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FOREWORD 


I have read with great pleasure and edification 
Dr. P. B. Vidyarthi’s surprisingly rematkable 
book on Sri Radmanuja’s Philosophy and - Religion 
comprising lectures whieh he delivered at Madras 
under the auspices of Professor M. Rangacharya 
Memorial Trust. The book is a scholarly exposition 
of the fundamental principles of Vedanta as inter- 
preted by Ramanuja, the great exponent of Indian 
theism. 


Vedanta is the culmination of the Indian 
philosophical and religious thought, but its 
interpretations which have been varied and 
ambiguous have proliferated difficulties in under- 
standing the genius and spirit of Hinduism. Judging 
Indian religious thought in historical perspective, it 
cannot perhaps be gainsaid that, viewed in the light 
of the commentaries on the Upanisads, Bhagavad Gita 
and the Brahma-sitras written by Sankara and his 
followers who were themselves deeply affected by 
Buddhist thought, it was taken for a very long period 
of India’s religious history to be pessimistic and 
other-worldly and as permeated with a negative 
approach to all the problems of life. 


This book is a happy combination of lucidity of 
expression and profundity of thought and a 
penetrating insight into the meaning of Sanskrit 
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philosophical texts, on the basis of which the author 
argues that in them it is the theism of the highest 
type that is taught. If in the Upsnsisads, that is to 
say, there are a good number of texts which teach 
the doctrine of Brahman as a Self-manifesting Reality 
endowed with both knowledge and will, it is 
extremely astonishing to find scholars holding the 
opinion that their focus is on abstract monism. 


The author in the course of his exposition and 
presentation of the fundamental principles of 
ViSistadvaita has achieved admirable success in 
bridging the psychological barrier between the East 
and the West. 


I have a feeling that this book can rank high 
amongst those which have been written with a view 
to bridging the gulf between the East and the West. 


13—1—1977. A. DHAN. 


[Dr ANus Kumar Duan, MA. (Pat), Ph.p. (EptN), 
Vice-Chancellor of Patna University.] 


PREFACE 


This book is a much revised and expanded version of 
lectures delivered by me on the religion and philosophy of 
Visistadvaita in Jaly 1972 at Madras under the auspices of the 
Professor M. Rangacharya Memorial Trust. I was obliged to 
enlarge considerably and revise the lectures for the following 
three reasons. (And this took sometime on account of my 
academic pre-occupations.) 


In the first place, there are unavoidable disabilities attaching 
to the oral delivery of lectures. It is not possible to present an 


exposition of a difficult subject like this in a systematic form 
with all the rigours of airtight reasoning, which is recognised as 
an unquestionable virtue in a philosophical discourse. The 
lectures were delivered ina manner that rendered them easily 
intelligible to such members of the audience as were not familiar 
with the relevant philosophical texts as well as the traditional 
wisdom enshrined in them, though there were among them 
some distinguished scholars and miny who were knowledgeable. 
However, the lecturer in such gatherings is concerned more with 
communication and the lucidity of his exposition than with any 
consideration or regard for profound scholarship and skill and 
insight into the traditional wisdom. 


In the second place, the time allowed for the delivery of 
such lectures leaves hardly any scope for scholarly treatment of 
the subject, In this case, the entire subject was covered by four 
lectures. Hence it is by way of expressing my profound sense of 
gratitude and respect to the auditors who honoured me by 
listening to my lectures with pindrop silence and careful 
attention that Iam presenting this book in a much revised form 
for the benefit of the larger public for serving in a better way the 
cause of the vindication of the much misunderstood credentials 
of Visistadvaita Vedanta, 


Thirdly, since I felt that there was no yawning gulf between 
reason and revelation, the texts of the scriptures might be 
interpreted in a manner compatible with the principles of 
Natural Theology. It is one and the same reason that is 
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operative in both these spheres and there is, I think, no obstacle 
to our thinking that the book of Nature {s also the book of God, 
There fs the imperious necessity of understanding the philoso- 
phical and religious texts of Hinduism on the lines of Natural 
Theology so that the ideas locked up in them may be rendered 
intelligible to the modern mind. 


I have, therefore, considered it desirable to expand the 
argument developed in the traditional literature of Visistadvaita 
and explain it in terms of the language and idiom of nations and 
races other than our own. It is for this purpose that I have 
adopted in the course of these lectures the method of 
comparative philosophy in recognition of the fact that it is only 
by taking recourse to the method based on Western philosophical 
terminology that the depths and heights of Indian religious 
thonght can be rendered intelligible to the scholarly world, 


There is no doubt that the human mind, whether in the East 
or in the West, gives unimpeachable evidence of a uniform 
pattera of thinking in the spheres of the fundamental concepts 
and ideals of human life. The history of the evolution of 
religious and philosophical thought, Hast and West, bears 
eloquent testimony to the cultural unity of mankind. The 
differences are only on the surface, but it is tragic that they have 
been allowed to stand as insurmountable psychological barriers 
between the East and the West. I have made an attempt in 
these lectures to explain the principles of Indian theism as 
illustrated in Visistadvaita by comparing them with those of 
Western theism with a view to bring them closer to each other. 


There is a widespread belief in the West that in India there 
is no such thing as religion in the sense of the consciousness of a 
personal God with whom personal relationships can be 
established. Sir Charles Bliot, the celebrated author of the 
three volumes on Hinduism and Buddhism, maintains that the 
Todian attitude to life is fundamentally pantheistic rather than 
theistic. Belief in the existence of God who is personal, in the 
freedom and independence of the reality of the individual and in 
the reality of the worid is fundamental to the Western view of 
religion. The Indian mentality, Biiot alleges. is basically 
pantheistic, st:mulative of -a Corresponding indifferent aititude 
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to social values. Action in the world turns out to be 
purposeless if the world is acknowledged to be false. Those 
who study Indian thought and culture, consider non-theistic 
monism to be the very heart and centre of Indian religious 
philosophy, whereas it is well known to us that most of the 
schools of Vedanta have risen in revolt against the principles 
enunciated {n the doctrine of Impersonal Absolutism. Since it 
fs only by interpreting and expounding the principles of 
Visistadvaita that the large-scale misconception of the genius of 
Indian religious thought can be wiped out, T have dealt with the 
philosophical and religious thought of Sri Ramanuja with a view 
to meeting squarely these challenges to Hindu thought and 
culture. 


The first three chapters are an attempt at the elaboration 
of the principles of theism and of the need of the philosophical 
scrutiny and assessment of the pronouncements of religion. 


The remaining chapters are the outcome of the application 
of these principles to the philosophical and religious texts of the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavadgit@ J have taken the view that 
there is no reason for the widespread misconception that the 
teachings of the Upanisads are radically opposed to those of the 
Gita and that while the former support Impersonal Absolutism 
and pantheism, the latter is indisputably in favour of theism. 
The object of the penultimate chapter is to establish the truth 
of the contention that the demands of the religious consciousness 
can be met only by God who is perfect and absolute. There is, 
as a matter of fact, no inherent contradiction between philosophy 
and religion, because both seek to explain the universe in 
terms of the ultimate principle that is a self-contained centre 
of intelligence and will whose nature must be conceived by us 
by taking into account both the world and the human 
experience of which it is the principal and must consequently 
be the absolute value. But God in Satikara, Bhaskara and 
Yadavaprakas: is, indeed, not the absolute value to whom 
adoration and worship can be addressed. It is to the singular 
credit of Sri Ramanuja that he reconciled the claims of the 
religious consciousness with the demands of theoretical 
Consistency and coherence. 
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I take this opportunity to express my profound sense of 
gratitude to Professor M. R. Sampatkumaran who honoured 
me by inviting me to deliver these lectures, and who has also 
been kind enough to publish this book. Iam no less indebted 
to Professor S. S. Raghavachar of Mysore University who 
recommended me to this lectureship. 


I cannot omit mentioning that the lectures were presided 
over by distinguished intellectuals who could be both critical 
and appreciative. They were inaugurated by Dr. V Raghavan, 
whose name is well known as a versatile Sanskrit scholar. 
Professor R. Ramanujachariar, formerly of the Annamalai 
University and an authority on Visistadvaita, presided on the 
second day. Principal A. N, Parasuram whose interest covers 
English literature, Sanskrit poetry, Indian philosophy and the 
fine arts took the chair on the third day, Sri R. Gopalaswamy 
Tyengar, a leading advocate, presided on the concluding day 
and surprised me with his fluent and lucid exposition of 
philosophical intricacies. My thanks are due to all of them who 
presided over the lectures primarily to honour the memory of 
Professor M. Rangacharya, a scholar of unequalled eminence 
in his days, his versatile interests covering science, Sanskrit and 
philosophy,—but who also conferred distinction on the lectures 
when they were delivered. Sri M. A. Srinivasan, another well- 
known advocate who looked after many of the arrangements 
for the lectures and proposed a warm vote of thanks to the 
chairmen of the four meetings and to me, has unfortunately 
passed away before seeing my work in print. 


My other obligations are many and obvious, but I am 
particularly indebted to Dr. Anuj Kumar Dhan, M.A. (Pat), 
Ph.D. (Edin), Vice-Chancellor of Patna University, for the pains- 


he has taken in reading my book from start to finish and for 
favouring me with his Foreword. 


I wish to thank Dr. R. S. Srivastava, M.A,, D. Litt., 
University Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
Ranchi University, who always pressed upon me to publish 
these lectures. My thanks are also due to Srf Har Nagendra 
Singh, the Librarian of Ranchi University Library, for his keen 
interest in the early publication of this book. 


_ Tam no less indebted to Sri M. C. Krishnan who has taken 
pains to get the book through the press. 


25th September 1977. PANDEYA BRAHMESWAR VIDYARTHI 
Professor of Philosophy, 
Ranchi University. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


Four lectures on ‘‘ The Religion and Philosophy of 
Vilsistadvaita '* by Professor P. B. Vidyarthi of Ranchi University 
were delivered under the auspices of Professor M. Rangacharya 
Memorial Trust from the 20th to the 23rd July 1972. The 
revision of the lectures for being printed and the necessary time 
required for printing carefully a book of this bulk accounts for 
the delay of five years in publishing them. 


I first came into touch with Professor Vidyarthi when he 
wrote to me many years a letter asking whether copfes of 
Professor M. Rangacharya’s work, Lectures on the ‘ Bhagavadgita ° 
were available. I must confess that I had forgotten all about 
this when in 1971 Professor S. S. Raghavachar of Mysore 
suggested that I should invite Professor Vidyarthi for delivering 
the next series of Memorial Lectures. An invitation was 
conveyed to him on behalf of the Trust, but he found it possible 
to deliver the lectures only in July, 1972. In their expanded 
form, they are now published as Sri Ramanuja’s Philosophy and 
Religion, 


The scope of this work and its approach to the subject 
have been succinctly explained in Professor Vidyarthi’s Preface. 
The last chapter of the work also sdgms up the discussion, the 
conclusions drawn and the hope that it may prove of some little 
service in bringing the East and the West together in a mutual 
appreciation of the parallels and contrasts in their philosophies 
and religions. Curiously enough, this hope of Professor 
Vidyarthi was among the professed objectives of Professor 
M. Rangacharya’s exposition of the Bhagavadgité in a series of 
87 lectures in the opening decade of this century. In hi§ 
Preface, he points out the need to make ‘“‘an earnest endeavour 
to bring together and harmonise. by means of suitable and 
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accurate exposition the old thought of the East with the new 
thought of the West so that they may as early as possible be 
fused into one wisdom.” He adds: ‘The possibility of 
accomplishing a thing like this need not be questioned, because 
the ultimate oneness of truth demands that all its many aspects 
should be consistent with one another. These lectures on the 
Bhagavadgtia have been intended to serve asa humble contribution 
towards the fulfilment of this high purpose of thought- 
harmonisation...”’. 


That this purpose was amply fulfilled is borne out by the 
continued popularity of the lectures in hook form and the 
tributes it has evoked both in India and abroad. The late 
Dr. F. W. Thomas wrote that it reminded him of the bhdsyas of 
the famous commentators. Prof. S. S. Raghavachar in the 
Preface to his Ramanuja on the Upanigads describes him as “a 
Guru in his generation by the manysidedness of his academie 
attainments, his outstanding qualities as professor and his 
devoted and most competent contributions to the advancement 
of learning. He represented the highest qualities of intellect 
and moral and spiritual fervour. His contemporaries, eminent 
in their own fields, bear abundant witness to his eminence in 
their writings to his personality, to his moral stature, dignity of 


bearing, inestimable qualities of the heart and the range and 
depth of knowledge ”’. 


This is a digression by the way and I must be pardoned 
about writing at such length about my father. Itis only by way 
of pointing out that Professor Vidyarthi has seught to serve one 
of the ideals dear to the heart of Professor Rangacharya in 
whose honour these lectures on Visistadvaita were delivered. 


In the concluding lecture, Professor Vidyarthi had briefly 
touched on Visigtadvaita in relation to contemporary pbiloso- 
phical trends In the West. This work the learned Professor has 
reserved for a subsequent book. However, ia the course of this 
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study of Sri Ramanuja’s philosophy and religion, the attempt 
throughout has been to restate it in terms of modern thought. 


Since religious experience is interpreted in many ways, its 
philosophical evaluation falls into many patterns. Even when 
religion is relegated to a minor position, the attitude to society, 
morality and the universe takes many forms. In the circum- 
stances, philosophy tends to be argumentative and polemical, 
and bigotry, animosities and wars have marred the history of 
teligion. Tolerance however has marked the Indian attitude to 
religion, and this has resulted in keeping bigotry and fanaticism 
within bounds. 


All this !s said in order to explain the inevitable criticisms 
of many philosophical systems and attitudes made in the course 
of this work. Particularly, there has been an old, unresolved 
conflict between realism and idealism both in the West and 
India. Here it is represented by the fundamental division 
between Advaita and the schools of thought opposed to it. 
Sri Rama&nuja wrote his works in a context which necessitated 
not merely the exposition of the tradition he represented but 
also the refutation or criticism of Advaita. In the West also, 
the battle between idealism and realism is still raging and 
Christian theology seems to be involved in a critical re-evaluation 
of many fundamental concepts anddogmas. All this is reflected 
in Professor Vidyarthi’s work who has taken special pains to 
show that Advaita is only one of the many schools of Indian 
philosophy and not its only representative. The well-known 
understanding in India about philosophical polemics is that they 
are intended to fortify the position of the criticand not to 
devalue completely the other schools criticised This is the 
well known na hi nindyd nyadya, the maxim that states that no 
abuse isintended. It seems to me that Professor Vidyarthi’s 
arguments are bound to be viewed by philosophers as persuasive 
according to this Indian tradition, though I am no expert in the 
field. He has performed a valuable service to Sri Ramanuja’s 
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thought, which has long been waiting to be done, that is, 
restating it so as to suit the contemporary cultural background. 


Incidentally I may be permitted to mention that modern 
scholars and traditional pandits working together have to 
expend considerable effort on bringing out standard critical 
editions of important texts and their translations in English and 
other foreign and Indian languages ; on piecing out the history of 
Visistadvaita from the Upanisads through the Gztd, the Brahma- 
sitras, Bodhayana, Dramida, Taka and others down to 
Nathamuni, Yamuna and Ramanuja ; on bringing out clearly the 
Influence of the hymns of the Azhavars on the great preceptors ; 
on the developments in Visistadvaita after Ramanuja in the 
works of Lokacarya, Vedanta Desika, Varavaramuni and the 
great commentators on the Azhvars, and the creative application 
of Nazvya Nyaya to the dialectics of the school even in the 
19th century; and on the influence of philosophy on practical 
and moral life, religious practices like prayer, meditation, 
damestic worship and temple worship. 


By way of doing some humble service in this direction, the 
Trust has brought out an English translation of Ramanuja’s 
commentary on the Gitg, a pioneering survey of all the works of 
Yamuna and a study of Ramanuja’s elucidatton of Upanisads. It 
popes to start presently the printing of Dr. V Varadacharya’s 
comprehensive work, Agamas and South Indian Vaisnavism. A 
brief study of Nammazhvar’s Tirusdymozhi in Eoglish may be 
then published. 


It remains for me to thank the distinguished chairmen of the 
lectures on the various days—Dr. V. Raghavan, Principal 
Parasuram, Professor R. Ramanujacharya and Sri R. Gopalaswamy 
Tyengar—who were kind enough to accept my request to preside 
over Professor Vidyarthi’s lectures. Dr. V. Raghavan has been 
taking a very keen interest in the activities of the Trust, and this 
time also he inaugurated the series. I particularly feel the loss 
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of Sri M. A. Srinivasan who had been helping me in innumerable 
ways. The Triplicane Cultural Academy associated itself with 
the lectures and helped us in making the arrangements. The 
authorities of Sri Yadugiri Yatiraja Mutt, Triplicane, Madras, 
kindly allowed us to use their hall for the lectures. 
Sri M. C. Krishnan was responsible for seeing that the printing 
was carefully carried out. Sri R. Srinivasaraghavan prepared 
the indexes and the errata, To all of them the Trust expresses 
its thanks. 


30th September 1977, M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN, 
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SRI RAMANUJA’S 
PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


en Se 


A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF VISISTADVAITA 


CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
I. Presence of Unity in all the Forms of Knowledge : 


Philosophy, whatever view about the nature of its content 
and function we may hold, has one and only one task before it, 
namely, to give a connected view of human experience, divided 
into different compartments by us for our convenience for the 
sole purpose of understanding the nature of the whole. In fact, 
it is not with the isolated bits of experience, nor with the atomic 
particles of objects in space and time that we have to start our 
enquiry. Man is the centre of the whole universe, and it is from 
where he stands that he judges and makes an estimate of all 
things around him from the standpoint of the enduring satisfac- 
tion of the multiple sides of his being. Unity is the truth of 
this being, and because he finds in the universe outside him 
evidence of unity and order, it is intelligible to him. 


It is not facts separated from one another that constitute 
truth; but it is rather their abiding harmony and inter-related 
consistency and coherence that yield to man’s intelligence. The 
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many are but the expressions of the one. The One in man knows 
the world by which he is confronted, because basically it is one 
and the same spirit of unity that permeates and pervades both 
of them. In any form of thinking, one has to start with the 
evident fact of unity. We know things as wholes, centres of 
unity, and not as unrelated, isolated facts. This fundamental 
fact of unity is manifest to us not only in the theoretical forms 
of our knowledge and understanding, but also in the practical 
forms of aesthetic feeling and appreciation and in the experience 
of love and joy in our usual confrontation with the objects of the 
apparently divided world ruled by the inexorable laws of space 
and time. 


Philosophy alone is competent to give a systematic and 
connected view of all things; and it cannot be gainsaid that the 
branch of knowledge seeking the inner chord of unity in all 
things is not merely a matter of intellectual pastime or of mere 
academic curiosity, but is something forced on the rational 
nature of man. It is reason in man that confers on him the 
supreme prerogative of his authority over all things. It is 
fundamentally the faculty of unity characteristic of the human 
understanding and interpretation of things. It is reason, again, 
which enables man to evaluate and assess human conduct and 
pronounce judgments on its moral quality. Reason makes him 
the crown of the earth. 


Man is a many-levelled being. The dialogue in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad between Bhrgu, the son, and Varuna, the 
father, bears eloquent testimony to the embodiment of the entire 
cosmos in man. It tells us how all cosmic principles and tevels 
of reality converge in man. The different fragments and 
segments into which we can divide the human personality and 
also the many levels of reality that are our objects of knowledge 
and constitute the subject-matter of sciences from physics to 
aesthetics and metaphysics are fundamentally and basically one. 
Reality is an integral whole and not a mechanical aggregate of 
different elements. The truth underlying man and the universe 
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philosophy, and commonsense is only as regards the conscious or 
unconscious awareness of those uniting principles. Science 1s 
pledged to the principle of unity in the universe outside or the 
world of space and time, while religion tries to get us to the 
inner thread of unity in the spirit of man and connects it with 
God immanent in the world. If reason expresses itself in the 
form of laws and principles of the world which science discovers, 
and if the world is intelligible only by human thought, 
intelligence or reason, how can we question the evident fact of 
unity at the root of both the world outside and as imbedded in 
human nature itself? ‘* The laws of the inner psychic substance 
ate of necessity themselves those of outside reality. And if you 
succeed in reading one properly, the chances are that you will 
find the confirmation and, if not, the presentiment of what you 
have read or will read in the other.””3 Knowledge, whatever its 
form, is of the nature of an cryanism. The human enquiry 
starts with apparently unrelated facts, but is fuly rewarded 
when it gets hold of higher and higher categories of explanation. 
Man finds himself constantly encountered by an all-encompassing 
mystery around him, and he cannot help asking questions regard- 
ing himself and his environment. Because he is a rational 
animal who must exercise his reason to understand and 
comprehend everything that surrounds him, and because in every 
moment of his existence he must learn from experience, he 
cannot rest content without asking if his life itself has meaning 
or Ok. 


Man cannot live without passing judgment on things he 
comes across in his life and he alone, as contrasted with all other 
things and beings of the world, judges things as good or bad. 
He must ask if his life has any value or meaning. There are 
things in h‘s life which he judges good, others which in his 


re 


3. Remain Relland, The Life of Vivekanda and the Umversal Gospel, 
p. 341, Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 1965, 
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estimation are evil and worth being abandoned. In wider 
contexts also, he must ask if he is of the same stuff of which the 
world outside him is made, or whether in his nature or 
constitution he radically differs from it. Itis not possible for 
man to be happy and to live his life smoothly without raising 
such questions and seeking their answers and thus understanding 
the meaning and value of his life. Man cannot just pass by or 
overlook or cast aside such riddles of his existence. He cannot 
remain unaffected by such riddles, questions and problems. 


IIT. Philosophy as the Ineradicable Quest for Final Unity : 


Every man, therefore, so far as he is bound to taise such 
questions and ask the meaning of his life, is a philosopher and 
philosophizes at least in the most vacant, private and lonely 
moments of his life The difference, therefore, between the 
ordinary unreflective individual and the professional philosopher 
as regards reflection and meditation upon the riddles of human 
existence is only one of degree; that is to say, it arises from 
the distinction between the unconscious and conscious, 
systematic and active exercise of reason. As A.E. Taylor puts 
it: “I cannot reconcile myself to the view that philosophy is a 
simple pastime for the curious, with the same attractiveness and 
the same remoteness from all the vital interests of humanity, as 
the solution of a highly ingenious chess problem. If philosophy 
were really that and no more, I confess I should have small heart 
for the devotion of life to such ‘fooling’, Iam content, with 
Plato and Kant, to be so much of a ‘common fellow’ as to feel 
that the serious questions for each of us are ‘ What ought I to 
do?” and ‘What may I hope for?’ and that it is the duty of 
philosophy to find answers to them, if she can. If none can be 
found, so much the worse for philosophy, but her incompetencz 
is not to be assumed lightly.” 4 


4. The Faith of a 3} i ; 
London. 1930, th of @ Moralist, Series 1, p.37, Macmillan & Ce,, Ltd., 
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Man is distinguished from the rest of the sentient existence 
by his natural and spontaneous capacity for understanding his 
surroundings and himself. Sartre, the atheist existentialist, 
tells us in the Janguage of the Upanisads that man alone is pour soi, 
for himself, in contrast to the things of the world which are en-soi, 
that is, which exist in themselves and cannot, therefore, 
understand the meaning of their existence. Schopenhauer has 
given such a lively and eloquent expression to this truth that we 
cannot resist the temptation to quote him in the following 
moving sentences of his: 


** With the exception of man, no being wonders at its own 
existence’’. ‘‘ Only to the brute, which is without thought, 
do the world and life appear as a matter of course. To man, 
on the contrary, it is a problem whereunto even the coarsest 
and most narrow-minded becomes vividly alive in some 
brighter moments. It enters distinctly and permanently 
into the consciousness of each of us, in proportion as that 
consciousness is clear and considerate, and has, through 
culture, acquired food for thought. In those higher minds 
which are naturally fitted for philosophical investigation, it 
becomes the -‘ wise wonder’ of which Plato spoke’’. “‘ For 
the great majority, who cannot apply themselves to thought. 
religion very well supplies the place of mataphysics.”” ‘“‘If 
anything in the world is worth wishing for—so well worth 
wishing for that even the coarse and stupid herd, in their 
more reflective moments, would prize it beyond gold and 
silver—it is that a ray of light should fall on the obscurity of 
our being and that we should gain some explanation of the 
riddle of existence.’ ‘‘ Temples and churches, pagodas and 
mosques, in all lands, at all times, bear testimony by their 
splendour and vastness to this metaphysical need of 
man.”’5 


&. Die Welt als Wille and Vorstellung. Erganzungen zum ersten Buch. 
Kap. 17. 
PR—2 
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Everybody, therefore, in his day-to-day business takes up 
a certain attitude towards the objects of the world. He does 
not simply pass from one set of experiences to another without 
thinking of any connecting link between them, or without any 
purpose in his mind. The common man is, thus, all the time 
philosophizing, though he may not be conscious of it. In 
unconsciously passing from one experience toanother, prompted 
by different purposes and setting up links between the different 
ranges of his cognitive activities, he is all the while expressing 
his inability to understand anything, unless presented to his 
wind in the perspective of a whole. The difference between the 
professional philosopher and the common man, therefore, 
consists only in this that while the philosophizing of the former 
is carried out in an unconscious, unsystematic way, the latter 
does it consciously and systematically, so that he can give a 
clear, systematic and consistent expression of his whole 
intellectual procedure. 


The thinking of the common man is loose, while that of the 
academic philosopher is consistent, systematic and conscious. 
Further, the academic philosopher, like the scientist, but unlike 
the common man, abandons all his personal feelings and 
individual prejudices, and tries as far as he can to include as the 
object of his critical scrutiny whatever experience presents itself 
to him. The interest of the common man may be prompted by 
his needs and desires, and he may consequently abstract from 
the total mass of experience only so much as is necessary for 
his practical interes.s and requirements. The attitude of the 
common man is bound to be partial and abstract, while that of 
the academic philosopher is always general and total. It is no 
doubt true that the philosopher, in his pilgrimage for truth, has 
to take the help of abstract concepts. Buf such a course on his 
part is only subsidiary to the prospect of attaining to a total and 
integral view of experience and reality. He is convinced tuat it 
is only From the experience given as a whole that he can build 
up his conception of Reality. Without thus looking at the 
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world in this way, itis not possible for him to understand its 
value, meaning and significance for man. 


Philosophy is the rationalization of experience. It is a 
strenuous attempt at discovering the general principles and 
concepts implicit in our experience in all its forms and 
dimensions. It is experience in its totality that forms the 
subject-matter of philosophy. The world of experience for the 
philosopher is not a mere amorphous aggregate of particulars. It 
is not reasonable to hold that the truth about the world ‘presented 
to our experience is that it is a mass of particulars and that there 
is no order or system in it. Were it so, it would not have 
yielded its secrets to the human intelligence. Philosophy, 
therefore, starts with the assumption that the world isa coherent 
system and that consequently there are laws, concepts and 
Categories in terms of which its nature and character can be 
disclosed to us. The more we try to understand and interpret it 
and thus penetrate into it, the more enriched it becomes to us. 
That is why philosophy has been taken to be the most concrete 
attitude of the mind towards the world. 


VI. Philosophy as Thinking things together : 


Plato, in his Republic, says: ‘‘ He who sees things together 
is the true dialectician ” or the “‘ true philosopher’, which means 
shat philosophy is the synopted view of human experience. A 
philosopher, it is said, is the “‘spectator of all time and all 
existence’’. The human mind is a unified whole and, therefore, 
it can penetrate into the depths of things,only when they are 
revealed in all their transparency. This synoptic view 
of the world is indispensable and is not the result of arbitrary 
thinking or empty imagination on the part of the human mind. 
We all have beliefs concerning the world and of our experience, 
and these profoundly affect our feelings and conduct and our 
whole attitude. 
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As man finds himself in the world and is hedged in by an 
endless stream of objects, he cannot resist the temptation, nay, 
the impulse, the itch, to ask what its real nature is of which he 
forms part. Science proposes answers to it; but in so far as its 
analysis of the world is in terms of abstract laws and of facts, in 
themselves, it cannot give a complete solution of the puzzles 
that confront man. Mere analysis of the world into its laws and 
facts cannot silence the eternal cry of man, but only that which 
can tell him emphatically and triumphantly what it is that 
constitutes the meaning and destiny of his life. It is philosophy 
alone, as distinguished from science, that can furnish answers to 
these eternal problems of man. What distinguishes science from 
philosophy, therefore, is not that both are concerned with quite 
different data or materials of experience. In fact, the data and 
materials of experience are one and the same in both’ spheres. 
What, however, marks the former from the latter is that in 
the former our concern is with the laws and the positive nature 
of them, which, of course, are abstracted by it from the total 
mass of experience, and are studied, and interpreted by the 
selves : in the latter, their connection with the whole experience 
which had been severed, for the time being, from it and from the 
cognitive life of man, is again restored, and the philosopher 
begins to look at it in the light of the meaning and value it may 
have for human life in its -completeness. As man himself is a 
whole, and as both the world that confronts man and human 
experience itself take ‘‘all sorts’ to make them what they are, 
we cannot escape froma synoptic, total, integrated view of the 
world of human experience. There is nothing in the world and 
human experience, that can be understood by itself. Science 
would cease to be pursued if the objective truth it seeks had no 
bearing on human life. 


The materials or the data which the philosopher handles 
are not spun out of his own imagination. They are, as a 
matter of fact, the same facts with which commonsense, 
science, history and art deal. Facts are there already 
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waiting for the philosopher to be raised above the 
level of mere immediacy. Experience in all its ranges 
and with all its complexity, is the raw material alike for 
philosophy, science, history, morality, art and religion. 
Philosophy is bound, therefore, to bring on itself the charge of 
empty abstraction, if it withdraws itself from the profoundest 
and deepest concerns of life. Philosophy is primarily a formal 
or interpretative undertaking and it is no concern of it to give us 
God, freedom and immortality. Experience in all its richness 
and diversity is already given, and philosophy by operating upon 
it only draws out its implications and works out their mutual 
relationships and thus by bringing them under one rubric or, 
system, adds new meaning to it. 


It is a completely mistaken view of philosophy, therefore, 
to hold that it is nothing but logic-chopping and that the 
philosopher confined in a dark cellar is all the while looking for 
a dark cat which isnot there. As Caird putit: ‘‘ The philo- 
sophical way of presenting things is nota capricious effort, for 
once in a way, to walk upon one’s head, asa change from the 
ordinary method of walking on one’s feet—or to escape the 
monotony of one’s ordinary face by painting it; but it is because 
the manner of science does not finally satisfy the intelligence 
that we are obliged to go beyond it.’’6 


Ordinary consciousness is not troubled by the principles 
that underlie the facts. The uncritical, unreflective man is not 
concerned to examine its nature, unless and until he meets with 
difficulties in carrying out his daily, routine business. The 
ordinary popular consciousness, in its contact with the objects 
of the world, does not care to know or understand the 
conditions of its knowledge of them, nor does it ever analyze 
the principles underlying it. Thus, even though the scientific or 


6. Caird, Hegel, p, 196. 
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2 puilosophic interpretation and understanding of facts does 
make it clear how such categories of thought as substance, 
causality etc. are involved in our knowledge of things, the 
common man goes on with his daily routine work, seemingly 
unaffected by how they form the structure of the very language 
he makes use of. 


However little he may reflect on them, unless these are 
presupposed by him, he cannot get on well with his experience. 
Philosophy does nothing more than render our awareness of 
things and of our experience of them more clear than ever 
before. Unless the wide sweep of experience in all its forms is 
thus subjected to critical interpretation, we cannot understand 
experience itself in its entirety and with its many-sided bearing 
on human life. The analysis of our common experience with a 
view to disclosing its most general principles implicit in it is not 
a matter of mere idle curiosity, but throws immense light on 
all the practical interests of man. All the spheres of human 
thought and activity—art, law, morality and religion—presuppose 
these general principles and, in the absence of the knowledge of 
them, we cannot understand what their bearing is on human 
life and how they can serve human interests. 


Philosophy, thus, is the interpretation and understanding 
of human experience in all its complexity and variety. But 
what is experience? ‘The term, ‘experience’, requires some 
clarification in order that we may know what philosophy means 
when it is said that it is the interpretation of human experience 
in allits variety, complexity and richness. Now, it should be 
clear that experience means direct confrontation with the obiect 
given us in presentation. Thus, I may be said to experience the 
beauty of a rose when I am in direct contact with it through 
my eyes. But in the second place, not only does it consist 
simply of direct contact with an object given in presentation, 
but it points also to the mode or manner in which the conscious- 
ness of the object functions. Experience thus connotes both 
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the direct contact with the object and also the mode of 
consciousness of the object. Thus, it is no less our own 
knowledge of our pleasures and pains, the modes of our 
consciousness, than merely the perception of the objects that can 
be said to form part of the meaning of the term ‘* experience’’. 


Experience, thus, as Kant so emphatically and systemati- 
cally showed, refers not orily to the perception of individual 
things involving organisation of the sense-manifold, but also to 
the judgments and propositions which express laws and 
principles that organize the perceived particulars into unity and 
system. Experience also refers to that range of knowledge 
which points to systems of facts, organised provinces, spheres 
of knowledge, such as religious experience, scientific experience, 
moral experience and so on. Philosophy, as an attempt to 
interpret experience as a whole, thus includes within its scope 
both the lowest and the highest forms of it without dissolving 
their richness and variety, and reducing them to a blank 
pattern of dull uniformity. For it cannot get away from the 
fact that the world of experience is hierarchical in nature with 
qualitative differences which are revealed to us when we pass 
from one range of facts to another. 


It is perfectly intelligible how experience does not refer 
exclusively to the information we gather of outward objects 
through our direct contact with them by means of sense-object 
contact. What is important to nove in this connection is that 
the “‘experience’’ has with it the association of the sense of 
directness, so that to experience an object, if we accept this 
meaning of the term, is to indicate that the cognition or 
apprehension of the object that we come to have is not an 
indirect or mediated one, but that our acquaintance with it bas 
been directly secured by hearing, seeing or touching it and not 
by making inferences about it from marks perceived about it. 
Further, the effort directed to the understanding of the full 
implication and meaning of ‘“‘experience’’ forbids us from 
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excluding such mental processes at work, even as the most 
rudimentary perceptual apprehensions, as those of abstraction 
and comparison on the one hand and, on the other, the resultant 
pleasant and painful. experiences and their conative reactions 
characteristic of our attitude to them, both condition and follow 
upon our cognition of things. 


V. Antimetaphysical & Pluralistic Tendencies in 
Contemporary Philosophy : 


Unfortunately, in the last three centuries, starting from the 
empiricism championed by John Locke, with its servile 
obedience to the dictates and assumptions of natural science, 
holding its sway over the English mind, we have been progres- 
sively led to that view of knowledge giving rise to the 
school of logical positivism, which has stamped out as meaning- 
less and absurd all such forms of experience as are exemplified in 
our moral, religious and aesthetic experiences. Experience has 
thus been dogmatically attenuated and narrowed down to 
connote nothing except that which can be verified by sense 
cxperience, while it cannot be disputed that what is characteriti- 
cally human and what has promoted the values of civilization 
are precisely those ideals that are expressed in our moral, 
religious and aesthetic ‘misinterpretation ’ of science itself, 
looked upon as empty of all meaning, significance and value. 


While natural science in its most recent pronouncements on 
the nature and constitution of matter and energy thas lapsed 
unavoidably into abstractions and has become symbolic in 
character, logical positivism and its offshoot, linguistic analysis, 
continue to remain imperviously entrenched in the hard shells 
of the old-fashioned scientific dogmatism and urge that nothing 
which is not verified by sensuous experience or which cannot at 
least be reduced to sensuous perception can have any meaning, 
that is to say, cannot be declared true or false, let alone claim 
any title to an honourable place in the economy of human 
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experience, While philosophy should by no means be confined 
and cabined within the narrow experience of the mere general 
principles and laws of science, empiricists have been continually 
eloquent that truth or falsity can be the property only of 
scientific propositions and not of those which express human 
experience in its most comprehensive and widest stretches, 
namely, our aesthetic, moral and religious experiences. 


It is true that for a clear understanding of the whole of 
experience it needs to be broken into its constituent clements, 
and certainly the progress of science in all its branches is in no 
small measure due to the efficiency of the analytical method. If 
the data or materials of our knowledge were not capable of 
being analysed and divided into simpler elements and 
constituents, science would have been impossible. Knowledge 
or experience would have been extremely limited in range and 
scope. But science is itself the outcome of a vicious abstraction 
from the given concrete human experience and, due to the very 
limited interest it takes in the events and phenomena of the 
world, it cannot proceed any further without abstracting a great 
deal from them. 


The value of abstraction in certain areas of knowledge in 
which we deal only with quantitative relations is unquestioned. 
In the lower levels of reality which belong to the inorganic forms 
of matter, and which exhibit objects as instances of mechanical 
unity and aggregates bound by external relations, the method of 
abstraction brings about results which are of enduring value to 
humanity. Knowledge in these provinces of human experience 
requires set formulae, definitions and clear-cut concepts, 
precision of details and accuracy of experimental results. Hence 
only abstraction in these spheres of human experience leads to 
expansion in knowledge. ‘“‘The advantage of confining 
attention toa definite group of abstractions,’ says Whitehead, 
“tis that you confine your thoughts to clear-cut definite things, 
with clear-cut definite relations. Accordingly, if you have a 
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logical head, you can deduce a variety of conclusions respecting 
the relationships between these abstract entities. Furthermore, 
if the abstractions are well-founded, that is to say, if they do 
not abstract from everything that is important in experience, the 
scientific thought which confines itself to these abstractions will 
arrive at a variety of important truths relating to our 
experience of nature.”? In case of- things which are mere 
mechanical aggregates or combinations of elements which are ail 
externally related to one another,’the method of analysis is useful 
and cannot be avoided : for we cannot know the function of the 
whole, unless we are able to grasp clearly what part each of the 
component fragments plays in the object. Without knowing the 
function of each of the parts, their relations to one another and 
how they act and react on one another, it is not possible to 
understand how the mechanism of the object works. In natural 
sciences our concern is with the attainment of knowledge only 
ty the analytic method of dissecting the given object into its 
component parts. In arithmetic, geometry and so on, in which 
we deal with extension, number, quantity and the like, things 
cannot be studied without splitting them into their constituent 
elements. It is true that there are both mechanical causes and 
‘eleological causes and the method of analysis and dissection 
brings about expected results. It may be admitted that the 
application of this method is useful to a certain extent even 
in the province of teleological causes which are not dead and 
inert things, but living beings. 


The scientist has to rise above the concrete details of things 
given in the immediacy of his experience and seek the principle 
which works in themall. In this process of seeking the laws 
governing them, he has to leave out of account everything that 
*s not relevant to his object of interest. The geometrician, for 
instance, in order that he may deduce all the implications of a 


7. Science and the Medern World, p. 58, Menter edition. 
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triangle or a circle for a clear conception or definition, has to 
eliminate all properties and characteristics of it which do not 
follow from its essential character as a determination or a form 
or mode of empty space. The specialised nature of sciences 
makes this obligation on the part of the scientist unavoidable, 
because he has to concentrate his attention only on a limited 
area of knowledge, only on the facts, events and phenomena of 
a particular, specific kind. Lest his investigation of these 
should be distorted and misinterpreted, he has to keep himself 
off from their unnecessary details. 


VI. Emphasis on Organic Unity in Contemporary Science 
and Philosophy : 


The error, however, of thinking that the investigation of a 
thing or an object through analysis is complete has to be 
avoided, because things as they are given in our immediate 
experience, are, each one of them, ‘wholes’; and even the 
process of analysis and dissection is taken up only with a view 
to arriving at definite conclusions as to how the ‘whole’ 
functions. It is the nature of the whole that prompts the 
inquiry. The method of analysis is of no use to us, if it proves 
itself to be of no assistance in revealing the nature of the 
‘whole’. It cannot by itself provide the full explanation and 
meaning of things, whether in the inorganic or the organic 
sectors of reality. 


In a sense, all things are systematic wholes, and the 
understanding of their nature and function necessitates not only 
the process of their being reduced to parts of which they are 
constituted, but also by the process of synthesis the reconstitu- 
tion of the whole on the basis of the knowledge attained of the 
component elements. Even while splitting the given object into 
its possible component parts, one has to start with the perceived 
unity of the whole as an organised form of existence. The 
differences have to be understood ahd explained in the 
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perspective of the whole. Unity can be the explanation of the 
whole, but not isolated differences. Let me referto geometry 
again in illustration In our attempt to understand what a 
triangle or a circle is, we have to start with the unity of the 
concept before we can deduce any conclusion. The acceptance 
of the concept or definition of the triangle or the circle is 
accompanied by the recognition of all the implications of it in 
terms of its distinctive features. The reality of the ‘ whole’ is 
the starting point of the inquiry into its real nature and 
function, and cannot, therefore, be taken to be in collision 
with the analysis of the given object into its parts which doubtless 
is only a methodological procedure and cannot therefore be 
taken to pronounce any judgment on its essential character. 


It is very often forgotten by the scientist or at least by those 
who are not able to understand the real nature of scientific 
inquiry that however much the object may be open to analysis 
and dissection into its constituent elements and parts, it is in 
reality a unity. Without the assumption of this unity as the 
essence and character of the given object, it is impossible to 
grasp its function and all the implications of the analytic method 
applied to its study, interpretation and investigation. We hear 
nowadays about the fashionable doctrine of logical atomism 
advanced by Lord Russell and what we call protocol 
propositions, both of which assume the reality of the abstract 
and isolated atomic facts. On the other hand, Whitehead 
warns us of what he calls the fallacy of ‘simple location’ or 
‘misplaced concreteness’. He has taught us how confusions arise 
from both ‘simple location’ and ‘misplaced concreteness’, 
which, though reputable concepts in the scientific method of 
interpretation in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have 
now become completely outmoded. 


*To say that a bit of matter has simple location means that, 
in expressing its spatio-temporal relations, it is adequate to state 
that it is where it is, in a definite finite region of space, and 
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throughout a definite duration of time, apart from any essential 
reference of the relations of that bit of matter to other regions 
of space and to other durations of time.’ 8 Criticising this false 
conception of simple location true only for an outmoded scientific 
outlook, Whitehead emphatically claims that ‘among the 
primary elements of nature as apprehended in our immediate 
experience, there is no element whatever which possesses this 
character of simple location.” 9 The atom which was once taken 
to exemplify and illustrate the concept of simple location and was 
supposed to be solid, has now become some sort of a solar 
system which consists of electrons revolving round a nucleus, 
which, once supposed to consist of a proton, is now found to 
have a complex structure. This means that the old mechanical! 
conception of physical objects as closed and self-sufficient 
aggregates of combinations of atomic particles is now discredited 
even in physical science. 


It is certainly a retrograde step in philosophy to formulate 
any point of view which in the name of the idolatry of science is 
really a caricature of it. In the present-day science, therefore, 
it is the organic conception of reality rather than the mechanistic 
that is respected and honoured. Whitehead is of opinion that 
“uhe atom is transforming ‘tself into an organism; and finally 
the evolution theory is nothing else than the analysis of the 
conditions for the formation and survival of various types of 
organisms’. 10 Hence: ‘Science is taking on a new aspect 
which is neither purely physical, nor purely biological. It is 
becoming the study of organisms. Biology is the study of the 
larger organisms; whereas physics is the study of the smaller 
organisms ” 11 


8. Science and the Modern World, p. 87. 
9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid, p, 96. 

ll, Ibid., p, 97, 
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The progress of natural science in the last five decades is 
therefore a radical departure from the old mechanical concepts, 
the conception of isolated, abstract atomic particles, and from the 
finality and objectivity of a point of view which is fundamentally 
abstract. A purely analytic method which acquiesces in the finality 
of isolated, atomic, indivisibie particles and justfiies beliefs 
in things as mere mechanical aggregates of them is not by itself 
capable of explaining the complexities and intricacies of nature, 
the nature, constitution and function of things even in the field 
of natural science. And when this change in the scientific out- 
look of a self-sufficient, mechanistic standpoint becomes a 
recognizable influence in contemporary science, we cannot think 
that human experience can be divided into watertight compart- 
ments the quality and character of which can be judged, 
interpreted and grasped by a uniform method. It is one thing, 
taking into consideration the methodological utility of the 
analytic method, to isolate the component elements ofa thing 
for understanding its function, and quite another, just for this 
reason, to hold that it is nothing but a mechanical aggregate. 
Similarly, it is one thing to isolate or abstract a certain part, 
fragment or segment of experience from the totality of human 
experience for the comprehension of a certain level or order of 
reality, and quite another to extend the validity of the method 
to anotuer department of experience where the application of 
such a method can only work havoc. As there are different 
grades and levels of reality, to all of them one and the same 
method cannot apply. 


The progress of science, therefore, in the last fifty years has 
led to two important conclusions: first, that in so far as even 
the physical objects are no longer to be taken to be mere 
mechanical aggregates, the universe, which consists of such 
objects, is a systematic, organic whole, so that thinking 
necessitates the concept of one universe, all differences and 
oppositions within it being reducible to system, order and law ‘ 
and secondly, that science is only a matter of methodology and 
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a part of the concrete human expe1ience which 1s presupposed 
by it and to which it has ultimately to return for the verification 
and confirmation of its conceptual constructions about its 
nature. At a time when science has itself surrendered its 
old atomic and mechanistic view of nature, the adoption of 
what Whitehead calls the concepts of simple location and misplaced 
concreteness cannot be the mode] and pattern of philosophical 
thinking. 


Science, being a specialised study and interpretation of 
human experience, cannot adopt any ultimate attitude as regards 
its nature and essence. It is only philosophy that can adopt 
such an ultimate attitude towards the whole of experience, for 
it consists in thinking things steadily and thinking them whole. As 
there is no simple, isolated atomic fact, so also there is no 
department of experience which can be understood without its 
relation to other cognate and correlated apprehensions of 
reality. The fashionable doctrines of logical positivism and 
linguistic analysis which are heavily indebted to the metaphysics 
of logical atomism, are based onan utterly wrong view of the 
nature of science. Wittgenstein himself ultimately discarded 
logical atomism and, as G. J. Warnock has said, ‘‘ The doctrine 
lay like a time bomb in the foundations of logical positivism.”!2 
‘*It seems plain and self-evident, yet it needs to be said: the 
isolated knowledge obtained by a group in a narrow field has in 
itself no value whatever, but only in its synthesis with all the 
rest of knowledge and only inasmuch as it really contributes in 
this synthesis something toward answering the demand...... who 
are we?’713 


12, English Philosophy since 1900, pp. 41, Oxford University Press, 
1938, 


18, Erwin Schrodinger, Screace aad Humanism, Cambridge University 
Press, 1953, 
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The question of the ultimate nature of human experience as 
a whole cannot be cast aside; for reason, the organising 
Spiritual principle in man, must always seek some ultimate 
category of explanation and interpretation in the light of which 
these partial formulations of science may be allowed their places 
in the system of human experience. Man cannot rest content 
With the abstractions of science and the conclusions at which 
sciences arrive in their respective specialised spheres of know- 
ledge. He must ask what the nature of Reality must be, if the 
experiences of scientists in these partial formulations were true. 
it is a matter of life and death to civilization to consider the 
legitimacy of the view which looks upon science as ultimate with 
unquestioned competence to pronounce its judgment on human 
experience as a whole. “A civilization which cannot burst 
through its current abstractions is doomed to sterility after a 
very limited period of progress. An active school of philosophy 
is quite as important for the locomotion of ideas, as is an active 
school of railway engineers for the locomotion of fuel.’*14 
Judged, therefore, by the concrete richness of human experience 
and the diversity of its contents. science, as Bradley says at the 
close of his metaphysical essay Appearance and Reality, ‘is a poor 
thing.’ In any synoptic view of Reality and Experience, science 
cannot be taken to be ultimate; for it cannot by itself constitute 
human civilization We cannot discredit other areas of human 
experience just for the reason that they cannot fit into the 
framework of scientific thinking, imprisoned in hard shells of 
empty abstractions. 


Science is selective because, for the advancement of 
knowledge, it has to abstract some aspect or sphere of reality 
provisionally, and isolate it from other provinces of knowledge 
and other aspects of it, so that concentration on what has been 
Selected as subject-matter becomes possible and thorough 


14, Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. §8. 
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investigation is ensured to arrive at definite conclusions. But 
the conclusions at which it thus arrives may be valid only within 
limited areas of restricted spheres of knowledge. They cannot 
be taken to be true of the whole field of knowledge. 


Science, by the very nature of the case, 1s obliged to neglect 
and leave out of account a great variety of details and other 
features of reality which are not of immediate concern to it. 
These other features as well as other spheres of knowledge 
science has to discard as being irrelevant and accidental to a 
dispassionate study and interpretition of the object under study. 
All sciences or specialised studies of the objects of nature are 
only fragments of knowledge which cannot comprehend the 
whole compass of it. Within each limited sphere, it finds some 
organising principle or concept or category sufficient for the 
explanation of its subject-matter. It is this concept or category 
or organising principle or law which gives coherence, consistency 
and order to all its scattered bits of information. It is within 
that limited sphere of knowledge that these categories hold 
good, They cannot be extended to other spheres of knowledge 
which im range, complexity and variety may present us with 
many difficulties which cannot be overcome by categories which 
are simpler and lower. 


VII. Mathematical 21.1 s.ieatific Revulsion against a 
Unified View of Realiiy: 


Thus, in the nineteenth century and even earlier in the 
opening years of the seventeenth, when science was born and the 
intelligence of man began to penetrate into the secrets of nature, 
mathematics tended to simplify events and phenomena by 
abstracting them from the vist field of human knowledge. The 
process of abstraction was carried to the extent of declarimg as 
real only such elements of human knowledge as were capable of 
being expressed in mathematical language and were thus 
quantifiable. As mathematics exercised a bewitching influence 
on the scientists and as its method of abstraction and simplifica- 
tion helped them to understand phenomena and events, they 
were encouraged to think that all secrets of reality could be 
unlocked with the same key. 
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It is true that the intelligence of man cannot be content, 
unless it discovers law, order and system in the capricious 
variety of things. Human reason cannot accept the finality of 
any view which tells us that there is no law, principle, or cause 
of things which appear before us. But to say that all things, 
events and phenomena have behind them some principle, law or 
cause working behind them is quite different from saying that 
there are different principles and causes for specific objects and 
things. 


The fact that the world is called universe suggests that it is 
not irrational but governed by law, principle, or reason. From 
this, however, it does not follow that its contents or the objects 
of which it isa system are uniform in their nature. It requires 
all things to constitute the universe. In other words, the universe 
is hierarchical: in it we meet with qualitative differences as we 
rise from the lower to the higher levels of being. Quantitative 
formulations and divisions of things cannot override qualitita- 
tive differences and distinctions. 


The rise of science was greatly buttressed up by mathematics 
which, in the hands of Galileo and Descartes, reduced the world 
of concrete variety and richness to one of dull uniformity of 
quantitative relations, in which nothing could be called real 
which was not matter or motion. It cannot certainly be taken 
to be the final and absolute conclusion that the world of variety 
and richness, reduced provisionally by the method of 
mathematics to quantitative relations, is sheer ifllusion. After 
all, ‘it is the avowed aim of science to explain just this wotld of 
concrete variety and richness ; and no explanation can be said to 
be complete and adequate, if it forgets iis end which prompts 
the very inquiry into the nature of the data with which the 
scientist is confronted. The true explanation of a thing consists 
not in tracing it back to its antecedent conditions, in abstracting 
them from their effects and in the tendency of natural science 
to ignore the difference of the antecedents from the effects. For 
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it is just this difference of the effects from them antecedent 
conditions and causes that the scientist is obliged to explain. 
The reduction of the complex effecttoits simpler elements by 
diminishing the difference of the effect from them is not the truc 
explanation. The true explanition ofa thing consists rather in 
looking at both the antecedent conditions and their effect as 
constituting one whole process or unit. The true nature of the 
cause is revealed in the effect. There can therefore be no true 
explanation of anything by reducing it to its simpler elements 
and bringing us to dull uniformity The qualitative difference 
of the effect from its antecedent causes and conditions, no true 
method of explanation can ignore. 


It is certainly true that in limited areas or spheres, where 
the objects are of one order, the naturalistic method of the 
division of things into simpler elements may be helpful. For 
example, in mechanics, where our concern is with the laws of 
motion and with moving bodies, it is possible for us to understand 
and interpret the data by dividing them into their simpler 
elements. But when we pass from the phenomena of one orde1 
to those of another, for example, from the inorganic sphere to 
the organic one of life and sensations or from life and sensations 
to self-consciousness, this method works havoc, as we find from 
the work of philosophers and scientists from the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century onwards. 


The fact, therefore, that the universe is hierarchical, that 
is to say, that there are qualitative differences between the 
different orders and levels of reality all of which cannot be 
reduced to the same pattern or law, and that the truc explana- 
tion of phenomena is not their reduction to their simpler elements 
or antecedents or causes but has to be found in the purpose or 
the end which they serve, leads inevitably to the conclusion that 
science, if by this term we mean the analytic procedure or 
method of understanding things, by eliminating their qualitative 
differences, cannot be regarded ag giving a true and complete 
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account of theentire range of human experience. As in this 
hierarchical world therc are many qualitatively different orders or 
levels of reality, there must be different principles of explanations 
of them; and human experience consequently must be taken to 
be multi-dimensional. Matter, lifeand mind can each be studied 
analytically, but they are all united and harmonised in self-con- 
sciouseness or in man. Therefore, it is not one single, absolute 
category or principle of explanation that can render the rich 
complexity and variety and diversity of human experience 
intelligible to us. 


VIII. The Abstractions of Science and Value Experience : 


Man has always believed that the world in wh'ch he finds 
himself is a rational and intelligible system. Hegel was right 
when he said that ‘‘ the s:cret nature of the universe has no 
power in itself which could offer permanent resistance to the 
courage of science.”” The world is a cosmos, and it is the 
business of the intelligence of man to show how it is not a blind 
pley of atoms, but is rational and exists for the realization of 
some purpose or end. While it may be acknowledged that our 
knowledge of material things may be accurate and exact, it cannot 
be disputed that their full implications become apparent only 
when we take note of the higher categories of life and mind and 
their relations to them. The exactness of conclusions in the 
sphere of material things may be fascinating and, as we ascend 
higher and higher in the scale of being, this exactness goes on 
progressively decreasing; yet we can never be satisfied with a 
view which holds that our moral and spiritual experiences remain 
a‘ mystery to us, that higher levels of reality have nothing 
distinctive about them and that their only possible explanation 
for man is their reduction to their simplest elements 


In fact, if it is one human experience which it is our duty to 
explain and understand, we have to admit that analysis and 
synthesis are equally important and complementary methods for 
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our comprehension of all the departments of knowledge. The 
part isnot greater than the whole, and it cannot supersede it. 
The truth of the whole cannot be found in its parts. The 
validity of this conclusion becomes evident to us when, having 
analysed limited fragments of human experience, we come 
back eventually to experience itself, which once again presses 
upon us the finality of the complexity and variety of the complex 
whole from which sciences concentrating on their restricted 
fields of study are abstractions. 


In attempting, therefore, to formulatea synoptic view of 
life and experience, we have to take a comprehensive view of it: 
for it is just its richness or variety that has to be explained. 
The difficulty of this problem becomes obvious, when in our 
constant and persistent endeavour to understand and achieve it, 
we pass from facts of one order to those of another order whose 
distinctive features and differences are such that they cannot be 
reduced to barren sameness. In the first flush of his researches, 
the scientist is prone to grasp higher categories of explanation in 
terms of the lower, so that the two are apt to be taken by him 
to be the expression of one and the same principle. The 
necessity of recognising new explanatory principles in our 
spnoptic view of reality is pressed on us, because without this 
the facts in the higher regions of thought and knowledge will 
not be explained and made to find their place in the universe. 


Philosophical knowledge, Hegel tells us, is the recognition 
of four fundamental forms or types of human experience, 
namely, the scientific, the moral, the aesthetic and the religious. 
The test of a good philosophy, therefore, is to be found in its 
attempt to comprehend the entire range of it by assigning to 
each one of these areas their legitimate place in the organism of 
human experience. ‘‘ Man has nothing at all but experience; 
and everything he comes to, he comes to only through experience, 
through life itself. All his thinking, be it loose or scientific, 
common or transcendental, starts from experience and has 
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experience ultimately in view. Nothing has unconditional value 
and significance but life; all other thinking, conception, 
knowledge has value only in so far as in some way or other it 
refers to the fact of life, starts from it, and has in view a 
subsequent return to it.’"16 


The synoptic view of Reality and human experience that it 
is the function of philosophy to furnish, cannot exclude large 
areas of human experience, just because they are not amenable 
to scientific treatment. Our most fundamental experiences are 
those which cannot be defined and set down in narrow limits. 
Science itself is part of, presupposes and is based on extra- 
scientific knowledge without which there can be no scientific 
knowledge. When the scientist conducts observations and 
experiments and puts forward the results of his researches about 
the facts of his study, he has, as their very basis and presup- 
positions, his own personal experiences of which the validity of 
his findings is quite independent. These experiences he has to 
take for granted and, without them, he cannot reach any valid 
conclusion. It is no less interesting to examine how he is able 
to know things than it is indispensable for him to examine 
conditions for the possibility of such knowledge; and it will 
then be possible for him to understand the true nature of both 
his scientific and non- or extra-scientific experience, which in a 
synoptic view of experience cannot be neglected. The 
philosopher addresses himself to the task of connecting together 
and thus giving a systematic and consistent view of all the areas 
and provinces of the total human experience This necessity 
atiscs from the fact that all our experiences, the scientific, the 
moral, the aesthetic, and the religious, are human experiences 
and have their source and spring in man who, because of the 
presence of reason in him, cannot rest content with anything 


15, Fichte, Werke, ii. 333, quoted 12 Whilam Wallace. The Logic of 
Hegel, English translation, p. 884, Oxford Unversity Prees, Londen, 1959. 
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short of the unity binding together all the fragments of his 
experience. In the scale of being, man is highest; and human 
experience in all its specialised branches throws light both on 
human nature and on the nature of realitv as a whole which 
expresses itself in them. 


IX. The Place and Value of Religious Experience in 
Human Knowledge : 


Philosophy, therefore, cannot exclude from the scope of its 
critical examination and evaluation such an important and 
universal phenomenon as religious experience, which has been 
and will continue to be the most dominant and absorbing 
preoccupation and passion of mankind the world over ‘‘In 
wandering over the earth you can find cities without walls, 
without science, without rulers, without palaces, without 
treasures, without money, without gymnasium or theatre, but a 
city without temples to the gods, without prayer, oaths and 
prophecy, such a city no mortal has yet seen, nor will ever see” 
Cicero says that there is “‘no nation so uncultured that it does 
not acknowledge some sert of deity, and belief in God is inborn 
in all men. engraved upon their souls as it were ’’.16 Hegel 
tells us: ‘Religion, however, speaking generally, is the 
ultimate and the highest sphere of human consciousness, whether 
it be opinion, will, idea, ordinary knowledge, or philosophical 
knowledge. It 1s the absolute resuli—it is the region into which 
man passes over, as into the domain of absolute truth.”"17 ‘No 
man is so utterly ruined,” he also observes, “‘so lost, and so 
bad, nor can we regard any one as being so wretched that he has 


16. Queted m Fulton J. Sheen, Philosophy of Religion, p 251, Browne 
aad Nolan, Ltd., hengmans, Green & Co., 1952. 


17. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, Vol. I, p. 54, E. T. 
by Spiers and Sanderson, Reutledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1982. 
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no religion whatever in him, even if it were only that he has the 
fear of it, or some yearning after it, or a feeling of hatred 
towards it. For even in this last case, he is inwardly 
occupied with it, and cannot free himself from it.” 38 
Edward Caird remarks: ‘*A man’s real religion, whatever he 
may profess, is the summed up preduct of all his experience, 
the ultimate attitude of thought and feeling and will into which 
he is thrown by his intercourse with the world. And though this 
attitude of mind is, in the main, due to the working of what we 
call unconscious reason, yet the whole nature of man as a 
rational being comes into play in producing it.’*19 


Just because, therefore, religion is one of the deepest and 
profoundest concerns of man in which he has sounded the whole 
gamut of his experience or consciousness, the rational and 
spiritual nature of man must concentrate all its intellectual 
powers with a view to understanding and evaluating the 
contribution it has made to the promotion and advancement of 
human civilization in the chequered history of mankind. 
Philosophy cannot be anything short of all-comprchensive, and 
the temptation to dictate one uniform method for the under- 
standing and interpretation of the diverse data of human 
experience results ultimately in its impoverishment and 
extinction. 


The concepts and categories of scientific experience are only 
symbolic constructions of our concrete experience which is 
extremely attenuated by science and stripped of its varied 
richness. After all, even scientific experience is relevant to the 
total experience, the intelligible explanation and interpretation 
of which is its pledge and responsibility. It begins with the 
ordinary world whose details and varied richness cannot be 
discounted by being reduced to empty abstractions. The 


18, Ibid., pp, S, 6. 


19. The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Ph¥psophers, Vol. 1, 
p. 40, James Maclehose & Sons, Glasgow, 1904, 
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scientist may argue that his concern is rather with these symbolic 
abstractions and not with the whole of experience. But if the 
process of abstraction is pursued to its utmost limits, all other 
elements which play their constitutive roles in the construction 
and constitution of paits of experience get progressively 
eliminated, with the consequence that we are left with nothing 
to understand and examine. That is the reason why the 
philosopher steps in where the scientist leaves off and tries to 
amend his procedure and teaches him that his method can be 
taken only to be partially valid. The conclusions at which the 
scientist arrives by its aid are provisional and not final, and 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as possessing the final and 
absolute authority for pronouncing judgements on the nature of 
the whole of the concrete human experience. We are not 
infrequently swept away by the misleading impression that the 
world of abstractions and symbols is the only world of any 
significance and importance. In fact, it is the bounden duty of 
philosophy to burst through these abstractions of science and to 
relate them to concrete human experience. 


When wethus bzar in our mind the relation of scientific 
experience to tue rest of human experience, we cannot escape 
our responsibility to examine and assess the value and validity 
of religious experience. Just because the conscious intelligence 
of man in all its forms and dimensions manifests itself in all the 
forms and types of religion, and there is a continuous process 
involved in the refinement and deepening of the religious 
consciousness, and also because these spiritual activities exercise 
tremendous influence on the various departments of man’s social 
and moral life, it is necessary that the subject of religion be 
submitted to a rational critical assessment and interpretation of 
it. Of all be'ngs on earth, man alone is endowed with 1eason 
and intelligence which is the principle of unity involved in all 
his mental activities. The spiritual nature of man is by its very 
nature complex in character embracing numerous aspects 
demanding close attention and, unless reason is able to effect 
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harmony among all of them, there is no possibility of an 
integrated personality. 


Of all the concerns of human life, religion is one which has 
characteristic features which are no less universal than they are 
extraordinary and unique. It has been the chief source of all 
man’s inspiration and has ineculated him with burning 
enthusiasm and passion to the extent that even the sacrifice of 
his life is not a very heavy price that he is prepared to pay for its 
ideals. Religion adds meaning to what man approves or 
condemns. Religion is the only preoccupation that concentrates, 
inpregnates and informs all his mental faculties and powers; it 
is that which impels him to execcise all the powers that he 
possesses. Nothing short of the whole man is its subject and the 
teligious believer feels secure in his belief that cosmic powers 
are at his back, always supporting and inspiring him with 
courage and hope. In all his activities, he has the couraze and 
strength to defy and conquer all obstacles and restraints in his 
way. 


X. Necessity of Philosophical Assessment and Scrutiny 
of Religions Experience : 


But as the history of religion both in the East and the West 
shows, it is double-edged sword. Religion has proved itself 
to be the strongest force both for its creative and destructive 
designs and has stood by the side of both reason and dognatism. 
It is not always certain which way the wind blows. Looking at 
its creative function in the history of civilization, we can say 
that religion is the only interest of man’s whole life that has 
both introduced harmony into the warring elements of his 
individual personal life and also into the collective life of 
nations, peoples and races. It has been the greatest cementing, 
integrating force in human life, as no other occupation of man 
can ever claim to be. It alone teaches him the worthlessness 
er utility of the values and ends of life that he seeks. But it has 
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been responsible also for the exhibition of man’s most 
uncontrolled brutal passions and, in its name, most heinous, 
horrible and heartrending crimes have been committed. There 
can virtually be no end to wars that are fought inits name. It 
is said that the Christians were responsible for the First World 
War. In fact, war was resisted by the unbelievers, the socialists 
and the anti-Christians. The assassination of Jaures, who 
opposed war, was hailed by Christian believers. More often 
than not, it is atheists and secularists that have resisted any 
move for wars. There is no doubt that Christianity and 
Communism combine in the perpetration of an enormous number 
of crimes against mankind. The history of Christianity bears 
eloquent testimony to the fact that Christians have been mainly 
responsible for many acts of persecution and violence in the 
world. 


There are very few religions in the world that can lay claim 
to immunity from religious persecution, Christianity promoted 
anti-semitism from the time when it became the religion of the 
Roman people. It is Christians who fought the religious 
crusades so frequent in Western Europe. Free thinking has 
always been condemned by Christian Fathers and belicvers. As 
Christianity, so also most religions, so far as their history 
shows, have been the source of an untold number of crimes 
against humanity. Slavery was defended by Christian Fathers. 
Religious persecution, in fact, was unknown in ancient history 
except among the Jews. Christianity made religious persecution 
moore common. 


But there is another side also to the matter. Religion has 
proved itself to be the most useful and effective source of human 
welfare. It supplies that to our secular ends and interests 
without which they can only be barren. Think of human 
civilization and culture without religion, without its profound 
influence on human activities. Indeed, without religion man 
oan have no hope for bis future. It is religion that makes man 
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uphofd the cause of the good in life; and it is religion that 
makes him believe that what is good is also real. 


Can we think of anything lofty and inspiring in human 
affairs without religion ? Can the supremely real and good be only 
secular ends and interests? If so, how much will remain in 
addition to his secular goals which man can cherish? Is one 
entitled to believe that the world 1s notacosmos if one has 
doubts that the world is not a system and is not the expression 
of intelligence and will? Can both the beliefs, that there is no 
rational order in the world and that it is rational through and 
through, hang together ? Can there be morality as the pursuit of 
goodness for its own sake, if what we are constrained to believe 
to be real is nothing but prudence and selfishness? Why should 
we practise the good, if what is the Ultimate Good does nat 
survive beyond the destruction of everything terresterial? If 
there is nothing on which we can rest our hopes, nothing which 
is omnipotent and which no power on earth can resist, what 
meaning can our hopes and ambitions in life may be acknow- 
ledged to have? It is such a pessimistic picture of human life 
that is presented to us, if in reality there is nothing behind the 
world in which we live. If there is no spiritual principle immanent 
in the world, hunma life is bou.id to be but melancholy and 
gloomy. Religion alone adds meaning to all human affairs. 


The paradoxical nature of religion which is exhibited in the 
wholesome influences it exercises in tuilding up the texture of 
civilization, the cementing force which it claims as its 
inseparable possession, and also the most heinous crimes and 
brutalities that have been committed in its name, calls for a 
proper understanding of its nature. F.eligion, wt.ether for its 
creative function or for the destructive rol that it has played in 
the course of civilisation, cannot be left unexamined. As in 
secular matters, so also in religion, there are assumptions which 
need to be examined and understood from time to time in the 
larger perspective of the growing knowledge of the world. It is 
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one reason that is manifested both in the outside world and in 
the inner world of man, and there cannot be an unresolved 
conflict or hostility between them. 


In all other departments of human life, enquiry is the 
indispensable condition of the advancement of knowledge and of 
effective practical purpose and progress Before we are able to 
apply the principles of a particular sphere of knowledge to our 
practical interest, we need to examine its assumptions. ‘There 
is never any discipline, branch or province of knowledge 
founded on unexamined assumptions. In all secular matters, we 
are always obliged to exercise our conscious intelligence with a 
view to knowing their nature and the conditions that makes 
them possible. We proceed with the assumption that to the 
human intelligence nothing can be unintellegible except that 
which is irrational. We cannot, therefore, make an exception 
in the case of the religious experience of mankind. The exercise 
of doubt in respect of the value and validity of religion rather 
adds to its dignity and utility and to the recognition of it asa 
recognisable force in the culture of man. As Kant says: 
** When religion seeks to shelter itself behind its sanctity, and 
law behind its majesty, they justly awaken suspicion against 
themselves, and lose all claim to the sincere respect which reason 
yields only to that which has been able to bear the test of its 
free and open scrutiny °’.20 


The questions and principles with which religion deals are 
ultimate in character. The principles are comprehensive and 
dominate the whole personality of man and pervade all the 
activities through which man gives expression to his attitude. 
It is religion more than anything else that determines the whole 


20. Watson, Selections from Kant, p. 1, James Macehose & Sons, 
Glasgow, 1908. 
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attitude of man to live and to the universe as a whole. In all 
such matters, the exercise of reason cannot be dispensed with, 
because it is with its assistance that we can mould the channels 
through which religion can work both for human welfare and for 
the complete evaporation of all ideals on which the fate of 
human civilization has rested so far. 


There is also the question of the genuineness of religious 
experience. Religion is essentially a matter of inner life, the 
cultivation and culture of the inner spiritual powers and forces 
which are not capable of being placed on one’s palms or analysed 
and dissected in the laboratory of the scientist. It is not what 
one can perceive with one’s gross eyes, but essentially a 
subjective affair. Hence the commonplace scientific methods 
and standards explanatory of the ordinary objects, are not 
applicable to it. 


There are many people who categorically deny the reality 
of such a thing as a religious experience. Its genuineness is du3 
fundamentally to its subjectivity and its individual character. 
The outcome of religious experience and the generalisations 
and conclusions which spring from it are, first of all, born in 
the personal experience of the individual; and it takes some 
time for them to express their hidden secrets in various spheres 
of human thought and action. There are many people who do 
mot accept the validity of anything which does not possess 
mathematical validity in the sense that it can be expressed in 
mathematical language or is measurable. Such an attitude or 
criterion of the reality and truth of things has dominated 
philosophy from the sixteenth century onwards, and up till now 
many people have surrendered their free thinking to dogmatic 
scepticism. 


In such circumstances, it becomes necessary for us to 
examine if such an important aspect of human experience as 
religion can be unceremoniously brushed aside as being nothing 
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but fictitious and as referring to Nothing beyond our own pious 
wishes and imagination. Who is there to assert the existence of 
any supreme reality outside our desires, wishes and emotions? 
Therefore, the very subjectivity of religion, the very fact that it 
is most individual and most personal calls for an enquiry into its 
nature, because it is possible that, just on account of its 
subjectivity, it is most universal. Itis at least in this sphere 
that one could claim that the most individual and .he most 
personal is the most universal. Therefore, reason which is the 
principle of unity in man and which seeks to organise all the 
spheres of human knowledge cannot allow us to exempt us from 
the responsibility of bestowing our cold, dispassionate thought 
on such a subject of supreme importance for man. 


A dividing wall between the different departments of human 
activities and interest cannot be supposed to exist. As all our 
interests are related to one another, unless we are able to 
organise them, to co-ordinate and interrelate the different modes 
of our apprehensions of things, we will continue to drift 
aimlessly. If religiousissues are not raised, man’s life is bound 
to drift; because there is always in what man does, thinks and 
feels, the question of a certain standard of evaluation of what he 
thinks, feels and wills, of accepting and rejecting things by 
reference to their utility or harmfulness. How can one thik of 
this standard of evaluation, of judging things in terms of high 
and low, good or bad, without having first looked into the 
question of religion? Religion, as has been indicated already, 
rests on what is considered to be ultimate both in reality and 
value. It is from the standard that it furnishes that we judge 
and act in the world and society in which we are placed. 


It is of utmost significance, therefore, that we should 
enquire into its assumptions and postulates. In all our 
activities we always have before our eyes a certain criterion of 
reality and value. We cannot proceed even a step further, 
unless that to which our thoughts and actions are directed is 
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good and desirable. This is the underlying unquestionable 
assumption of all normal human activities. Nobody acts, except 
on the assumption that what he does is good, though afterwards 
when its nature is examined, he may find itto be based upon 
errors and wrong beliefs and hasty judgments. In order, therefore, 
that we may rule out all possibility of hesitancy in action and 
eliminate all doubts and uncertainties as to the truth and validity 
that religion claims, it is necessary for it to be subjected to 
réinterpretation and evaluation from time to time. 


It is often said that religion may be expressed by affiliating 
it’ not necessarily to God, to life hereafver or to immortality, 
and that its dimensions may be restricted only to the creative 
possibilities of man. There are countless forms of religious 
experience, ‘and it becomes necessary for us to examine which of 
them can claim the designation of religion in the true sense of 
the term. Religion is deprived nowadays of its supernatural 
elements and is brought down to the secular level and the 
creative possibilities of man, so that there is nothing beyond 
man and the world to which he can look up. We may ask what then 
can distinguish religion from morality. All these questions have 
presented themselves to us every now and then. Confusion in 
such matters is still increasing, due to the sophisticated thinking 
of modern theologians who have even gone to the length of 
announcing the death of God. 


Can we consistently think of religion without God? Can it 
be reduced to purely human interests and dimensions? Can 
religion be understood exclusively in terms of secular ends? 
Such are the questions that confront men who are believers in the 
traditional point of view concerning the reality and value of 
religious experience. As these questions have assumed a certain 
prominence and importance in the confusion created by modern 
theology, our interpretation and evaluation of the functions of 
our beliefs is the urgent need of the hour, and it is by means of 
philosophy alone that our doubts can be resolved. 
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XI. Interrelations of Different Disciplines of Human 
Knowledge : 


Religion is the most complex aspect of human nature, which 
is also shaped and moulded by many other conditions and 
circumstances of man’s secular life. Progress in the different 
branches of science, the discovery of the laws of nature and the 
unfoldment of the hidden secrets of the natural phenomena 
continue to throw new light on it and transform our old opinions 
about the nature and constitution of the world. The religious 
man has the responsibility to coordinate his progress in all the 
fields of knowledge with his fundamental assumptions and beliefs 
which constitute for him the religious interpretation of reality 
and also determine his conduct and his relationship with his 
fellow-men. 


This is the necessity for philosophical reflection upon 
religious beliefs. There is no doubt that they have always gone 
hand in hand, though the relationship between them may not 
have been rendered explicit. Indeed, it is difficult to say when 
religion began and when the reftection upon its nature came to 
exercise its influence upon the human mind. This must, however, 
be conceded that both religion and philosophy arise from the 
very rational nature of man; and the question as to the measure 
in which reason comes to exercise its power on them is only a 
matter of degree. We can say that though reason is at work in 
both religion and philosophy, its function in the latter is more 
conscious than in the former. Man has been religious long 
before he became a philosopher. Philosophy is a conscious 
teflection on the central convictions of man as regards his nature, 
his place in the cosmos, his relationship with it and with the 
supteme power behind the universe. It is reason that makes man 
religious and it is reason that directs his attention to a particular 
object of worship and also lays down rules of worship or the 
manner in which he has to express his relationship with it. The 
whole activity is a rational one, 
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Unless the powers of thinking are active, he will never peep 
beyond his own marrow self. Unless, in other words, reason in 
him awakens his sleeping powers and brings them to bear upon 
his thinking about his surroundings and the conditions which 
determine him, man can never think of higher beings or a super- 
natural order different from himself. Therefore, icis reason 
that makes him transcend his own limited self and believe in 
powers that shape and control his destiny. Yet, the manner in 
which reason works in the beginning is not conscious. In the 
beginning, man’s religion is not the result of his self- 
consciousness, the outcome of the conscious exercise of his 
thought. He has religion first, and then he subjects his religion 
to conscious crtical reflection. It is clear man perceives, 
reasous and makes inferences long before he begins to examine 
what the laws of perception or inference are, what the conditions 
of perception are, or how valid inference is determined by 
certain laws. Similarly, man has many -social organisations and 
institutions and a definite social order long before he bestows his 
thought on them with a view to acquiring knowledge of the rules 
and laws of their operation. Man has customs and rules long 
before he comes to think about the principles underlying them. 
Similarly, man is a religious being long before he seeks to 
understand and evaluate his religion, to examine if there is any 
reality behind it which is its ground and centre. 


Religion, thus, inits origion, is simple faith, though this 
faith is not utterly and absolutely devoid of reason. Reason, 
however, is not always explicit, clear and conscious in the 
exercise of its functions. Even the beliefs which come to 
dominate his mind are products of reason, though they are not 
explicit, clear and conscious. Thus, we can say that religion, 
no less than philosophy, springs from the self-consciousness of 
man, though the manner in which the latter is at work must 
differ from it; and this is why philosophical reflection comes in 
afterwards to interpret and evajuate his religious beliefs. 
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XII. Philosophy cannot supersede Religion : 

The philosophy of religion is not religion. Philosophy is 
rather religion brought to self-consciousness. Theology or the 
philosophy of religion is only a formal activity engaged in the 
conscious explanation, reflection and reinterpretation of its 
nature. When theology or philosophy is allowed to exercise its 
function upon religion, we must say that the latter has outgrown 
the stage of mere simple faith. Long after man has been able 
to determine his conduct by religion, he comes to realise the 
necessity of reordering intellectual and moral life by means of 
conscious reflection on it, believing that the more he tries to 
understand them by means of reason and discovers their rational 
functions, the more effective they are bound to be. Hence, 
religion in its early stages is more emotional and practical than 
reflective and conscious. It takes the form of rituals and a code 
of conduct rather than of a creed. Its beliefs are embodied in 
mythology rather than in Jogical propositions and judgments. 


There is, in other words, in the beginning of its career, no 
attempt ata clear understanding of its nature. The necessity 
does not arise at all. Religion, that is to say, in this stage of 
its existence, is intuitive and practical, and does not try to 
understand the principles that underlie it. It does not take 
care to interpret and assess its relations with all other spheres of 
human activity It is still crude and primitive with no desire to 
look into its credentials. But it is in the interest of religion 
itself that its functions and principles need to be explained, 
understood, reinterpreted and criticised from time to time. In 
the absence of critical reflection upon its nature and constitu- 
tion, it can by no means be regarded as exercising any 
wholesome effect on human thought and conduct. The 
imaginative form in which it makes its appearance has to be 
replaced by rational exposition and vindication of its principles. 
Thete is always the necessity of understanding its nature, and 
this is never possible unless we are able to modify and moderate 
its imaginative. character, 
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We must know what the object of aur worship, veneration 
and adoration is. Mere blind, unquestioned faith in the object 
of worship cannot tell us why other objects also cannot deserve 
similar worship from us. Why do we worship some object 
rather than others? Why for instance we should kneel down 
with a contrite heart before the portrait of Jesus Christ rather 
than believe in magic and witchcraft, has to be examined 
because man is what the objects of his belief shape and 
determine him to be.2! 


A man’s conduct and character is to a very considerable 
extent determined by the objects of his belief. A rational, 
conscious, reflective understanding of religion is therefore 
indispensable. 


We do not say that human nature in all its complexity can 
be made transparently clear by the exercise of conscious 
intelligence and reflective thinking. It is too presumptuous to 
claim that there is nothing whatsoever in human nature that can 
escape critical reflection and rational understanding. There are 
ideals of reason, the ideal forms which reason constrains us to 
think our hopes and aspirations must take. That is to say, we 
dream of our social institutions taking an ideal, rational, 
consummate form. Reason is expected by us to manifest itself 
in its ideal forms in all our activities and beliefs But this is 
only an ideal, and we cannot think of such a stage of human 
civilization ever being accomplished and consummated in the 
history of mankind. Yet we must not be depressed by the 
possibility of the recurrent failure of our reason to express itself. 
in its idea] perfection in our secular interests. The mere effort 
of bringing our reflective thinking to bear upon the foundations 
of our belief must in itself be regarded as commendable ; and it 
is this that has been responsible in no small measure for its 
contribution to the progress of human culture. 
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Man’s whole life cannot be said to be completely rational. 
He has emotions, instincts, passions; he has his hunger and love, 
affections and hatred; and yet even then we are able to under- 
stand only if we allow reason to operate upon them. After all, 
we have to think of the objects of our love, to know which 
things satisfy our hunger and which things deserve our affection 
or our hatred. Civilization, of which religion forms a very 
important component, cannot be thought to have reached the 
present stage of perfection without the part critical reflection 
must have played in the course of its history. 


While thus, on the one hand, in the interest of religion 
we have to welcome the critical reinterpretation and criticism of 
our beliefs, on the other hand, there are many who, because the 
objects which it deals with are very high and are above reason, 
and the characteristics of religious consciousness, while touching 
all other sides of mental life, are completely isolated from the 
intellect, leap forward to claim that there is no necessity of the 
exercise of critical reflection on it. Thus, an objection to a 
critical assessment of our religious beliefs leads such people to 
hold that the essence of religion is revealed in mysticism. 
Religion in the height of its perfection is essentially mystical in 
character. As what a thing is, is what marks its culmination 
and perfection, religion must be identified with mysticism. But 
mysticism, which pervades the whole of man’s mental and 
Spiritual life, develops rather in defiance of the dictates of 
the intellect. 


If, therefore, true religion is mysticism and has to deal with 
our feelings and emotions, rather than with the intellect, 
religion must be exempted from the need of the intellect to under- 
stand and interpret its assumptions and foundations. What is 
valuable in religion is behaviour or conduct and not thonght or 
belief. The standard, therefore, of the assessment of religious 
belief is practical rather than theoretical. We judge a man not 
by what intellectual outlook he holds to be true regerdiag the 
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nature and constitution of the world and his place in it, but 
rather by his relationships with his fellow-men. Hence doubt 
in respect of the validity of religious beliefs only engenders grave 
misconceptions rather than obliterates them. Not only sceptics 
and agnostics, but even devout believers exptess their hostility 
to the rational assessment of religious beliefs. They are of the 
opinion that doubt disturbs faith and prevents us from benefiting 
from the salutary results which it exercises on human conduct. 
Doubt seems really a spiritual disease and the denial of the 
validity of religious beliefs a veritable sin. They maintain that 
religion is not at all an affair of the intellect and that, therefore, 
intellectual scrutiny of it is not in conformity with its nature 
and essence. 


XIII. Autonomy of Religious Experience : - 


At the present time when science seems to have dominated 
our way of thinking, looking at things with the clear light 
furnished by it has dispelled much of our ignorance and many 
superstitions and dogmas. We no longer feel encouraged to 
believe in the reality of any miraculous revelation of God. 
There was a time when people believed that God reveals Himself 
on certain special occasions selected by Him in the course of 
history. Such expressions of the desire and activity of God 
were at variance with the normal course of nature, and that is 
why these strange occurrences were designated as miraculous. 
Miracles were considered to be special revelations of the nature 
and character of God. As these revelations were distinctively 
of a divine character and contravened all known laws of nature 
and reason, the intellect could never understand their mysteries 
and secrets. The proponents of this view were imperviously 
entrenched in the belief that it is left to God alone to reveal 
Himself to man and that there is nothing in human nature itself 
which can enable man to know Him. Human effort for the 
understanding of the working of God in the course of nature is 
impossible, because whether God can allow Himself to be 
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known by human intelligence is entirely a matter of His owa 
choice and desire. 


But nowadays beliefs in miracles and the special ravelations 
of God have been shattered by the predominance of the scientific 
point of view. It is natural for such people as take science 
and scientific outlook to have a determining voice in all other 
spheres of human thought and action, to urge that the human 
intelligence cannot help us to understand the articles of faith. 
But many others also who do not recognize the competence of 
science to pronounce judgments on all human affairs, are not slow 
in casting doubt on the possibility of a critical assessment, from 
time to time, of religion and the theoretical inderstanding of it. 
They tell us that religious beliefs and the verities of divine 
knowledge come from above. These truths, they claim, come 
by way of emotions. There are some special spiritual powers 
and endowments in man through which these revelations and 
religious truths come. Intuition is a higher faculty for the 
comprehension of mysterious, inscrutable truths. Intuitive 
ttuths which are higher in the scale of knowledge, cannot be 
subjected to intellectual treatment and interpretation. 


Then, again, there is another view that mere intellectual 
ideas are of no use to man. It is emotions and feelings which 
give inspiration, courage and strength to him. Religion is 
basically an emotional orientation to the ground of our existence 
and of the universe. As it is emotional rather than intellectual 
in nature, questions of truth or falsehood regarding religious 
beliefs are quite irrelevant. What matters in religion must be 
taken to be the values and constructive ideals for which it 
stands. 


Moreover, religion is an autonomous activity of human 
nature. It stands by itself. There is nothing with which it can, 
be compared. All the data and facts with which religion is 
concerned are 80 unique in nature that they bear no analogy with 
anything else known to us in our common experience. Byea the 
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powers which mar exercises in religion have a distinctive 
character of their own and are different from all his other 
powers. In fact, in religion the relation which man bears to 
other things, to God, and to his fellow-men, are direct and 
immediate, while in all his other activities man’s relationships 
are indirect and mediate. 


It is not possible for the poor intellect, analytic and abstract 
in nature, to comprehend or grasp the nature of religion and the 
specific manner in which man is able to deal with all beings and 
things in the world. 


It would be interesting here to take into account the views of 
such leading thinkers as Carlyle, William James and Balfour on 
the one hand and of empiricists like John Stuart Mill and 
Spencer on the other hand. Carlyle’s view has been hinted at in 
the foregoing paragraphs in which intellectual criticism of 
religion has been held to be destructive of religious beliefs. 
William James points out that rcligion is entirely a matter of our 
will to believe. We are not at all concerned in religion to 
enquire whether or not there is any reality atthe root of the 
universe, some supernatural force or principle. What matters is 
the efficacious result religion brings about. Not all things in 
life require evidence for being acted upon. There are many 
interests in which we need to embark upon an adventure without 
any evidence on our side. We have to take a risk. The 
disadvantages of not taking the risk outnumber the advantages 
ef taking it. This is so, because, without taking the risk, 
there is absolutely no possibility of any gain or advantage: and 
if there is any advantage, it certainly marks the crowning 
achievement of one’s life. William James and others with him, 
therefore, tell us that religion is similar in nature to some of 
those occupations of man in which risk brings about a rich 
harvest. 


The objection that religion is essentially volitional in 
character and that, therefore, religious questions cannot b¢ 
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answered by reason, can be met by pointing out that there is n6 
unrelieved antagonism between the true and the good. Donbdt 
engendered by reason can be removed by reason alone.@® It 
cannot be held that there is nothing final and absolute in what is 
settled by reason. Even this assertion is established by reasoa 
itself. If we do not obliterate doubts by penetrating into the 
nature of the object that is the object of doubt, they will be 
allowed free play and can affect the whole of our mental life, 
leading to its degeneration and destruction. 


Josiah Royce rightly observes that doubt is not only a 
privilege in the matter of religious experience, but is also a sacred 
duty of the philosopher. ‘‘ As for doubt on religious questions,”’ 
says Royce, ‘‘ that is for a truth-seeker not only a privilege but 
a duty, and as we shall experience all through this study, doubt 
has a curious and very valuable place in philosophy. Pholosophic 
truth, as such, comes to us first under the force of doubt, and 
we never can be very near it in our search unless, for a longer or 
shorter time, we have come to despair of it altogether First, 
then, the despair of a thorough-going doubt, and then the 
discovery that this doubt contains in its bosom the truth that we 
are sworn to discover...—this is the typical philosophic 
experience.”23 Ramanuja says that mere faith, unsupported by 
reason, is incompetent to lend support to the credeniials of 
religion.24 

It is doubt that purifies religion from any possible error. 
Doubt not only removes etror, but even substantiates and 
authenticates the germ of truth that religion contains. Doubi 
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confirms the kernel of truth contained in religion. It 
strengthens the hold of the religious believer on the truths which 
he had been only blindly believing. The rational nature of man 
cannot allow him to accept any truth without enquiry. The 
authority of mere tradition has no value, because unless it is made 
part of one’s experience, it cannot have any authority what- 
soever. Principles of conduct always require the necessity of 
critical reflection. Religious experience, therefore, has always 
got to be subjected to critical reflection, for this is the only 
manner in which we can be assured of its truth. Even if it he 
claimed that religion has a kind of validity and a kind of 
strength unparalleled in other spheres of knowledge, this 
valitlity and this strength have to be examined. It is common 
knowledge that power or strength, unexercised and unexamined, 
turns into vagueness and feebleness. Strength and power are 
revealed only during the severest trials and tests. 


The argument that doubts in religious matters ean be 
dispelled by action is not quite valid, inasmuch as intelligence is 
such a power in human nature that it must produce restlessness, 
untess it is able to understand the real nature of the thing which 
it has doubted. In fact, action can never remove doubt, 
because doubt pertains to the cognitive function of the mind 
which requires answer from those faculties and powers of the 
mind which bring it into contact with objects for the revelation 
of their essential character. Doubt, indeed, can be silenced. 
Butit creates imbalance and a state of suspended action with no 
reference to any system of thought and belief on which man can 
rest and by means of which he can bring about order and 
coherence between his conflicting impulses, tendencies and 
desices. Doubt has a disintegrating effect on the human 
personality, and if its integrity is to be maintained, it is not by 
action. Only persistent efforts for the knowledge of things can 
dispel doubt. It is not helpful, therefore, in the matter of 
religion which is concerned with ultimate principles, to hold 
that action and not knowledge or the exercises of the intellect 
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that can eliminate all our suspicions regarding the validity of 
religious experience. 


XIV. Attack on the Need of Philosophical Inquiry 
of Religion : 


The assertion thai religion is essentially emotional in nature 
and origin and is not, therefore, concerned with truth or 
falsehood, must sound strange in the ears of man whose reason 
cannot exempt him from the obligation to examine even those 
values on which he rests his conduct. After.all, before anything 
is considered valuable, it is natural for us to be convinced of its 
character as something we need for fulfilling our needs. 
Questions of truth cannot be isolated from those of value. We 
no doubt entertain emotions for certain things, emotions either 
of love or of hate; yet they all presuppose a prior staté of 
the knowledge of such things. Before anything is to be desired 
or shunned, we need to understand its essential character. 
Emotion, in other words, is itself an after-effect of the cognition 
of a thing, imperfect though it may be. If itis thus a matter 
of common knowledge not to love or hate persons and things 
without knowledge of them, why should we hesitate to struggle 
for our knowledge in regard to such great things as whether there 
is or is not in truth evidence for the existence of God or @ 
supernatural power, an omnipotent and omniscient mind behind 
the flux of events designated samsara or the universe? 


The view, therefore, that a philosophical examination of 
religious experience is uncalled for, arises out of ' an 
inadequate view of the nature of emotions themselves. 
Emotions, in fact, cannot.be moral or spiritual in themselves. 
We however characterise them as good or bad, worthy or 
unworthy, moral or immoral. But it may. be asked what ‘their 
basis in the cognitive function of the human intellect ts, tow 
they can be suppesed-to possess the- chatioteristiog we attribute 
fo them and by which they are knows toes,’ There 18 that is 
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to say, no emotion without its being judged as good or bad. 
But judging emotions in terms of their characterisation as good 


or bad presupposses intellectual assessment of the objects of 
eur emotions. 


To say that truths of religion are above reason does not 
amount to the affirmation that it is a purely irrational affair. It 
is true that the proof of its validity does not lie merely in 
propositions of a certain kind. It is true that religion has for 
its object nothing which has only relative or instrumental valuc. 
The object of religion is Absolute Value or Absolute Worth. 
Yet, we must be sure that the object of religious belief is really 
the Absolute. In fact, in all our undertakings and apprehensions 
of objects and events or phenomena, our whole self is involved. 
We not only desire to know things, but our knowledge is 
determined by the purpose which they are expected to serve or 
by their capacity to meet some genuine need of our personality. 
It is not only emotional satisfaction, but also the knowledge as 
to their capacity to fulfil the requirements of a worthy ideal, that 
reorder human attitude and conduct to them. 


The true, the good and the beautiful are mutually 
amplicative. We cannot separate the good from the true. 
Hence, any statement affirming the subordination of the true to 
the good arises from a misconception of their real nature. We 
cannot isolate the good from the true, if at all we do not want 
ix to be merely empty and illusory. Nor is it reasonable to hold 
that because religion is an autonomous activity and thus 
radically differs from all other human concerns, it authorises us 
to exempt it. from the criticism of its nature and function. 
Religion, no doubt, involves the direct relation of man to the 
Divine Being, and the poor intellect cannot penetrate into His 
mature. Mevertheless, we cannot believe that we are utterly 
incapable of understanding the Divine or the Infinite. In other 
words, we may not comprehend Him, but this does not amount 
jo our complete ignorance of Him. We cannot admit that the 
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Infinite or the whole which gives a certain coherence and 
intelligibility to all things is itself unintelligible. 


In his Introduction to his Commentary on the Brahma Siitras, 
the great Sahkaracdrya has answered the same objection asa 
preliminary basis for plunging into an enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman. He says that enquiry into the nature of Brahman is 
impossible if Brahman is unintelligible, and is pointless if It is 
already known to us. He breaks these two horns of the dilemma 
by holding that Brahman is not completely unintelligible. In 
fact, the Infinite which is completely unintelligible to us is no 
genuine Infinite. The Infinite is not completely isolated from 
the finite. How can we talk of any concept of the Infinite or of 
any idea of it, unless in some way or other we are already 
familiar with its nature? The knowledge of the limits of a 
certain thing is also the knowledge of that which lies beyond 
those limits, Saftkara, therefore, says that the Infinite is net 
utterly unknown. 


Of course, we possess the knowledge of the Infinite, but this 
knowledge is not a conscious and clear one. It is just the need 
to perfect and consummate this vague awareness of Brakman into 
a clear and conscious one that prompts the enquiry into the 
nature of Brahman. We cannot, therefore, say that just because 
the Infinite is the object of religion we need not bother ovr 
heads to have a systematic, intelligible and consistent treatment 
of the central convictions on which it rests. Without critical 
scrutiny, how can we even advance the view that religion stands 
by itself with its autonomous activity and is different from ail 
other concerns and occupations of human life ? 


Making a distinction between science and religion and 
holding thus that the sphere of the latter is the sphere of the 
Unknowable while that of the former is what everyone knows, 
orcan know, another celebrated thinker, Spencer has argued 
out the case for the impossibility of a philosophical examination 
of our religious beliefs. The provinces of knowledge in seine 
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and religion are so well defined and demarcated from each other 
and so non-communicating that there can be no point in 
thinking of a rational account of religion. What we are able to 
know and what is within the reach of our powers of knowledge 
and understanding is Nature with which science deals, but the 
Supernatural is the sphere of religion. Our knowledge of the 
Supernatural, it may be confessed, is next to nothing. Perhaps 
we know nothing more of the Supernatural than that it merely 
exists. We cannot claim any knowledge of the Supernatural in 
the sense of knowing ordinary objects presented to our senses 
and the mind. It is, no doubt, a fact that religion is a universal 
phenomenon and that we all of us are in possession of certain 
feelings, sentiments and emotions which can be called religious. 
The religious sentiment and instincts also are not intelligible, 
except by reference to something which transcends Nature and 
the order of the finite existence. As this principle to which 
religion refers, is utterly beyond the region of the finite and is 
not at all) accessible to the senses and the intéllect, there is no 
point in thinking that wecan fully understand our relations 
to it. 


It is through such objections that Spencer tried to 
demonstrate the impossibility of a rational exposition and 
treatment of religious experience. ‘Natural theology," he 
says, ‘‘is a science falsely so called....It seeks to weigh the 
infinite in the balance of the finite....Tt is to the scientific man a 
delusion, to the religious man a share.”28 ‘“‘ The office of 
theology’, says Lewes, “‘is now generally recognised as 
distinct from that of science......It confesses its inability to 
furnish knowledge with any available data. It restricts itself to 
the region of faith, and leaves to philosophy and science the 
region of inquiry”’.26 “‘We not only learn by the frustration 
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of all our efforts that the reality underlying appearance is totally 
and for ever inconceivable by us; but we also learn why from 
the very nature of our intelligence it must be so ’’.27 


Grant that the principle behind Nature is utterly distinct 
from what is understandable in terms of the categories of 
thought, that, as Kant points out, there is no possibility of our 
even penetrating into its mysteries and depths. Kant demolished 
the structure of Natural Theology. For these writers, thus, 
religion is exclusively a matter of faith and, as faith is the 
opposite counterpart of reason, there can be no philosophy of 
religion. 


The above objection denies knowledge of the element of 
transcendence in human knowledge and experience. But even 
the transcendent factor in human experience and knowledge is 
such that we cannot say that it is utterly unknown to us and that 
it isnot accessible and intelligible to the human mind, even though 
the senses or the mind, by perception and inference, cannot 
help us to know it. Knowledge itself may be supposed to be 
of many kinds, sensuous knowledge being one of them. If the 
objection of both Kant and Spencer implies that a systematic, 
intelligible and coherent treatment, interpretation and 
exposition of religion is not possible because its object is not 
known by the senses and the intellect, then this does not carry 
any weight, because it is just this verdict that unites all the great 
seers in all the religious traditions of the world. From time 
immemorial, religious believers themselves have reserved a 
special sphere of knowledge in which experience of God and of 
supernatural truths takes place in a manner not found in that 
province of knowledge which is called science. The objects 
claimed to be known in science and in religion also are radically 
different. 
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In this sense, we can say that a rationat exposition, 
interpretation and understanding of the great truths of religion 
is impossible. But objection is taken to question and rule out 
altogether the possibility of any transcendent factor even in our 
common experience. It is held that knowledge cannot transcend 
immanent categories and is intelligible in terms of factors and 
conditions belonging to the world in time and space. All 
religious experiences, therefore, and all propositions concerning 
the nature and character of God which have accumulated in the 
course of centuries, may thus turn out to be mere fictions and 
chimeras. With the growth of science they are destined to die a 
natural death. Spencer and his colleagues do not call inte 
question the existence of such a thing as the religious sentiment, 
but the damaging remark they make is that the object of 
religious emotions or sentiments is unknowable. Spencer is of 
the opinion that all religious emotions derive their strength and 
effectiveness from the fact that their object is inscrutable, 
mysterious and unknown. We cannot possibly entertain the 
feelings of awe, wonder, humility, submission and surrender 
towards something with which we are already familiar. Religion 
is nothing except mute reverence for the Unknowable. 


It would be helpful, before we take up a systematic criticism 
of this point of view, to review the arguments which have been 
advanced in support of this contention. Kant and his colleagues 
point out that the conditions of knowledge require that a thing 
to be known be given in space and time. and be such as is the 
cause or source of some sensations. Further, things are known 
only by being distinguished from one another, by being limited 
by other things, and by being shown that, while they possess 
some features, other determinations of their nature are wanting 
in them. Some characteristics, again, which they exclude, are 
possessed by others. Because God or the Infinite, as evea 
SabkarSc&rya has shown, cannot thus be shown to possess such 
characteristic features and cannot thus be limited by other 
objects. we eannot claim knowledge of Him. 
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XV. The Reality of the Transcendent Principle in all 
Knowledge : 


All these objections to the philosophy of religion or to an 
intelligible account of’ God at least point to the irresistible 
conclusion that the existence itself of the Absolute is something 
which cannot be questioned. Kant and Spencer are agnostics, 
but agnosticism does not question the existence of that which it 
declares to be unknown and unknowable to us. However, they 
tell us that our knowledge of God or of the Absolute is not 
definite and that it always continues to be something quite vague 
and obscure. While our knowledge of other things is definite 
and positive, there 1s no definite and positive knowledge of the 
Absolute. Our experience of it is hardly any better than 
ignorance. 


But to this argument the following reply can be given. In 
the first place we cannot reasonably hold that human knowledge 
is confined to the finite order without knowing what lies beyond 
space and time We cannot know the limit of a thing without 
knowing that which lies beyond it or by which it is limited. 
‘*We are most nearly awake when we dream that we dream”. 
Tue question is: are we ever able to understand what knowledge 
itself is without recognising the reality of something which 
conditions the possibility of knowledge? 


lf we closely examine the contention that there can be no 
rational understanding and exposition of divine truths or of 
rehigious beliefs, because they belong to a sphere that is utterly 
different from the province of human knowledge which is 
inherently finite and relative, it turns out to be shallow: We 
cannot plead ignorance of the Infinite, because it 1s something 
known to us 4 priori. It is unquestionably the standard by 
comparison with which we are led to think that our knowledge 
of all other thiags is finite. In fact, in the same mental act, we 
at once know the limits of human knowledge and iatelligence 
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and also that which is beyond it. Both these forms of awareness 
and knowledge are correlative, so that we cannot say that while 
our finite knowledge or intelligence enables us to know the 
things of the world, the Infinite is utterly inaccessible to us. 
No one can claim to be sleeping, if he is aware or conscious of 
the fact that he is dreaming. Similarly, we cannot be conscious 
of the imperfections of our knowledge as something relative and 
imperfect without knowing that which is Infinite and perfect. 
We must get away from the prejudice that the Infinite, who is 
the principle of our own intelligence, emotion and will, is utterly 
inaccessible and unintelligible. If reason is what helps us to 
discriminate and understand things outside, it is impossible that 
in its own house it can be a foreigner. 


Hence there is always the necessity of a philosophical or 
rational interpretation or exposition of religious beliefs and 
divine truths. More often than not, we worship even our 
fancies as our God or Absolute. To examine if what we believe 
is really something existent and worthy is itself ¢ rewarding 
experience, because it stabilizes and consolidates our thoughts 
and regulates our willand action In this way, it can be shown 
that the fact of the permanent existence of religious experience 
implies the possibility of a permanent philosophy of religion. 
If reality is what by its knowledge can redeem us, remove our 
ignorance and bring happiness, it is folly to live in a fool’s 
paradise and to admire and worship something which does not 
deserve the homage of mankind. 


This emphasis, however, on the clorification of what we 
believe and the treatment and exposition of religious beliefs 
misleads us into thinking that the philosophy of religion can 
displace religion itself or be a substitute of it. A theory, 
howsoever perfect, scientific, systematic, intelligible and 
coherent it may be, is after all the theory about a fact and 
cannot be abstracted from it It is as absurd to think of the 
substitution of natural theology or the philosophy of religion for 
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religion itself as to ensure the health of a child by teaching him 
a treatise on physiology. Man is religious long before he comes 
to reflect upon his moral and religious life. The unconscious 
and conscious regions of the mind are at the root of all our 
thinking, feeling and willing: and we all know, feel and will 
long before we come to examine whether our knowledge of 
things and our feelings for them and also the actions that their 
objects have prompted are really worthwhile or not. We know 
many things unconsciously before we are able to examine the 
conditions that have rendered such knowledge possible. People 
have been speaking language, using sentences and propositions 
without knowing at all what the characteristic features of 
language are and what conditions are to be fulfilled if our 
language has to be systematic and coherent. Not that the 
characteristics which on a closer analysis are found to belong to 
our language and to our social, political and economic institu- 
tions, have not been there already. They have, undoubtedly, 
been existing, though our knowledge of them before we analysed 
them was unconscious 


There is always, theiefore, the necessity of bringing ideas 
and beliefs entertained by us to a cold, dispassionate and 
impartial scrutiny, so that we may understand the nature of 
the effects they exert on human life and conduct. Mete zeal for 
one’s religion ‘‘ without breadth of knowledge,’’ says E. A. 
Burtt, ‘‘is at best an unstable, at worst a social danger.’’28 
This warning has, therefore, always to be borne in mind, lest 
we should be tempted to think that progress in civilisation 
should in course of time altogether stamp out religion from us. 
So long as man continues to be human, he will have religion 
alongside of other secular interests. But natural theology or 
the philosophy of religion cannot take its place. Two errors 


28. Types of Religious Philosophy, p.3 Harper & Bros., New York, 
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have always to be avo'ded, namely, the error of thinking that 
philosophy can be abstracted from life and the other error which 
recommends the separation of life from philosophy Human 
experience or human knowledge is an organism of which our 
different experiences form part. They have the same place in 
the organism of knowledge as the cells have in the living 
organism. It is, therefore, always necessary to co-ordinate 
religious experience with other secular interests of life, because 
being centred in an ultimate attitude of thought, feeling and 
action towards all things, it cannot but pervade all over. It is 
always an advantige to understand religion in its close connec- 
tion with life of which it isa part. The philosophy of religion 
is religion itself brought to self-consciousness. Hence it pre- 
supposes rather than questions the existence of religious 
experience. Natural theology only makes us more conscious of 
what we believe, so that what is found to be true will continue 
always to be honoured and venerated by us. But, on the other 
hand, life also cannot be isolated from philosophy. Socrates 
taught long ago that an unexamined life is not worth living. 
Hence in conformity to the demands of the human intelligence, 
we cannot set aside the persistent urge for a_ critical 
assessment of what we think, feel and believe We have seen 
how neither blind faith nor dogmatic scepticism about the 
validity of religious beliefs can make any ultimate appeal to 
human intelligence. We should neither be cowards fighting shy 
of a fearless and courageous an.lysis of religious consciousness 
lest reason should disturb our faith, nor should we be sceptics, 
challenging the very truth or validity of religious expericnce, 
which if it were an utter illusion would not certainly have 
persisted as a recognisable force in human civilisation and 
culture. Perennial religion, therefore, must have a perennial 
philosophy of religion. 


The warning of Jostah Royce deserves always to be 
borne in mind so that we might not be led astray: ‘‘ Our tight to 
clear thought, we mustinsist upon. For looked at philosophically, 
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and apart from the necessary limitations of the hard 
worker, all this dumb reverence, this vague use of vague names, 
has its serious dangers. You are reverent, we may say to the 
man who regards philosophic criticism as a dangerous trifling 
with stupendous truths; you are reverent, but what do you 
reverence ? Have a care lest what you reverence should turn out 
to be your own vague and confused notions, and not the real 
divine Truthatall Take heed lest your object of worship be 
only your own little pet infinite, that is sublime to you mainly 
because it is yours, and that 1s in truth aboutas divine and 
infinite as your hat. For this is the danger that besets these 
vague and lofty sentiments Unreflected upon, uncriticised, 
dumbly experienced, dumbly dreaded, these, your religious 
objects, may become mere feelings, mere visceral sensations of 
yours, that you have on Sunday mornings, or when you pray. 
Of course, if you are a worker, you may actually realise these 
vague ideas, in so far as they inspire you to work. If they do, 
they shall be judged by their fruits. Otherwise, do not trust too 
confidently their religious value. ‘You, individually regarded, 
are but a mass of thought and feeling. What is only yours and, 
in you, is not divine atall Unless you lift it up into the light 
of thought and examine it often, how do you know into what 
your cherished religious ideal may not have rotted in the 
darkness of your emotions ? ’°29 


XV. Philosophy as the Spiritual and Religious Educator 
of Mankind : 
In conclusion, we may say in regard to the exact relationship 


between philosophy and religion that, in the first place, we 
must guard ourselves against thinking that philosophy is a 


29. Josiah Royce, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 13-18, 
Harper & Bros, New York, 1958 
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substitute for religion. Philosophy. or strictly specking, the 
philosophy of religion can no more be a substitute for religion 
than literature can be replaced by grammar It is this mistake 
of replacing religion by the philosophy of religion or what we 
might say natural religion, which characterises the 18th 
century religious thought of the West. This undue emphasis 
on mere natural theology in utter abstraction from profound 
religious expericnces ultimately resulted in deism. The drastic 
consequences of this habit of thinking in its turn brought about 
almost all the anti-religious tendencies of scepticism, 
agnosticism and atheism which became the dominant 
characteristics of 19th century Western thought. We 
must be careful always to remember that philosophy is at 
best only a formal, interpretative, evaluative occupation of the 
human mind which examines the pre-suppositions of human 
experience. It covers the entire range of human experience and 
tries to discover the basic assumptions and foundations of all the 
different fragments and departments into which it can be divided 
Because the very nature of philosophy is such that nothing short 
of the entire range of human experience falls within its purview 
of critical assessment and examination, it cannot itself be based 
upon the methods characteristic of the study of the data of one 
particular section or part of human knowledge. 


In other words, the method of science cannot be adopted 
by philosophy as the means of ihe treatment of human experience 
asa whole. Such a procedure amounts to mistaking a part for 
the whole. Just because, therefore, philosophy is not science 
and because also, on the basis of the postulates, assumptions 
and methods of science, no intelligible account of human 
experience as a whole can be given, philosophy fulfils its task 
only if it arrives at a point of view which is more comprehensive 
and which proves itself to be an insight into the nature of 
ultimate reality. Hence reality as it is presented to us is itself 
hierarchical. The intellectual curiosity of what it is that is 
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really ultimate is quite natural for the human mind and cunnot, 
therefore, be thought to be the product of idle thinking, 
Religion, on the other hand, which is distinct from secular 
consciousness, refers all things back to the ultimate. Like 
philosophy, it cannot rest content with anything short of that 
which is ultimate in the sense that it is the source and the destiny 
of all things, it is that from which not only does everything 
originate but also that to which ultimately it returns as well, or 
is that which our reason obliges us to reckon as the ultimate and 
is thus both the alpha and the omega of all things. 


Philosophy, therefore. in virtue of adopting a purely 
rational method of enquiry and investigation of the nature of 
the whole compass of human experience, finds ultimately all its 
problems, issues, queries and doubts silenced when it is directly 
confronted with that which is a matter not of mere abstract, 
intellectual convictions on the part of man but is assur: dly one 
of which he claims a direct, immediate experience. Philosophy 
and religion are both concerned with the Ultimate, but their 
methods of approach to it are bound to be different, and hence 
the former cannot be substituted for the latter. It can be said 
that philosophy is, after all, only a study from the outside of 
that which forms the content and substance of the deepest, 
most intimate and most profound experiences of mankind which, 
just because they cannot be expressed exactly as they are 
experienced, have to be communicated through the language of 
concepts and reason which can make them intelligible to thove 
who, having had no direct confrontation with reality, can at 
least be brought to believe in the reasonableness of the religious 
attitude and spiritual convictions. Religious experience is thas 
the product of the creative side of human nature, and philesaphy 
as the science or discipline of giving only an intelligible account. 
of it can beno substitute for religion. ‘‘ The philosopher’’, 
Fichte boldly says, ‘‘ has no God atall and can have no Gad: 
he has only a concept of the concept ar of the Idea of God, It 
is only in life that there is God and religion: but the philesopher 
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as such is not the whole complete man, and it is impossible for 
any one to be only a philosopher.’’90 


Unless there is already religious experience, there cannot be 
any attempt fo uncover its theoretical or intellec.ual foundations 
or the principles involved in it. It is common knowledge that in 
the first instance, our knowledge of things is unconscious. We 
bring our reason to bear upon what we know unconsciously only 
to make our knowledge of it more clear and explicit, systematic, 
consistent and intelligible to us and also communicable to others. 
To say that we cannot know things except by scientific under- 
standing, without in other words laying hold of the principles 
involved in them, is to hold that we cannot know the cause of 
anything except by knowing the principle of causality or without 
our ability to analyse the concepts of cause and effect and the 
inseparable relation between them. Philosophy, as Hegel was 
not tired of saying, is not an absolutely @ priori method of 
knowing things. Its foundations are laid deep in the very 
substance and structure of human experience upon which, unless 
it is already there and has its character in all its forms and in all 
its complexity and richness revealed to us, philosophy cannot 
operate. In Hegel’s words: ‘‘ The sphere of philosophy is the 
Unjversal. We may say, if we like, that it is retrospective. It 
is the spectator of all time and all existence, it is its duty to 
view things sub specie aeternitatis. To comprehend the universe of 
thought in all its features, io reduce the solid structures which 
mind has created to fluidity and transparency in the pure 
medium of thought, to set free the fossilised intelligence which 
the Great Magician who controls the destinies of the world has 
hidden under the mask of Nature, of the Mind of man, of the 
works of Art, of the institutions of the State and the orders of 
Society, and of religious forms and creeds:—such is the 


38. William Wallace, Prolegomens to the Study of Hegel's Philosaphy, 
BP, 19, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1894. 
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complicated problem of philosophy. Its special work is to 
comprehend the world, not to try to make it better. 


If it were the purpose of philosophy to reform and improve 
the existing state of things, it comesa little too late for such a 
task. “As the thought of the world,’’ says Hegel, ‘‘it makes its 
first appearance at a time, when the actual fact has consummated 
its process of formation, and is now fully matured. This is the 
doctrine set forth by the notion of philosophy; but it is also the 
teaching of history. It is only when the actual world has 
reached its full fruition that the ideal rises to confront the 
reality, and builds up, in the shape of an intellectual] realm, 
that same world grasped in its substantia! being. When 
philosophy paints its grey in grey, some one shape of life has 
meanwhile grown old: and grey in grey, though it brings it into 
knowledge, cannot make it young again. The owl of Minerva 
does not start upon its flight, until the evening twilight has 
begun to fall.’”3! 


We have, however, to keep ourselves off from the opposite 
error also.of adopting the uncritical complacent passive attitude 
to our experience in all its forms. There are no watertight 
divisions between the different functions of the human mind, 
and it is necessary that we should always subject our cognitive, 
emotional and practical experiences to critical assessment and 
enquiry. Religious experience, the ultimate attitude of 
mankind to that which is the ground of the entire compass of 
human experience, is expressed in his theoretical, emotional and 
practical adjustmenis to reality and permeates al! the depart- 
ments of his life and all his occupations: it has always to be 
subjected to critical scrutiny. All the same, the value of 
philosophy only as an auxiliary to religion or religious experience 


$1, Philosophie des Rechts, p. 20 (Werke, -viii), quoted in Wallace, 
Prolegomena, p. 20. 
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can by no means be cast aside or looked upon as subordinate in 
importance to those interests and departments of human life 
which are concerned only with our secular needs. If we look 
closely and critically even at our secular needs, there will be no 
denying the fact that we can meet them and society be ordered 
ethically according to the principles of justice, only if we 
are not blind to the ultimate principles implicit in the science 
and discipline where che subject matter comprises the secular 
needs of our life. Ultimately, our happiness, peace and 
security depend upon an ultimate principle the knowledge of 
which it is the primary fanction of philosophy to impart. Fraser 
says: ‘*The natural man receiveth not the things of the spirit 
of God. It is the office of religion and of philosophical 
education to assist in making the student aware of what is latent 
in his spiritual constitution, and implied in the Divine Reason 
in which we all share sub-consciously.’’32 


$8. Selections from Berkeley, p. xIvi. 


CHAPTER II 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION 


I. Confusion of Religion with Secularism 


Tn the first Lecture we have called attention to the necessity 
of the scrutiny of our religious beliefs which we come to 
entertain only unconsciously and which our reason disturbs later. 
This primitive unconscious content of our beliefs, we try to 
make more conscious and clear tous. We have laid emphasis on 
the necessity of a clear understanding of the belifes by which we 
live as the condition of a happier and a more integrated living. 
In the life of man acommon reference or 1 common system of 
beliefs cannot be avoided, because without 11 life is allowed only 
to drift, to have no sense of purpose or direction, no focus on 
which our energies may be concentrated in order to introduce 
peace and happiness in our lives. As Sri Kisna says: ‘‘In 
this, O joy of the Kurus (Arjuna), the resolute understanding ts 
single; but the thoughts of the irresoiute are many-branched 
and endless ’°33 


Man is by nature both a finite and an infinite being. 
While on the one hand he finds himself helplessly caught in the 
vortex of misery and anguish. of hope and despair. of trials and 
tribulations, and always yearns and strives for something he has 
not achieved, on the other, there is nothing in the finite order of 
existence which can give him complete sitisfaction. In the 
words of Carlyle: ‘* Will all the finance-ministers and 
upholsterers and confectioners of modern Europe undertake, in 
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jointstock company, to make one shoeblack happy? They 
cannot accomplish it above an hour or two; for the sboeblack 
also has a soul, quite other than his stomach, and would require, 
if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no less: God’s infinite 
universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and 
fill every wish as fastasit rose. Try him with half a universe, 
half of an omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the 
proprietor of the other half, and declares himself the most 
maltreated of men. Always there is a black spot in our sunshine ; it 
is even, as I said, the shadow of our selves.’’% 


This explains how unconsciously he is always haunted by 
the idea of the Infinite which certainly cannot be confined in the 
order of space and time. In fact, whatever pleasure or 
happiness he derives from the objects of the world is but a 
partial and imperfect manifestation of the transcendent. 
Roughly speaking, therefore, religion is rooted in the 
‘Transcendent or the Supernatural. We cannot think of religion 
without this Supernatural element of transcendent mystery by 
which the religious consciousness of man is affected. It is this 
haunting idea or consciousness of the Infinite and the Transcen- 
dent of which in the beginning man can claim to possess but a 
faint and feeble awareness that philosophy tries to make clear 
and conscious by trying to cast the light of reflection and reason 
on it, so that the vagueness and obscurity attaching to religious 
beliefs may be avoided in order to secure stability of faith. 


Religion, therefore, cannot be a maiter of mere immanent 
consciousness; otherwise, there would be nothing to distinguish 
religious consciousness from the secular consciousness. This 
difference isso radical that the latter can never exhaust the 
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former. Religious consciousness undoubtedly adds meaning to 
all our secular concerns and occupations which, therefore, is a 
clear indication of the decisive role that it plays in shaping our 
attitude to our life and its manifold interests This caution in 
the context of religious argument seems to be necessary, because 
many modern thinkers are engaged in the uphili task of depriving 
religion of its transcendent and supernatural elements and 
characteristics. We must remember that while our secular 
interests may themselves be shaped, coloured and rendered 
more meaningful to us by bringing religion to bear upon them, 
there is also the necessity of not separatmg it from the form:r, 
although the two are so different from each other that they 
cannot be identified. 


The word “secularism ’’ was first coined by G. J. Holyoake 
(1817-1906) to designate an attempt to interpret and order life 
without belief in the existence of God, the Bible or a future life. 
Secularism is just the opposite of religion Whereas religion 
tries to understand everything by reference to God and the 
Supernatural, secularism tries to withdraw our minds from 
anything supernatural and focuses our attention on everything 
earthly. Its plain meaning is negative, directing us to withdraw 
all reference 10 God and the Supernatural. 


Positively, it means the understanding of all things by 
reference to immanent categornes. It is thus that. as Harvey 
Cox tells us, it consists in ‘‘ the deliverance of man ‘first from 
religious and then from metaphysical control over reason and his 
language’ It is the loosing of the worla from religious aad 
quasi-religious understandings of itself, the dispelling of ali 
closed world views, the breaking of all supernatural myths apd 
sacred symbols. It represents ‘defatalization of history’, the 
discovery by man that he has been left withthe world on his 
hands, that he can no longer blame fortune or the furtes for 
what he does with it. Secularization occurs when man tusns his 
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attention away from worlds beyond and towards this world and 
this time.’’35 


A careful analssis, therefore. of the meaning of ‘ Secularism ’ 
leads to the following assumptions. First, that the world given 
in space and time is the only world that exists. There is nothing 
like eternity. All human values are earthly values confined in 
time and history. Secondly, religion with tts meaning in the 
Transcendent has to be discarded. Religion is only unscientific 
superstition which can give no valid knowledge of the world. 
Religion and science are opposed, because religious beliefs have 
always hampered and thwarted scientific progress. Prayer and 
worship are excursions into a vague and unreal world. 
Thirdly, human knowledge is restricted only to the phenomena 
and events which man can observe and experiment upon. 
‘Positivism’ is an essential component in the meaning of the 
term ‘secularism’. There is, finally, in the secular point of 
view, an unqualified exclusion of any reference to anything else 
on which man can depend for the expression of his potentialities. 
Man is autonomous in character There is no knowledge 
beyond the natural world which man acquires in his uniterrupted 
regular commerce with its objects bound together by manifold 
relations. There is no necessity for dependence on any 
circumstance or factor outside man. Human needs can be 
satisfied by the realisation of man’s own resources and poten- 
tialities for knowledge and by the application of what he knows 
to all his requirements. Rather than helping him, religion only 
proves to be a hindrance which has kept man in servile 
obedience to and dependence upon the Supernatural which 
stands as an insurmountable barrier to his intellectual and moral 
perfection and advancement. 


The above characteristics of the secular point of view need 
to be clearly remembered by us in order that we may guard 


35. Harvey Cox, The Secular itv, pp 15-16, a Pelicam book, 1966. 
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ourselves against confusing it with the religious interpretation of 
life and existence. Many modern theologians, like Paul Van 
Buren and Bonhoeffer, tried to reduce religion to purely ethical 
dimensions. This emphasis has undoubtcly exercised a damaging 
effect on our attitude to religion. Lest ethics or morality which no 
doubt forms an inalienable feature and content of religion should 
be taken to be completely exhaustive of it, we must beware of 
this possible misconception. 


II. No Religion without the Transcendent Element in 
Experience 


Any understanding or explanation of the religious point of 
view must start with the idea of the Transcendent and the 
recognition of a supernatural world beyond the world of space 
and time. Knowledge is an ultimate fact which must be the 
basis of our constructive thinking. It is a completely ridicutous 
objection against the religious interpretation of life and existenc: 
to hold that there is no necessity of explaining whatever we 
know, feel and do by reference to anything else which is not 
within the grasp of the senses and the mind. Not all things 
existent and real can be claimed to be within the accessible reach 
of human knowledge. The basis and principle of all our knowledge, 
fee'ing and action must itself be beyond the scope of ordinary 
knowledge. Unless we put the cart before the horse and invert 
the natural order of things, we cannot make the facile statement 
that what is the ineluctable basis of human experience in all its 
forms of thought, feeling and action should itself be made an 
object of them. 


Mystics and seers who have claimed a direct and immediate 
intuition of God, have announced with one voice the existence 
and reality of this Transcendent Principle in our experience. 
There is no need of any attempt to prove the existence of God, 
as has been tried by philosophers from the time of St. Thomas 
Aquinas onwards. God forms the explanatory principle of 
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human existence and experience. The idea of God is an 
absolutely @ priort idea. 11 is something given and evident to us, 
which of course we are not required to prove. As _ the 
Transcendent or God does nat belong to the category of ordinary 
objects, there is no question of knowing Him in the ordinary wry 
and demanding knowledge of Him by the canrplication of the 
method we are required to apply to our knowledge of the 
objects of the world Sankardcarya has eloquently emphasised 
in his Introduction to hts Commentary on the Vedanta Syiras that 
it is not the intention of the Scripture to demonstrat: the 
existence of God inthe manner of the ordinary objects of our 
sense perception 36 The demand to prove the existence of God 
arises from the misconception of His nature. It is forgotten that 
God is Spirit and does not belong to the order of space and time. 
The Upanisads are not tired of emphasising that God is the 
inmost reality within us, the core and the essence of the univers -, 
and that, therefore. not by ordinary means but only by spiritual 
methods and techniques can we ever know Him 37 


In fact, human life would virtually be held to be without 
any meaning if there were nothing transcendent beyond the world 
and the human existence. If all things were completely 
exhausted in the world and in human experience, if there were 
no other world, nothing more profound, more sublime, more 
enthralling, more captivating, more bewitching, and 
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more attractive than the spatio-temporal world and man 
confined within it, there would certainly be ro point in living 
our lives which would certainly be no better than straws carried 
away by the streams of a river as it were. But there ts a certain 
charm and pleasure even in the mere act of living. in spite of 
all miseries and anxieties we are obliged to face The Aftharva 
Veda speaks of what it calls the Surplus in man and the 
Upanisads emphatically assert.that Brahman who is of the nature 
of bliss and creative joy, makes a gift of His fecundity to ail 
living beings on earth because of which they experience pleasure 
even in the mere act of living. If there were no joy in the 
world, asks the Upanigad, who would live, who would breathe? 


Therefore, the plain fact is that both man and God are 
correlated principles. It is impossible to think of human 
existence as something sufficient in itself. Man, without God, 
is a being without any stability, aim, purpose or destiny. God 
is the explanation of man’s deepest mystery. Religion is only 
the recognition of this mystery in human life. If there were no 
mystery, there would be no religion at all. At the very outset, 
therefore, in our attempt to explain the nature and content of 
religion, we must guard ourselves against the misconceptions 
that have, in the course of history, surrounded a consistent and 
systematic treatment of its nature. The secular and the 
Transcendent are utterly distinct principles. so that the meaning 
of the latter cannot be derived from and understood in terms of 
the former. Religion has something in it which transcends the 
ethical and the secular order. Religion, being essentially 
different from morality and all secular interests, must always be 
distinguished from them. We, therefore, take as the starting 
point of our exposition of the meaning and content of religion, 
the recognition of the reality of a Transcendent Principle which 
is wholly other than the given finite order of existence and of 
human beings. God, as we have emphasised over and over 
again, is given. Itis that by which we are confronted in every 
moment of our existence. There is no question of proving His 
reality. 
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The difficulty concerning our knowledge of God arises 
mainly from the fact that we do not usually possess a clear 
consciousness of Him. Like many other occupations and 
interests, in the first instance; our awareness of God is un- 
conscious, which means that we know Him even without being 
conscious of Him. Freud has taught us that there is both a 
conscious and unconscious knowledge of things. 


Ill. The Problem of God and the Definition of Religion 


Because we are aware of many things without being 
conscious of them, we doubt their existence and reality, 
as our knowledge of them is not clear and definite. Let 
us, for example, think of the so-called solipsist who does not 
believe in the existence of selves other than his own self. But 
can it be denied that no one can be aware of one’s own self 
without being conscious of other individuals? It is only in the 
awareness of others that we can be conscious of ourselves. Our 
knowledge of God as something given is of tue same kind, being 
merely an unconscious or indefinite awareness. We cannot, on 
the mere subjective assurance of the Solipsist, believe in what he 
says. Since other human beings are objects of our perception, 
we do not think it necessary to prove to him that they are 
matters of direct and immediate consciousness and that, 
therefore, solipsism itself would remain unaccountable but for 
the acceptance of the existence of all other selves that exist in 
reality. 


Can we, following the same argument, siv that just because 
we all perceive the external physical world, it is not something 
known to the solipsist who denies its reality ? In a similar was, 
the so-called atheists deny the existence of God, even though 
they are aware of His objective presence. Hence, we can 
doubtless be aware of many things the existence of which we are 
free to deny or doubt. John Cook Wilson has discussed the 
problem of our knowledge of God in his essay, ‘Rational 
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Grounds for Belief in God’.38 He tries to show that people do 
not actually cease to believe in the existence of God, howsoever 
violently and stoutly they may oppose the position that there 
can be reasonable evidence for belief in His reality. The object 
of Professor Cook Wilson is to demonstrate the truth of the 
proposition that the direct presence of God in the consciousness 
of many people is compatible with their usual emphatic 
assertion that they have no direct experience or knowledge of 
God. In that paper, the learned Professor has put forward 
compelling arguments to show that men possess knowledge of 
many things without being cleaily conscious of them: the true 
business of philosophy is not to create belief in the existence of 
God, but rather to bring this belief to a consciousness of itself. 


The existence of God is, in our opinion, the very starting 
point of religion to the extent that religion stands or falls with 
the acceptance or rejection of belief in the reality and existence 
of Him. Religious consciousness is the consciousness of God, 
though our knowledge of Him-may not, in the first Instance, 
be aconscious one. The question whether God is directly or 
immediately perceived by us or whether He is an object of 
inferential knowledge will occupy our attention in the ext 
chapter For the present. we shall merely remark that religion 
is not atalla concept of immanent categories. It cannot be 
understood in its true essence by prescinding it from the 
Transcendent. No doubt, there are many religions in which the 
existence of God is not acknowledged. Nevertheless, it is no 
less evident that in them also belief is centred on something to 
which are attributed all perfections which, the religious believer 
thinks, have their final source and centre in God. Moreover, 
all religions may be regacded as different stages in one process at 
the end of which they may fulfil themselves in coming to @ 
conscious recognition of the existence of God, even though they 


38. Staienent asd Inference, Vol H, Concluding chapter. 
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might have started in their early career with ignorance or 
unconscious cognition of Him. 


Any definition or understanding of religion, therefore, must 
involve this primary incontrovertible principle of the Transcen- 
dent designated by us God. But the seeming contradiction 
between the acceptance of the existence of God and the recogni- 
tion of religions without God as religious in the genuine scns¢e 
of the term is such that we may be compelled either to dispense 
with any endeavour to explain the nature and content of religion 
by reference primarily to the existence of God, or we may not 
think atheistic forms of it to be religion in the original sense 
of the term. Religion itself has etymologically been taken to 
mean that process which binds us to something greater than 
ourselves.39 That this belief in the existence of God is the 
common element even in primitive religions his been pointed 
out By many anthropologists The evidence for belief in the 
existence of God, for example, is to be found in the belief of 
the primitive people in the presence in the world of a 
supernateral power which they designated by the names of 
Mana, Orenda and so forth. 


Christopher Dawson says: ‘‘ If William James 1s right in his 
conclusion ‘that there is in the human consciousness 4 sense of 
reality, a feeling of objective presence, a perception of what 
we may call ‘something there’, more deep and more general 
than any of the special and particular senses, by which the 
current psychology supposes existent realities to be osiginally 
revealed’, then one must expect this intuttion to be found in the 
most diverse conditions of human thought and culture without 
any necessary relation to the capacity for rational expression.’’40 


39. ‘Religion’ from religare, to bind (Lacta:tius, Angustine, Servius 
Honoratus}, 


40. Religion end Culture, p. 40, Sheea & Ward, New York, 1048. 
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The study of primitive religion during the last century has 
tended to emphasize more and more the importance of primitive 
ideas of supernatural power which are not necessarily derived 
from a belief in particular gods or spirits 01 from the technique. 
of the professional magician. Words like the Polynesian Mana, 
the Noith American Orenda, Wakan, Manito, Yok etc. are found 
amongst very many primitive peoples and denote an impersonal 
power—‘‘an ocean of supernatural energy’? as J. R. Swanton 
calls it—which manifests itself in Nature and in visions and in 
all events which appear portentous or miraculous. The 
anthropologists may describe this element as ‘‘ magical”, 
the students of comparative religion as ‘‘numinous’’ or 
““dynamistic’’, and the theologians as ‘“‘divine’’; but whatever 
term is used, the distinctive thing about it isits transcendent 
character. It is always felt as something outside man’s common 
experience: an other world, an other power, an other being, 
which forcibly or mysteriously imposes itself on this world of 
human beings and human power as greater or more powerful or 
more sacred. No doubt, in many cases this transcendent 
quality is attached to persons and things, as in the case of Mana 
which is associated with the person of the sacred chief in 
Polynesia, or as with the West African fetish and the North 
American ‘‘ medicine bundle’. But this does not detract from 
its transcendent character, any more than the power of working 
miracles or the veneration of sacred relics conflicts with the 
doctrine of divine transcendence in the higher religions. In 
fact, the conception of Mana can be most easily understood as a 
pagan analogy to the Christian conception of grace.41 


Taking into account the prodigious variety and complexity 
of the forms of religion which do not stand on the same level, 
it is really a tremendous task for us to define or understand it. 
It is not possible to define it in neat and clear terms, because it 


41. ibid, pp. 3%, & 
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is so comprehensive in nature that it excludes nothing, whereas 
for a logical definition a certain measure of exclusion is essential. 
We must not forget that it is a very complex phenomenon which, 
as William James rightly points out, has a connotation which 
includes many things, and that consequently for this reason each 
of the elements involved in it, just because in one way or an- 
other it directly or indirectly contributes to the total effect 
of the whole process, may be called religion. But while this 
expedient may be adopted by us, taking into consideration the 
prodigious variety of the manifestations of religious experience, 
as a measure of making allowance for their varied expressions, 
we cannot be supposed to make our conception clear by 
excluding from its connotation this ineluctable reference to the 
existence of God. It would be clear to us, as we proceed in our 
argument and as we have emphasised over and over again, that 
if religion is different from ethics which is nearest to it and also 
from all other secular interests, the decisive principle which 
demarcates it from all of .hem must be the belief in the 
existence of God. It is one thing to tolerate many forms of it 
and quite another to regard them as religion in the complete 
sense of the term. 


IV. Common Element in Religions 


This reminds us, therefore, of the fallacy very often 
committed by us in the attempt to define religion in terms of the 
element common in all forms of it. But definition is an attempt 
at the understanding of the nature of a thing which is fully 
revealed in what comes at the end of the whole process. In any 
one stage of it, therefore, we cannot reasonably expect religion 
to express itself in its true character or real essence. The 
practice, therefore, of defining religion in terms of the element 
common to all forms of it must bring it down to its lowest form 
in which its nature cannot be said to be revealed at all. The 
definition of religion must not be understood to fall in the same 
species as that of other objects which are not near to life and in 
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which jhe process of development is not at work. Any attempt, 
therefore, to define such complex phenomena as religion and 
culture must guard itself against the dangers attending upon the 
common fallacy of explaining them by reducing them to their 
lowest terms. Things which are subj.ct to a process of develop- 
ment are different from those in which itis not atallat work 
Things for instance which are merely combinations of many 
elements, can certzinly be defined in terms of the element 
common tothem A machine can be defined in such a way. In 
other sciences and disciplines also in which we are not concerned 
with that in which the process fulfils itself, this practice may be 
adopted for convenience. In mathematics and geometry or in 
logic, by means of the process of abstraction, we may define 
concepts and categories. We may define things in terms of their 
concepts by including in them what is common to the instances 
embraced in them. But certainly in those spheres in which the 
whole personality and life of man and his spiritual efforts are 
involved, we must be careful to guard ourselves against the 
drastic consequences following from such a procedure. 


In those provinces of human knowledge in which there isa 
gradual and progressive evolution of human personality itself, 
tthe attempt to understand it by getting hold of that which is 
common in the highest and the lowest forms of it tends to reduce 
it to its most crude and primitive forms. Butin order that we 
may arrive ata principle which provides an adequate explanation 
of the whole process, the lowest is to be defined and explained 
in terms of the highest: for it is the latter which casts light on 
the true nature of the former. Without do ng injustice to the 
cultural development of man, we cannot reduce it to its lowest 
form. Instead, therefore, of trying to explain religion by 
reducing it to its crudest forms, we must look forward to that in 
which it matures and fulfils itself. That which comes first in the 
order of time cannot give a full explanation of the whole process. 
We have rather to look for a principle, the motive force which 
has been present in the whole process from the beginning to the 
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end and which, by making a number of transitions in the 
intervening stages, brings about its own fulfilment and 
realization. 


Any definition of religion, therefore, which leaves out of 
account its most perfect form, must be rejected as being 
inadequate to its form and content. It cannot be said that there 
is no one principle at work from the beginning to the end of the 
whole process, as it is quite possible that although it is present 
therein and has been functioning, we are not conscious of it. 
Only after we are conscious of the whole process do we realise 
that it has becn existent in it all through. Hence what we find 
in the most perfect form of religion cannot be said to be absent 
from the most primitive form of it. Our failure to recognise this 
element leads us to think that religion perhaps is understandable 
not in terms of that which is the fulfilment of the whole process, 
but rather by reference to that which is common to all stages 
and forms. 


Think, for example, of the development of language. Man 
has been making use of language from the very beg'nnings of 
civilisation. The principles of language which later analysis and 
reflection on its nature have revealed to man have been already 
present in it, trying always to manifest themselves. When We 
discover these principles of language and systematise them into 
what we call a grammar of it, it is not that something has been 
added to the language from outside. The principles of grammar 
are only the outcome of an analysis of the elements and factors 
already at work in them, which we systematise afterwards. A 
Satisfactory study of the development of language, therefore, is 
possible only by reference to these principles and elements 
presenf all through. 


Similar is the case with the principles of social institutions 
and political organisations which constitute what we call 
sociology or politics. These principles have already been there, 
so that they require a good dealof reflection and analysis to 
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unfold them. Thus, religion itself may be thought to be 
working out the full implications of what is involved even in the 
crudest and most primitive forms of it. A developing or a 
growing process, religion can be rendered intelligible only by 
reference to that in which it p2rfects and completes itself. We 
cannot understand what man is by tracing him back to the 
protoplasm or the child. What a full man is or what his 
essential character is, can only be obscurely revealed in the 
child or the protoplism. Development is not the repetition of 
the same sets of events or facts, so that we can define anything 
by fixing our eyes upon these facts which have regularly repeated 
themselves. We cannot understand the child in terms of the 
protoplasm. It is only full manhood that is the real definition 
of the child. But since the process of development expresses 
itself in a number of transitional stages, we may, for the sake of 
convenience, look backwards, but this method cannot give us a 
clue to the intelligibility of the manner or the way in which it 
can complete itself. 


The practice of excluding from religion those psychical 
characteristics of it which demercate it from all other interests 
that are secular and non-religious, must be abandoned, because 
thereby we notice only that which cannot be called religious in 
thé true sense of the term. Religion, further, is inextricably 
bound up with the psychological development of man which is 
revealed ina number of transitional stages. Hence, the method 
of defining religion by tracing it bick to its simplest forms will 
result in depriving it of its distinctive features or character. 
It will also lead to such misunderstandings and misconceptions 
respecting human nature as can by no means be remedied. 
This habit, far from giving us a clue to the understanding 
of religion, rather explains it away. Following this 
method, man is reduced to consciousness and consciousness 
itself becomes nothing but nutrition, and when we try to 
know him, he becomes nothing but a plant Therefore, if 
it is se f-consciousness and full manhood that alone can enable 

Pr—Il 
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us to understand what man and his true character are, then it 
follows that religion also can be explained and understood by 
taking into account that which is the most perfect form of it in 
which the psychological development of man also finds its 
fulfilment and perfection. Therefore, it is not the summum 
genus or the lowest common denominator, but rather that motive 
force, that princtple which has been present in ail forms of it, 
that can supply us with a method adequate to the task facing us. 
We have accordingly to ask what the highest form is in which 
religion reveals itself. What are those characteristic features 
which express the highest psychological development of man and 
are also involved in religion which is one single spiritual 
process passing through so many stages from the very beginning 
of civilisation ? 


V. Theism as the Most Perfect Form of Religion 


In the foregoing section we have tried to lay emphasis on 
the fact that religion as a specific, autonomous and at the same 
time an all-comprehensive pre-occupation of man is under- 
standable by reference to the element of the Transcendent in it. 
The Transcendent or the Supernatural is a principle different 
both from the spatio-temporal order and from the human order. 
Transcendence is the principle of difference, and any form of 
religion which reduces it to an immanent category or brings it 
down to the level of man or interprets it only in terms of the 
ideal possibilities of man, the imaginable summits of human 
perfection, is, in effect, an emphatic denial of what religion 
stands for. 


At the present time, we hear many voices in favour of such 
a view. It is no doubt true that the consummation of ideal 
human perfection forms part of the content of religion and, in 
this sense, that form of it which concentrates on it deserves that. 
title only asa measure of concession and in the sense that it 
includes something at least which is not irrelevant to it. But 
from this the conception of religion which emphasises the 
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element of transcendence in it can by no means be ecompremised 
to include within its scope those forms of it which im this sense 
cannot be called religion at ail. 


It is pointless to raise the question of the presence of this 
Transcendent Principle in the world and in human life. We 
have called attention to the fact that the Infinite is not unfamili- 
ar to us. Our experience is itself of a nature that it cannot be 
understood but for its reference to something on which it 
depends and in terms of which alone it be can explained There is 
absolutely no basis for the pedestrian assertion that the 
Transcendent is not known tous. In fact, we can be ignorant 
only of that of which we have some knowledge. It cannot, 
therefore, be urged that the Transcendent is only an arbitrary 
idea that does not at all concern us. 


The world is not something in which we merely exist, but it. 
is something which forces us as rational beings to enquire into 
its nature and constitution; and as a precondition of the know- 
ledge of it, we are required also to enquire into the conditions 
and circumstances which lead to our apprehension of it. What 
this most obvious form of reality is to us, we are able to know 
only when we enquire into the cond'tions of its knowledge. 
The vulgar may consider the objective world to be sufficient in 
itself, but difficulties and hardships which frustrate man’s efforts, 
make him raise questions as to its nature and constitution and 
the conditions that render its knowledge possible. But as soon 
as reflection starts, we find ourselves confronted by the 
Transcendent which, therefore, ianot absolutely unknown to us. 
Philosophy does not create belief in the existence of this 
"Transcendent Supernatural Principle; it only makes us clearly 
conscious of itafter we ponder over that which confronts us ia 
all moments of our existence. The Transcendent is thes 
embedded in the very structure of human experience. This is 
why Indian Vedantic teachers have violently protested against the 
practice of proving the existeace of God syllogistically. Brakmas 
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or the Transcendent is constantly present with us, so that we can 
not escape His presence and the influence of His power. 
Philosophy has only to make our knowledge of God or the 
Transcendent a little more systematic, conscious and consistent 
than what it has been so far. 


The difficulty concerning the active presence of God invades 
our believing mind only so long as we do not take the trouble of 
thinking about the conditions of the knowledge of the world. 
But when we try to question or analyse, examing our experience 
and trace out the ultimate conditions which render it possible, 
we inevitably fall back upon a principle of unity without which 
our experience of anything cannot be a harmonious, integrated 
whole. Analysis of the nature and the conditions of experience 
makes it indubitably certain that everything that we know isa 
part or a factor in one experience or isa component of the 
experience of one world. This world, comprising apparently 
irreconcilable, diverse elements in it, is doubtless an organic 
whole, because all parts of it are snterrelated in such a way that 
we fail to understand it adequately when its constituent elements 
ate abstracted from one another. The very fact however, that 
the human mind is able to know it—and it knows 1t because it is 
a network of multiple relations, corresponding to the categories 
and concepts of the human mind—is clear evidence of its 
rational character governed by a Supreme Intelligence behind it 
That there is consequently a principle of unity immanent both 
in the universe outside and in each one of us is an undisputed 
fact to which attention has been called so frequently by the 
Upantgads in the East and by Kant and his successors in the 
West. 


The immortal lesson of the Indian and Western idealistic 
teaching in this connection is the ineluctable and inescapable 
presence of this principle of unity both within the personality of 
man and in the mechanism of Nature. The multiplicity and 
diversity of the universe is not the denial of the existence of that 
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Transcendent Principle of unity in it, because, in spite of its 
differences, it is characterised by continuity and self-consistency 
aod intelligibility. The universe is a self-consistent and 
intelligible system, which means that it expresses and manifests 
in all forms of it a principle of unity which no doubt escapes us 
only so long as we do not subject its knowledge to a critical 
analysis and understanding. So, when we look at the world 
theoretically, from the standpoint of our knowledge of it, and 
with a view to probing into the conditions that render its 
knowledge possible, we cannot escape the recognition of some 
explanatory principle behind it which is the source of its 
continuity, consistency and intelligibility. 


But it is not from mere theorctical consistency that we are 
led to acknowledge its existence and realise its presence. Our 
experience bears unquestioned testimony to the fact that even 
our emotional and practical life demands the existence of such a 
p‘inciple of unity. A principle which is spintiual in the true 
S:nse of the term meets the demands not only of the enquning 
intellect, but also of the feit needs of all our human desires, 
emotions and feelings. There is no meaning in postulating a 
Spiritual principle for religious consciousness which only 
intelligence can understand, but which does not meet the needs 
of our emotional and practical life. That which we take to be 
spiritual in the true sense of the term, not only silences our 
enquiries, but also brings about consistency and harmony in our 
emotional and practical life.. AH these interests are called 
important, and nothing which falls short of being adoquate to 
any of these aspects of our experience can be spiritual in the true 
sense of the term. The Upanisads, in recognition of this 
inevitable requirement of humun nature, do not merely feel 
impelled to believe in the Infinite or Brahman as something vague 
and indefinite, but as one whose conception is and who is spiritual 
in character possessing a personality characterised by intelligence, 
feeling and will. They are not tired of emphasising that Brahman 
possesses Sat, Cit and Axexds a3 three chief marks of His being. 
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Evidently, the thinkers of the Upanisads, in thus characterising 
Brahman, insist that Brahman is not an object merely of theoreti- 
cal enquiry and investigation but also that which can put an 
end to all our intellectual riddles and confusions and introduce 
harmony into our emotional and practical life. The seers of the 
Upanisads have the unmistakable experience of the presence in 
their consciousness of a being who permeates and pervades our 
life through and through, gives a sense of purpose and direction 
to our will, brings about integration and harmony in our 
emotions and passions, lifts us above the evanescent, transitory 
and finite ends and values of life, and impels us always to abide 
permanently in the eternal in which alone we can find everlasting 
peace and felicity. 


It is just to this feeling that St. Augustine gave triumphant 
utterence. ‘‘Thou hast created us for thyself and our heart 
cannot be quieted till it may find repose in Thee ’’.41 


‘*As birds open their beaks to be fed,” says Homer, 
“because they are hungry, men open their hearts and minds, 
because they are hungry, because they hunger and thirst after 
God, because they want to be fed.’’ 


Religion is a conscious relation of man to that Supreme 
Centre of intelligence and will which permeates and pervades 
every side of our being, our entire intellectual, moral and 
spiritual life. ‘“‘The setting of religious knowledge isa total 
life of experience, a sometimes dark, sometimes illuminated 
meeting‘ of a ‘Thou’, a receiving, responding, contemplating 
questioning, doubting, affirming, rejecting, assenting, resisting, 
an agony and joy ofinvolvement. No words are adequate to its 
complexity, for itis human life in infinite engagements, and each 
biography has its own individual story. What is important te 
recognize now is that religious ‘knowledge’ is but one of the 


41. Max Muller, Axthropojegical Religion, p. 384, 
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functions or facets of religious life, affecting and affected by al} 
of it.’742 


A Being, which we are thus obliged to acknowledge as the 
source of the highest fulfilment of man, cannot be impersonal 
and identified with mere law, substance or force. The question, 
in our opinion, of the idealistic interpretation of reality, is not 
merely one of thinking whether there is at the root of the universe 
some'principle regulating and governing objects and phenomena 
within it, but whether sucha principle is impersonal or personal: 
because if it is the former, then howsoever much one may argue 
in support of such a doctrine, it amounts, in the ultimate analysis, 
to a position not different from mechanistic materialism. It is 
not our present concern at this stage of our argument to defend 
the doctrine of personality as the character and essence of God 
at the root of the universe and as permeating and pervading 
human personality. It will occupy our atiention ina further 
development of our argument in the course of these lectures. 
For the present, however, we must bear in mind that the very 
idea of religion is inconceivable without thinking, first of all, of 
the Supreme Centre of intelligence, power and will behind Nature 
and history, and secondly, without attributing personality to 
such a being. If religion does not contain this element, it will 
be hardly distinguishable from ethics. 

e, 


VI. Can there be a Religion without God? 


- But at this point we have to face an objection to our 
argument that religions like Buddhism do not give any evidence 
of belief in God. The status of religion, however, cannot be 
denied to Buddhism. Then there is also the religion of Jainism, 
which does not consider God to be an inseparable component in 
the system of its beliefs. Then, again, .the retigious history of 


42. Louis Arnaud Reid, Wars of Knowledge and Bxperieuce, p. 168, 
George Allen & Unwin Lid., Lendon, 1902, : ‘ 
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mankind shows many forms of religion in which there is no 
awareness of God; norany acknowledgement of any objective 
existence Spiritual in character. Early religions are indications 
of man’s feeling of adoration of a mere idol or a stock or stone 
‘or even of ancestors and fetishes. None of these can be 
designated by the name of God It may be sa‘d in reply to these 
objections that religious consciousness do¢s not express itself in 
the first instance in a clear consciousness of the existence of God. 
What is first in the order of Nature is last in the order of time. 
It is not always necessary that we possess a clear and 
conscious knowledge of all things we come across. We can only 
say that in these stages of the evolution of religious conscious- 
ness, our belief in God is just an unconscious one and does 
not take a definite form. Instead of saying that there is no 
evidence of a clear consciousness of the existence of God in 
them, we should rather say that our knowl2dge or understanding 
has not at such stages of the evolution of our mental life come 
to a point where its obscure cognition cun be expected to become 
cleat and definite. . 


Tt is common knowledge that the human mind is such that in 
the early beginnings of the manner in which it is able to know 
things, it cannot but fix its attention only on the outward 
appearance of things In the first movement of the evolution of 
his mental life, man ean think only of what is revealed to him 
through the senses as real. Things must appear to him in their 
objective form, and man is bound consequently to look outwards 
upon whatever surrounds him Man cannot turn back upon 
himself and look inwards until he looks outwards Unless, in 
the course of his contact with the outward app-rrance of things, 
on certain eritical occasions he feels the neccssity of enquiring 
into how at aJl he knows them, and what the conditions of his 
knowledge of them are, he cannot turn inwards But as soon 
as he becomes reflective and does not merely passively receive 
sensal .$% but recognises the existence of a principle which is 
the sou. .2 of the organisation of the sense-manifold into definite 
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objects, he turns back upon himself and refuses to believe in the 
sole reality of the external world. He begins to look into his 
own selfand thinks that itis the only principle of explanation 
of all things. . 


As religion, therefore, passes from the stage. of the 
recoguition of the Infinite in the world outside to that of its 
perception in the inner world, ia the self of man, the Infinite is 
apprehended as something subjective, and then the very self of 
man is raised to the status of the Infinite. Buddhism isa stage 
of religion which exemplifies the perception of the Infinite in the 
self, of man. The same my be said to be true of Jainism also. 
All religions thus may be taken to be but stages in the develop- 
ment of one process and, if what follows is the explanation of 
what precedes, we must try to understand and define even these 
forms of religion by taking into account later developments. 
The tendency to deny the existence of God in the early ethical 
religion of Buddhism met with its inevitable nemesis in the very 
adoration of the Buddha himself as God. 


Arnold J. Toynbee says: ‘‘ The breath was hardly out of 
the Buddha’s body before his disciples were disputing over the 
possession of his mortal remains with a view to treasuring as 
sicred relics these materia! debris of a soul that had successfully 
reme‘ged itself in Nircana ; and the thus beatified human founder 
of the Buddhist Community had been transfigured by Hinayanian 
piety into a superhuman being long before the historical 
personality of Siddhartha Gautama, the Sakya prince of the sub- 
Himalayan city-state of Kapilavastu, had been eclipsed, in the 
Mahayanian imagination, by other avatars, past and future, of 
an ever-recurrent Buddha, which better satisfied the human need 
for an epiphany of a personal God because they were untram- 
melted by intractable historical associations.’’43) 


43. A Study of History 18, p, 133, Gxford University Press, Londen, 
1863 : 
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Jainism adores Mahavira himself as God, because al] 
perfections are supposed to be centred and fully realised in him. 
So God is worshipped and adored in the form of Mahavira. 
Jainism does not deny the existence of minor gods, nor does it 
even dispute the reality of the supernatural world. We do not 
mean to say, however, that Jainism can be said to be a theistic 
religion in the complete sense of the term, like Christianity or 
Vaignavism It is only claimed that there is at least a vague and 
obscure consciousness of the Infinite in Jainism which we 
designate by the name of God. Buddhism has definitely 
developed now into a theistic form of religion, as exemplified in 
the Mahayana form of it. Primitive religion may rest only ona 
vague idea of some force or power present in the universe over 
which man .ias no control. The transcendent principle which in 
our definition of religion is what man cannot escape from, does 
not seem to bo an element in this form of religion. The 
primitive man cannot, therefore, be said to be conscious of God, 
in the sense of the term defined by us, which stands for the 
Supreme Power of Intelligence and Will in whom are apprehend- 
ed all things and who is the explanation of both Nature and 
history. But since even the primitive man has powers of think- 
ing and as his mental life develops, he must reflect upon 
himself and upon the world and thus distinguish the one from the 
other It isin his knowledge of both distinction and relation 
by the constant intercourse of both himself and the world outside 
him, that his mental life can be said to grow and attain a certain 
height of maturity. In his matured reflection, it is impossible 
for him not to be affected by the presence of the infinite power 
and will, the principle of unity of all things and thinking present 
in the universe. It is then that his vague consciousness of the 
Infinite becomes clear and conscious. 


That which he previously apprehended in the form of an 
object external to him and that which he feared and dreaded 
becomes now an object of love, worship, adoration and 
surrender. We havé suggested already that even primitive 
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religion contains the transcendent principle and designates it by 
sO many names. That therefore God, in whatever primitive 
form He may be apprehended, does not affect the life of the 
primitive man and that he does not possess at least a vague or 
obscure consciousness of Him, cannot be admitted. But even 
if we do not accept this position, we have at least to acknowledge 
that reflection and meditation on the relation between himself 
and the world outside him cannot but make him believe in the 
existence of God from whose influence and power he cannot 
escape. The Psalmist says: ‘* Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend up 
into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold, 
thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead 
me, and thy right hand shall hold me: If I say, Surely the 
darkness shail cover me; even the night shall be light «bout me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not for thee, but the night shineth as 
the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to thee ’’ 44 


Therefore, in our attempt to search for a suitable definition 
of religion, we are obliged to admit that we cannot dispense 
with the idea of God, because even though for want of our clear 
consciousness of Him, we may deny His existence in many forms 
of it, yet reflection upon the conditions of knowledge cannot but 
make us believe in God as an inseparable element in, rather, the 
very foundation or basis of the religious consciousness. 
Religious consciousness as belief in the existence of God is 
undoubtedly what isembedded in the very intellectual, moral 
and spiritual constitution of the human mind. 


The question whether there is God or not is the question 
whether human experience is self-explanatory, whether it can 
be understood only in terms of immanent categories. If human 
experience is such as can be adequately and consistently 


44. Psalms, exxxix. 
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understood without a transcendent principle, then, as a matter of 
fact, belief in the existence of God can be said to be irrational 
and not warranted by facts. But as man is self-conscious and he 
applies his reason to his experience, he cannot but raise 
questions concerning the conditions which make it possible. 
Closer examination leads irresistibly to the recognition of an 
ultimate principle for the explanation of human experience. 


{t is evident that. as Kant pointed out, unless there are 
certain concepts or universals, the categories of the understanding 
and the forms of sensibility, the world presented to us 
cannot be understood by us. It is also true that these categories 
are forms of the real; they are not created by us. There may 
be different names for these categories in different languages, but 
their meaning is one arid the same: and whenever knowledge of 
things takes place, these categories are absolutely indispensable. 
In other words, since objects given in space and time are not 
intelligible by themselves, they have reference to the resources 
which contain these principles: The fact that they can be 
understood and explained only in terms of these categories and 
concepts leads us inevitably to think that the world is an 
expression of mind. It cannot be the product of mere chance. 
Hence, from the facts given us, we are reasonzbly conducted to 
belief in the existence of the ultimate principle which removes 
all gaps in our knowledge. 


Natura] theology does not vlaim to give us direct knowledge 
or a vision of God. Seers and prophets and religious geniuses 
ia all religions repeatedly remind us that God is the Being 
different from all other objects and that our knowledge of Him 
is SO unique that it bears no resemblance to other forms cf 
knowledge. . 


There has been a good deal of question-begging on this 
subject in recent times, since a group of philosophers have argued 
that all questions regarding God and sentences in which the 
word ‘God’ occurs are meaniagless, because they cannot be 
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verified by sense-experience. But no religious thinker, prophet or 
seer has ever proclaimed the existence of God to be a demon- 
strable fact. God befongs to an order of existence which is 
totally different from the order of the existence of other things, 
and there is no point in saying that the propositions containing 
the word ‘God’ are meaningless, because God is nota fact 
like other facts of the empirical order. Even in ordinary forms 
of knowledge we are required to concentrate all our resources on 
the object we desire to know. 


It has been emphasised from the very beginning of the 
religious history of mankind that God is not a demonstrable 
reality, but rather one who has to be experienced in the citadel 
of one’s own heart. There are extra-ordinary methods recom- 
mended for the knowledge of extra-ordinary objects, and just 
because the experience of God cannot be classed with the 
experience of other objects, we cannot say that religious 
propositions or statements are meaningless. The function of 
natural theology, therefore, is only to show whether belicf in 
the eaistence of God is a reasonable one, or whether we can 
argue from the natural order to the supernatural order, from the 
finite to the infinite, from the world of necessity to the world of 
freedom and so forth, Human experience, when it is examined 
in all its details, is found to rest oa a transcendent principle 
which is akin to the human mind. As intelligence is revealed in 
the order and system of the world, we have to start only with a 
mind that is omniscient and is consequently the source of order. 
or purpose in the world. Those who outright reject the belief 
in the existence of God must face this question, whether there 
is order or system tn the world or not. Many are in the habit 
of saying that the world is a product of mere chance, but it is as 
ridiculous to say that all these are mere chance occurrences as 
to hold that the twenty-six letters of the English alphabet can of 
themselves so combine together as to produce Hamlet. Hence, 
howsoever agnostic and sceptic one may be, one cannot pass 
over the evident fact of order and syatem in the world. 


* 
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But. order and system ace themselves not the arrangements 
of the world itself. The world as a cosmos refers itself back to 
a transcendent principle as its explanation. The explanation of 
the world cannot be found within the world itself. Whether 
one likes it or not, one has to believe in the reality of a 
principle adequate to make the world intelligible, in’so far as 
one cannot question the, existence of order and system in the 
world. It is immaterial what name one gives to it, so long as 
the meaning assigned to it by the believer and the unbeliever is 
one and the same, and the data also from, which they start are 
quite the same. Hence, it has to be acknowledged that mere 
immanent categories cannot explain our varied experiences and 
also the world of space and time. Nature, in other words, 
cannot be understood without supernature, matter without 
mind, the finite without the Infinite. The finite and the Infinite, 
nature and supernature are always given together in our 
experience, and it only requires a little of our reason to see how 
One of them is not understandable without the other. As we 
analyze our experience, we find that we do not know the finite 
without the Infinite. The facts themselves which are given us 
and which we try to understand and systematize cannot. be 
apprehended unless we apprehend the ultimate principle as well. 
It is precisely this fact that can be said to be the contribution of 
the great German philosopher, Kant. 


Although, admittedly, Kant was an agnostic, he pointed 
out that without postulating God, freedom and immortality, we 
are ‘not able to know the true nature of human experience, 
because they are necessarily involved in it. It is true that he 
said that reason is not competent to give us any knowledge of 
these supernatural principles, But he qualified his agnostic 
conclusions by pointing to moral experience in which is 
to be found a clear demonstration of man’s supernatural 
destiny. He exhorts us, in other words, to find the. 
evidence of God in our moral experience. Thus, there can be 
no denying the fact that without the transcendent principle, the 
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world, given in space and time, and human experience cannot 
be understood. By the necessities of our thought, we are 
compelled to believe in the existence of God: and religious 
experience is fundamentally the experience of God. Short of 
the existence of God, religion can mean anything else, but 
certainly it cannot mean that which alone gives it its distinctive 
status and existence. 


This warning is necessary, because we are. accustomed to 
identify religion with mere moral experience or even a policy of 
action or mere commitment to anything. But distinction 
between the sacred and the profane is crucial to the understand- 
ing of the true nature of religion. Just because there are many 
elements and components in religion, the attempt to identify ihe 
complex content of it with any one of them is to commit the 
mistake of identifying a part with the whole. Morality or 
commitment is, no doubt, a part of religion, but mere morality 
cannot be religion. There is what we call the feeling of the 
numinous involved in religion; and moral experience or 
performance of duty has little of the numinous in it. The 
acknowledgment of the existence of the numinous in the 
particular feeling designated as religious, marks religion off 
from all other secular occupations and activities of the human 
mind. Morality is an essential component of religion and is 
very near to it. But morality does not completely exhaust the 
content of religion. Therefore, just because morality is very 
near to religion, we canno. say that-religion is nothing more 
than morality. 


Similarly, according to the interpretation we have given.of 
religion, there is a confrontation of the subject with something 
other than it. Religion, that is to say, is a subject-object 
relationship. It cannot be assimilated to any process which is 
concerned merely with the unfoldment of the possibilities of 
man. Religion is the process which brings to light and perfects 
the creative possibilities of man. But it is not merely the 
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fulfilment of these possibilities of man that can be said to 
constitute the total content of religion. There are in man not 
only such ‘possibilities as can be called human: but more impor- 
tant than them, there are feelings of devotion, worship, 
adoration and surrender which are directed to something other 
than him. If these feelings are there in him and form the very 
texture of his psychological experience, how can we explain them 
except by referring them to the object in relation to which alone 
they can be understood by us? Therefore, it must be admitted 
that religion is not concerned only with the perfection of the 
possibilities of man. Can religion in that sense he taken to be 
anything better than humanism? Religion is not circumscribed 
in the narrow circle of the subject. There is an object as well, 
and religion can be said to be the expression of relations between 
the subject and the object. 


VII. Reality in Religion is Trans-human and Uniquely 
Personal 


We have so far focussed attention on the necessity of the 
object in religion, on the necessity of a transcendent principle, 
the existence of the Universal Mind or God who is the necessary 
implication of the analysis of human experience. We have 
considered the treatment of this element as a safeguard against 
the mistaken assimilaton of religion to anything purely human or 
secular. Religion, no doubt, is all-comprehensive in nature and 
comprises the entire human experience and gives a new meaning 
to it. This is because of the fact that it is not concerned only 
with the human. It gives meaning to man or to Nature because 
its roots lie elsewhere than in merely the human or the natural. 
There are religions whose object is to bring to their fulfilment 
the creative possibilities of man. It must frankly be admitted 
that many of the Eastern teligions, at least in their earliest 
forms, Theravada Buddhism, Jainism, Confucianism and so on, 
for example, paid attention to the perfection of human charac- 
ter, Religion its earlier forms thus appears to haye aimed at the 
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attainment a certain degree of integration, harmony and peace 
in life. We might say that religion, interpicted in these terms, 
might very well be assimilated to the Jungian veision of it which 
treats it as concerned with an onrush fivin the being of man 
himself 


In the account of the nature of religion given above, we 
have tried to establish that religion cannot be exhausted in what 
is merely human or secular. There is nothing to prevent 
religion, a total attitude to a total Reality as it is, from casting 
its shadow on and transforming the secular and the human. 
But certainly this function is a direct consequence of its nature 
and is not the total content of it. In all such discussions of 
religion, we have to start from above, from the top and not 
from the bottom. This is what is involved in the nature of 
religion and distinguishes it from everything secular and human. 
For God to be is to be transcendent. 


The transcendence of God is the starting point of religion 
because, without the recognition of the ontological distinction and 
difference of God from everything else, we are completely unable 
to explain the nature of anything. Only the transcendent can be 
immanent in that which it transcends. The very contradictions 
of a purely human element, as the history of some religions 
shows, have resulted in giving them a form and content not 
matsiially different from those of theism. This is a historical 
commonplace in modern Jainism and Mahayana Buddhism. The 
purely human or the ethical, as the very necessity of the logic of 
religion shows, must pass into something transcendent and 
superhuman. It is immateria! what name is given to the ultimate 
principle, provided all our thoughts, emotions and feelings are 
centred on it and it is taken to be the ultimate and the source 
of order, system and purpose in whatever we know and 
experience. 


Bat this is only one side of the matter. We need to fix our 


attention on another equally important aspect of religion, to 
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consider religion from the point of view of both the object and 
the subject. There is a reality given in religion with which we 
are confronted. But we need also to emphasise the method and 
the manner of our approach of access into or our conf:uontation 
with Reality. Religion is not departmental ; itis the ultimate 
concern of man to that which is ultimate. Knowledge of God 
embraces the entire human personality and transforms all our 
thoughts. feelings, emotions and actions. Our knowledge of 
God must be held to be totally different from our know- 
ledge of all other things. Since God is unique, our knowledge 
of Him must also be unique. 


In this connection, we must remember that know!edge in 
religion is not the same as knowledge in science. In the course 
of the observation or experiment respecting a particular physical 
object, we have to keep our personality apart. The scientist is 
required to keep his powers of perception aside in order that 
he may arrive at his conclusions which are precise, objective 
and acceptable to all. This is a kind of knowledge which is 
completely free from the contaminating i:fluences that our 


emotions and actions can exercise on the process of our 
knowledge. 


The personality of man does not count at all. We might say 
knowledge in science is exemplified in what is nowadays called 
the I—It relation. The more we keep our personality aside and 
the more our knowledge is free from or untouched by emotion, 
the nearer we are to truth. The error, therefore, against which 
we have to guard ourselves is that of assimilating religious 
knowledge to the level of scientific knowledge. 


Religious knowledge can by no means be of the same nature 
as scientific knowledge. This does not mean that it has no 
objectivity, because objectivity also is attainable only in a 
community and there is a community of seers and prophets who 
testify to the genuineness of religious experience. 
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Religious knowledge is no less objective than scientific 
knowledge; only its objectivity is of a different order, because 
the object with which itis confronted 1s unique and different 
from all the objects with which the sc::ntist deals. In other 
words, knowledge in science may be said to be the result 
exclusively of our intellectual approach to the object, in which 
the mor: passive and detached we are in our feelings and 
emotions, the nearer we are to truth But religion is not mere 
cognition, mere knowledge. The object with which religion is 
concerned is not physical or natural. We would have hardly 
anything to do with religious knowledge, if it were concerned 
with an object of the same order as the objects given in space 
and time. In religion, we are rather concerned with 2 person. 
The transcendcn!;principle taken by us to be the ultimate source 
and centre of all things, the Alpha and the Omega point of all 
objects, isa person. Hence, knowledge of God is not of the 
form of the J—It relationship. It is of the form of J—Thou 
relationship. 


In so far as religion is a theory of lnfe and is based on @ 
metaphysic or a doctrine of reality, resulting from a critical 
analysis and understanding of human experience, the role that 
reason plays in it cannot be" Jsrestimated Belief in God is not 
belief ina chimera. It has a factual basis because, although in 
the first instance it is something which affects man unconsciously 
when he obseives the vast expanse of the sky ubove and the 
plains and mountains below, yet when he reflects upon how he 
knows them and on the many kindred problems that confront 
him, he is led to the conclusion that God as the Supremr Mind 
alone can be the final answer to all his theoretical questions and 
enigmas that arise from his intercourse with the world. But 
religion is not mere information ; itis orientation too. If it 
were mere information, there would be nothing to distinguish it 
from science. It would have nothing to do with humao 
personality which has always to be kept aside in the course of 
any attempt directed to an objective knowledge of things given 
in the spatio-temporal order. 
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VIIT. Reason is Involved in Religion 


It will not be quite a correct estimate of the religious 
consciousness to hold that man is religions only because he is 
self-conscious or because he is merely intellectual. It would be 
more correct to say that man is rational and religion is a 
manifestation of his reason. Intellect is only a part of the 
exercise of his reason. Knowledge expresses itself more in 
emotions and action than in the powers of thinking, analysis, 
interpretation and understanding. And when it does so, it 
makes man transcend the opposition of mind and matter, the 
subject and the object, to find their unity tn a higher synthesis. 
But religion is not purely an intellectual preoccupation. Itis not 
for intellectual equipment, scholarship, powers of keen 
analysis and keen understanding that we respect a religious man. 
The high esteem and honour the religious man commands are due 
mainly to the kind of man he is, that 1s to say, the harmonious 
and balanced perfection of all his mental and spiritua) powers 
which constitute his personality. If, therefore, it were asked 
to which specific region or faculty of the mind religion belongs, 
the answer would be that it 1s certainly an absurd question 
because it is put in such a manner that it cannot be answered at 
all. For some time, indeed, the philosophers in the West were 
accustomed to interpret it merely in terms of the discuisive 
intellect. But ever since Freud and his colleagues in the latter 
half of the 19th century, explored the unconscious region of the 
mind, this has been abandoned. A mere intellectual interpre- 
tation of religious consciousness has now become outmoded. 


The anthropological interpretation of religion has now put 
forward the view that religion arose from questions concerning 
the emotional and practical sides of human experience rather 
than from those concerning the origin of the world. Long before 
man began to think about himself and about the world, he had 
already accepted the existence of God as the sovereign, super- 
natural power pervading all the events und phenomena of Nature 
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and it can be said that his belief in God was anchored in his 
religious experience and it was not the outcome of an attempt 
on his part ata reflective exercise of his reason. The relation- 
ship established be.ween him and Nature outside and God 
immanent in Nature was personal rather than impersonal. 
Consequently, this demanded from man something more in 
addition to hi; efforts for understanding them, evoking from him 
an emotional response in the form of the performance of 
sacrifices and the observance of rituals. This is precisely the 
meaning or purport of the contention that religion cannot be 
reduced to the J-Jt relationship, but rather to the J-Thou 
relationship, because the relation between God and man isa 
relation between persons, a dialogue, a confrontation between 
man and God which involves a subject at one end and an object 
at the other end of the relationship. All religious relationships, 
therefore, are personal. The dialogue or intercourse with God 
requires the involvement of the whole personality; it needs 
complete transfiguration of his whole mind and heart and spirit. 
God has to be adored with our whole mind and spirit, and this 
calls fora new orientation in our feeling and behaviour. We 
are not to be merely passive and receptive, but have to be 
emotional and active as well. Knowledge, feeling and action 
can only be separated in thought; but in actual existence they 
interpenetrate one another; and it is their indissoluble organi- 
sation that makes up the entire furniture of the mind. Emotions. 
and actions also are never possible without knowledge. Our 
emotions of love or hatred, attraction or repulsion for a person 
is in proportion as our knowledge of him is superficial or close 
and intimate. Therefore, if the roots of religion ‘are sunk deep 
in our feelings, emotions and actions, intellectual powers may 
not be relevant to faith, One can be deeply religious and 
profoundly susceptible to spiritual influences even though 
inferior in intellectual culture. Piety is not necessarily the 
consequence of knowledge and intelligence. Religious con- 
sciousness is not merely intellectual; it does not stop short with 
mere knowledge of God or of some supernatural principle behind 
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the flux of events. The ultimate principle with which religion 
is concerned calls for a full participation of the human 
personality in al} its being. 


IX. Religious Consciousness, Practical Activity and 
Feeling 


Emphasis on any one element of the religious consciousness is 
the source of so many misconceptions which have served to strip 
religion of its true nature and essence. In {ndia, for instance, 
it was identified by the Mima@msakas with mere practical activity, 
while the pragmatists in the West deprived it of its intellectual 
basis and anchorage and tried to judge its value only in terms of 
its impact on conduct and behaviour, or from the point of view 
of its power to enable us to achieve only the immanent values 
of peace, happiness, integration and harmony. It is against 
this mistake of the inveterate tendency to identify religion with 
mere rituals and sacrifices that the Bhagavadgita can be said to 
be a sustained and effective warning. It has much to say in this 
connection, because it calls attention over and over again to our 
emotions and feelings, as a mere cold, abstract and unemotional 
approach to the Divine cannot be of any use to us. The Gita 
lays supreme emphasis on our inward motives and principles of 
which our outward behaviour 1s an expression. These give a 
certain colour and complexion to man’s outward behaviour, but 
are not intellectual. Religious consciousness ts basically marked 
by our feeling of obligation towards and the affirmation of the 
sense of our dependence on the sovereign power and will of God 
and the experience of awe, reverence and unfathomable mystery 
in the presence of that which for us is ultimate both in reality 
and value. Hence religion can be said to exhaust its content 
neither in mere philosophical intelligence, nor in external 
secular achievements Thought or knowledge is nothing more 
than veering around an object looking at it from outside and not 
penetrating into its depth. By feciing and emotion, we come 
nearer to God. All the same He is distinct from us. If religion 
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is what minimises or rather dissolve, the distance between God 
and man, if its destiny is nothing short of the absorption of the 
self in God, it cannot achieve its purpose and realise its goal 
or destiny. The otherness or ti::scendence of God is the 
source of all feeling that is typically religious. It is by feeling 
that we enterinto the very heart of the object and are able to 
overcome its externality. Short of feeling, our knowledge of the 
object cannot overcome its distance from us. It will continue 
to he something foreign and stubborn, impinging on us from 
outside in the form of stern, ruthicss fate. 


Religious consciousness, therefore, is personal knowledge. 
Knowledge without feeling is not religion. Whitehead says: 
“*In considering the history of ideas, [| maintain that the notion 
of mere knowledge is a high abstraction which we should dismiss 
from our minds. Knowledge is always accompanied with 
accessories of emotion and purpose.’’45 Many Western thinkers 
have come to recognize the various relativities that we have 
detected and the decisive role among them of interested 
valuation. One such thinker is Max Scheler who says: ‘* Every 
mode of intellectual apprehension of the nature of an object 
presupposes the presence of an emotional valuation of that 
object ’’.46 


Knowledge without feeling cannot enable us to achieve 
anything in the sphere of religion It is a serious mistake, 
therefore, to interpret religious consciousness by depriving the 
element of knowledge in it of all feeling which is helpful in 
bringing God nearer to us. 


Feelings and emotions which form part of our knowledge of 
God or religious consciousness are not unconscious and blind, 


45. Adventures of Ideas, p. 198. 


48. Quoted in E. A. Burtt, Ia Seereh of Philosophie Understending, 
p. 337. 
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but are rather more intimate ways of knowing the Deity. They 
have cognitive value. Just because the human mind is an 
organism and all its functions are interpenetrating, a hard-and- 
fast distinction among the three functions of knowledge, feeling 
and action which makes them exclusive of one another is not 
warranted by our experience: ‘‘AIl feeling means to instate 
some experience which is essentially cognitive: it is idea-apart- 
from-its-object tending to become idea-in-presence-of-its-object, 
which is cognizance, or experimental knowledge. 47 Feeling or 
emotion supplements the deficiency and incapacity of mere 
thought or knowledge. As Bradley puts it: ‘“‘It is only by 
misunderstanding that we find difficulty in taking thought to be 
something less than reality.’’48 


“* Truth belongs to existence, but it does not as such exist.” 
** Jt is a character which indeed reality possesses, but a character 
which, as truth and as ideal, has been set loose from existence ; 
and it is never rejoined to it in such a way as to come together 
singly and make fact. Hence truth shows a dissection, and 
never an actual life ’’49 ‘‘ Our principles may be true, but they 
are not reality,’°50 


Thought or knowledge may give us truth, buc thought or 
knowledge is not reality. Thought is not existence. in the 
words of Lotze: ‘*The multitude of those who maintain that 
they experience that which is highest in the world, perfectly 
intellecutally, in faith, in feeling, in presentiment, in 
inspiration yet acknowledge that they do not possess it in 


47. W.E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, p 68, 
Yale University Press, 1963. 


48. Qucted in The Philosophy of Lotze, p. 46, James Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow, 1895. 


49. Bradley, Appearance nnd Reality, p. 163. 
§0. Bradley, Principle of Logic, p. §33. 
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knowledge’. It isa grave error ‘‘to look upon knowledge as 
the sole portal through which that which constitutes the essence 
of real existence can enter into connection with the mind......... 
Intellectual life is more than thought.’*51 Moreover: “ Thought, 
in a word, is only a single part, or element, or faculty of mind, 
occupying a restricted place amongst several others, which 
co-operate with it in the production of the contents of our 
intelligent Jife °’.52 


As it is not an impersonal knowledge with which one is 
concerned in religion, the goal of which is one’s communion 
with the Supreme Personal Mind, the divine knowledge of God 
must have in it the dominating influence of feeling. God is not 
an object. He is the spirit abiding in the citadel of the heart of 
man. This universal testimony is itself the guarantee of the 
assurances that man receives of the felicity and fulfilment with 
which he is blessed in his intercourse with God. It is for the 
purpose of suggesting that God is not an object of intellectual 
knowledge, but has to be cognized in our feelings and emotions, 
which can give us a more intimate knowledge of Him, that 
religious insight has always borae witness to the heart of man as 
the abode of God. This also explains why many have been able, 
without any intellectual culture, to claim the closest and most 
intimate knowledge of God. If God is accessible to all alike, 
religion cannot be understood to be the monopoly of only the 
most sophisticated, educated, academic, intelligent men. All 
this, therefore, shows how it is an utterly misleading conception 
of religion to confine it in the narrow circle of thought or 
reason. Feeling or emotion is no less characteristic of religion 
than thought or reason. 


$1, Lotze, op. cit. pp. 49-50, 


52. Op. cit. p, 80. 
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X. Feeling, Cagnition and Will 


The emphasis on feeling may lead to another misconception. 
To say that religious consciousness is expressed by characteristic 
feelings is not to exclude the functions of intelligence and will 
in man’s knowledge of God. For feeling does not exclude the 
element of thought or reason in it, and has cognitive value. 
Since by feeling also “we are able to know things, more 
so when we enter into communion with persons, it would 
certainly be unreasonable to hold that there is such a thing as a 
blind emotion directed to any object. 


Feeling as an element in religious consciousness cannot 
exclude its expression in knowledge and will, because in the first 
place, there is no feeling without thought. “ It is true that ideas 
apart from feelings do not work: but it is also true that a 
feeling does no work apart from its guiding 1dea. Though 
feeling is close to action, is incipient action, it is not without 
incipient dea: and as this idea becomes adequate, the working 
effecuiveness of the feeling is not diminished. but enhanced ’’53 


Secondly, ft is not possible for feeling without thought to 
enable us to know that this feeling is not of the ordinary kind, 
but thatit isa religious feeling. Feeling without its definite 
character, without its connection with a particular sphere of 
human thought or activity, is a misnomer. We have so many 
varieties of feelings, and the difference in the variations of 
feelings arise from the fact that they involve the element of 
thought or knowledge in them. Feelings would have been 
indistinguishable from one another, if there were no thought in 
them. It is impossible for us to think that we can entertain 
feelings for an object or person not known to us. For our 


53. Meaning of God in Human Experience, p, 69. 
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feelings of love and hatred are directed to objects of which we 
command some knowledge without which we cannot love or hate 
them. Fecling as such, that is, feeling without the element of 
knowledge, is an utterly impossible concept even in ordinary 
spheres of human knowledge, not to speak of religious 
consciousness. As there are many kinds of feeling ranging from 
the rapture of the sensualist to the devout fervour of the saint, it 
cannot be gainsaid that feeling always involves an element of 
thought or knowledge Discrimination is required to distinguish 
one feeling from another. Thought or knowledge alone can 
supply us with the criterion to judge the value of emotions. 
That which furnishes us with this standard of judgment and is 
the ground of discrimination between them must lie outside the 
sphere of feelings themselves. 


Just as feelings need the assistance of thought or idea for 
distinguishing one another, they requires a certain degree of 
stability to consolidate themselves into a permanent disposition 
of will ora sentiment. It is will that consolidates emotions 
and stabilizes them by transforming them into what is called a 
sentiment. It is will which gives fcelings the form of a religious 
sentiment or permanent disposition. Feelings in their very 
nature are apt to fluctuate and pass from one object to another. 
But in religion we are not concerned with these fleeting feelings 
with their objects changing every moment. Religious conscious- 
ness involves the concentration and fixation of the whole 
personality on the object of religious devotion, surrender and 
worship, and requires the consolidation or stability of feelings 
effected by will. There is, therefore, no feeling without will 
which can carry any meaning in our relationship with God. It 
is these religious feelings and emotions which develop later into 
ideals and values of life which cannot be what they are, nor 
demand our allegiance, if will is not an inseparable element 
in them. 
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XI. Will and Belief 


Belief also involves the element of will. Ideas or beliefs 
are directed to their respective objects for which they require 
the assistance of will. While there is no emotion, feeling or 
sentiment without will investing it with stability or a permanent 
character, belief also is not mere information regarding the 
nature of something. Particularly in religion it is nothing if it 
is not stable and permanent and does not get fixed on the object 
of religious devotion. If the ultimate in reality satisfies our 
whole being and is valued in a manner and to an extent no other 
objects can be valued, then it requires not only the cognitive 
but also the volitional element of consciousness. There is no 
belief without the assent given to it by the will. Belief is also 
an indication of the interest that we generally have in the object 
to which the belief refers. We donot believe in anything in 
which we have no interest whatsoever. Belief forms part of our 
purposes and interests as much as feelings and emotions do. As 
a matter of fact, feelings and emotions and interests in things 
other than God promote or frustrate our impulses that have 
initially contributed to our growing consciousness of the Deity. 
The desire to know is a subordinate element in the primitive 
stages of religious development. Religious consciousness 
expresses itself, in its initial confrontation with God, mainly 
in emotions and actions, followed of course, by the need to 
understand the object of worship only later. 


William Temple quotes Whitehead as saying: ‘*...indeed 
cognition itself is a late and specialised form of consciousness. 
First, there is the reaction of the organism to its environment ; 
then this becomes consciousness, and (in one act with the 
emergence of consciousness) more highly unified.”” The feeler 
is the unity emergent from its own feelings; and feelings are 
the details of the process, intermediary between this unity and 
its many data. Consciousness first arises in its emotional form, 
not as knowledge noras purpose, but as organic reaction become 
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aware of its significance in terms of pleasure and pain. ‘‘ We 
perhend other actual entities more primitively by direct 
mediation of emotional tone, and only secondarily and 
waveringly by direct mediation of sense.’’ But cven so, the 
primitive consciousness is primarily objective in its reference. 
“ The primitive form of physical experience is emotional—blind 
emotion—received as felt in another occasion and conformally 
appropiiated as a subjective passion. In the language 
appropriate to the higher stages of experience, the primitive 
element is sympathy, that is, feeling the feeling in another and 
feeling conformally with another.’’54 


It is the value of the object, its capacity for the satisfaction 
of our needs, that really promotes any enquiry into ils nature, 
The primitive mind hardly ever cared to know anything just for 
the sake of knowledge. Without practical value belief is bound 
to wither away. It is our purposes and interests that give our 
beliefs their actual forms and add to their value and significance, 
Beliefs, therefore, without our will cannot be supposed to have 
any meaning or value. Further, ideas which are of religious 
value not only become significant through the co-operation they 
receive from the will, but they also transform it and make it 
express what we believe through our attitudes. 


XII. Thought in Religious Experience 


Though thought is not so near religious experience as feeling 
is, it is a very important element in the development of 
religious consciousness. Our experience of God has to be 
generalised and made the common property of mankind like the 
propositions of science. But so long as religious experience is 
imprisoned in the private experience of the individual, it cannot 
be such a common possession, for which it needs the power of 
thought and ideas. It is in the form of myth and legend that 


54. Nature, Man and God, pp. 123-24, 
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thought is first expressed. Religious experience is formulated, 
conceptualised and generalised into a number of doctrines as a 
result of the attempt to bring our ideas and thoughts to bear 
upon it. The doctrines thus get a universal form and are handed 
down from one generation to another. 


But, as we cast our glance over the process of the evolution 
of religious ideas, we find also that they undergo considerable 
modification and transformation and are subject to new forms 

. of statement in response to changing social needs; and this is 
possible because of the presence of the element of thought in 
religious experience. Without thought or ideas, therefore, our 
experiences of God cannot develop and acquire a universal 
character. It is thought that protects religious experiences from 
being hardened into superstitions, dogmas and morbid orthodoxy. 
In fact, religion is grounded in the metaphysics of man, inasmuch 
as the ideas regarding one’s belief in God incorporate those 
concerning the nature and the structure of the world as well and 
man’s place in it, which are the themes common to science and 
philosophy. 


The more our religious experience is consistent with our 
growing physical and scientific interpretation of the world and 
human experience in all other fields, the more valuable a 
possession of mankind it tends to become. It is thought that 
gives permanent value to religious experience by making 
suitable adjustments. It is thought again that promotes religious 
praciice. Religious ideas which are hostile to the scrutiny of 
thought exercised on them cannot have permanent value. After 
all, as rational beings, we want to understand what we believe: 
we cannot rest jong in a state of confusion. Thought 
emancipates our consciousness of God from its initial obscurity 
and vagueness. It is thought that redeems religion from its 
tribal character and enables it to exercise tremendous power on 
mankind. lt is the impact of thought or idea exercised on 
religion that helps us to see how the different religions cam unite 
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and collaborate on certain fundamental principles by making us 
realise how there is much in religion that is of only local and 
regional significance and which, though valuable and effective in 
specific contexts and situations of an extremely narrow and 
limited range, cannot have any universal appeal. To assess the 
value of religion, we have to bear in mind the proportion in 
which it sets value on the role of intellect or thought. 


XT. Summing up 


In attempting to define systematically what religion means 
and what is involved in the religious consciousness, we must 
always bear in mind that it is the total knowledge, the total 
orientation of man to the Supreme Reality that is the subject of 
any interpretation of religion. Feelings are also judged by the 
values which they seek to realize, and mere feelings themselves 
without the element of thought in them cannot be judged high 
or low. Moreover, as regards the knowledge of such a reality as 
God Himself who is infinite and universal, we cannot in our 
consciousness of Him appropriate to ourselves His infinitude 
and universality, if our apprehension of Him is devoid of the 
universal features characteristic of thought. 


Feelings in themselves are so particular, individual and 
private that there is no universal elementin them. But God is 
universal. The aspiration for communion with Him is the very 
sine qua non of the religious relationship. Without casting aside 
our private narrow self, we cannot enter into communion with 
God. But mere feeling which is particular and individual, 
cannot enable us to rise to the highest level of the feeling which 
igs universal and which supersedes all narrow loyalties of 
mundane existence. These considerations teach us, by taking 
into account the nature of religious consciousness, that all the 
three elements of knowledge, feeling and action interpenctrate 
one another and overcome their respective deficiencies. 
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After so much discussion on the nature and content of 
religion, the task of defining religion conceptually may seem 
formidable. Religion is life itself and it is no less difficult to 
define religion than to define or bring life under a logical, 
conceptual formulation. However, after we have outlined the 
chief features of it, we can attempt a tentative definition which 
will be our master-key for our effective penetration into other 
dimensions of Ramanuja’s theistic philosophy of religion. Thus, 
the first point that we have tried to emphasize is that if religion 
is an autonomous activity of the human mind, different from 
mere ethics or morality, it is impossible without the recognition 
of the existence and reality of God. 


The existence of many forms of religion in which belief in 
God is notan indispensable element does not contradict the 
cogency of our proceeding. The identification of one essential 
element in the complex structure of a whole with the complete 
notion of it isacommon error. We can distinguish between 
religion from the point of view of all the norms that are fulfilled 
in it and the means that by way of preparation lead up to it, or 
make some element or other in it the sole content and 
explanation. If we recognize religion as an autonomous activity 
different from all other spheres of man’s cultural life, the only 
point in which it can be distinguished from them is its recogni- 
tion of a Personal Supreme Mind who creates, mainvains and 
sustains the order of both Nature and history. 


The very fact that, in any systematic formulation of our 
ideas respecting the Supreme Mind, we proceed from the 
contungent experience of the world and of history and we pre- 
suppose it to be the sole explanation of them, is an indisputable 
indirect proof against its identification with them. The idea of 
God cannot, therefore, be so downgraded as either to assimilate 
jt to the transcendental perfection of the individual or identify 
Him with the temporal process or the world so that there is 
nothing left over other than the world which can be the object 
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of our religious experience. Only that kind of religious 
philosophy which seeks to defend theism as the doctrine of God 
and its relation to the world and man, can meet all our 
religious needs. 


Thirdly, as the primary element in religion is the awareness 
or recognition of the existence of God distinct from Nature and 
history, religion comes to have meaning and value from the fact 
that itis part of the human experience which involves duality 
but not the dualism of the subject and the object. If religion 
has a metaphysics and, being cognit ve in character, starts with 
the acknowledgment of the Supreme Mind, it cannot be reduced 
to the meagre and exiguous dimensions of man. We ascend 
from manup to God rather than descend from God down to 
man. No adequate explanation of religion can be given which 
altogether neglects or glosses over this ontological basis of 
religious belief. 


Fourthly, deeper reflection on the nature and content 
of religious consciousness reveals that our knowledge of God 
encompasses our whole personality. Merely intellectual, 
emotional or voluntaristic treatment of the religious conscious- 
ness cannot do justice to its complex character. The conscious- 
ness of man is not an aggregate of disconnected faculties or 
powers, so that the many forms of its expression can be exclusive 
of one another. No serious thinker nowadays upholds the 
outdated doctrine of faculty psychology, according to which 
knowledge, feeling and action were regarded as separate from 
and exclusive of one another. Consciousness is taken now to be 
afield of vision Cognitive activity is not a self-explanatory 
and self-contained whole with dividing walls. 


The studies of mind by psycho-analysts in the 20th century 
has proved beyond the least possibility of doubt that cognitive 
activity is closely related to many other psychological processes 
of which we have no knowledge whatsoever. Consciousness 
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‘itself is now taken to be something dynamic, passing from the 
threshold of distinct awareness of something to something else 
which has its location in the sub-conscious or the unconscious 
regions of the mind. A large part of the human mind is 
conceived by modern psycho-analysts to be non-intellectual. 
Feelings and actions are equally important elements in 
consciousness. It is true that mind may not always express 
itself equally in all its three functions. It is nevertheless a 
matter of common experience that even though one element 
preponderates over the remaining two, it does not altogether 
tend to diminish the role that they have to play in experience. 
There is always a continuous inter-action going on between all 
these three components of consciousness, which mcans that 
none of them is intelligible apart from the rest. 


When we think, therefore, of the religious consciousness, 
ora typical religious experience, we have to attempt to under- 
stand it or to give an intelligible account of it with the 
coalescence of all the constituent processes of the mind In 
religion, we not only believe in something—that is to say, not 
only do we hold something to be the exhaustive theorctical 
explanation of our experience—but we also live 1t in our lives 
and orient ourselves to it by our emotions and actions. Our 
conduct and behaviour undergo a complete teansfiguration to the 
extent that our actions wear a colour and complexion which is 
different from those of the conduct and behaviour of others. 


XIV. Bhakti as the Designation of the Religious 
Attitude 


{f asked to propose one term so comprehensive as to include 
all that has been discussed so far by us in connection with the 
nature and content of religion, we could find perhaps no term 
more suitable for the purpose than ‘‘ bhakti’. We shall discuss 
the notion of bhakit and its implications in ‘the chapters ahead. 
For the present, we may just remember that the term is immensely 
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suggestive, as it not only draws our attention to the metaphysics 
that is the basis of such a religion, but also reveals on closer 
reflection that the conception of the nature of Reality that forms 
the basis of religion is found to emerge from the consideration 
of the nature of human knowledge its:!f. In other words, 
although we ordinarily apprehend the world and consider it to 
be independent of us, existing without any relation to the human 
mind, yet when we examine critically the conditions that are 
necessary for the knowledge of the given world, we find that 
the Absolute or God must be the necessary starting point of any 
discussion or ticatment of the problem of knowledge. Religion 
has a metaphysics behind it which in its turn receives its strength 
from epistemology, that branch of the philosophic>! discipline 
in which attention is focused, among other things, on the 
problem concerning the conditions of knowledge. That there 
must be a spiritual principle necessarily involved in the process 
of knowledge which brings together the antithetic principles of 
the ego and the non-ego, the subs:ct and the object, matter and 
mind, is beyond al! question 


Bhakti 1s oriented to God. But God is the nome we give to 
that principle conccived as personal. The object of natural 
theology is simpty to point to the necessity of such a spiritual 
principle at the root of our knowledge of the universe. Its 
function ends with a mere logical demonstration of the 
inevitability of this spiritual principle It has nothing to say 
about the existential relationshio between man and God which 
is mainly a matter of revelation. It is from revelation in which 
God discloses Himself that we know much more about God than 
by mere logic or reason Bhakti lays emphasis on the rational or 
intellectual demonstration of the necessity of the Supreme Mind 
and insists on the existential relationship between man and God. 


Thus, from the point of view of the subject-object relation- 
ship, bhakti excludes the possibility of the application of the 
term ‘religion’ to any faith that is restricted only ‘to the ethical 
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or moral level and that maintains that religion is to be under- 
stood exclusively in terms of immanent categories and has no 
other function than that of bringing to completion the inner 
possibilities of man. In contemporary Western theology, 
eminent thinkers have downgraded religion to mere secular 
dimensions by depriving it of God. But, we have argued, 
taking due account of the autonomous and unique nature of 
religion, that itis not mere ethics and that we cannot denature 
it by repizcing it with a scheme of ethics. There is, that is to 
say, no possibility of religion without God. Again, since God 
is not a mere fact but a value and it is only in the existential 
relationship between man and God that His nature is fully 
revealed, religious knowledge is an encounter between the 
Divine and the human, which is impossible if God confronting 
man in religious experience were not personal. 


Natural theology points out that it is no use talking of God 
as a fact if He were not also a value, and, therefore, personal. 
Bhakti suggests this personal encounter between God and man 
both of whom are personal in nature. This is, so far as both 
the ontological and epistemological problems of religion are 
concerned. It has been seen that this knowledge is different 
from all other forms of knowledge. Religious knowledge, 
religious experience and man’s perception of God cannot be 
placed on the same level as science. Scientific knowledge and 
scientific criteria cannot be treated as supplying any clue to the 
interpretation of the meaning and validity of religious truth. 
It is the entire personality of man that is involved in the 
religious relationship. 


The connotation of bhakti is so comprehensive and wide 
that it emphasises the collaboration and harmony of all the three 
elements of consciousness, so that religion cannot be defined 
or understood abstractly in terms of any one of the three 
components. Religions are different not because each has one 
element of religious consciousness which altogether excludes 
the remaining elements, but only because of the predominance 
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of one over the rest. Bhakti is at the same time cognitive, 
conative and volitional, reminding us that, as involving the 
entire human personality, it includes knowledge, feeling and 
action as the essentially inseparable components in religious 
consciousness Since the human personality’ is a systematic 
orginisation of all these three modes of knowledge, only a 
religion that does equal justice to them can meet our religious 
heeds. 


Such a conception of religion supplies us with the standard 
whereby we can assess the worth of the conception of reality 
and of the religious experience itself advanced by any particular 
religion. A formal definition of relig.on, therefore, cannot be 
found in the entue corpus of the philosophical end religious 
writings of the Visigtadvaita because, unlike Western theo- 
logians, Indian religious thinkers were interested more in living 
the truth than in framing a conception of it. If one is asked by 
what single term the religion of the Visistidvaita were to be 
adequately understood in the light of the facts and arguments 

2 have marshalled above, there would pe:haps be no better 
term than ‘ bhakii’. 


Hence, in an adequate conception of religion which can 
answer our theological questions aid also fulfil our emotional 
and practical needs, all issues arising from an intellectual enquiry 
into the foundations of religious consciousness force themselves 
on us Human experience is an organism in which all its 
elements are inseparably related to one another. None the less, 
unless by abstraction and conceptual understanding we isolate 
the elements contained in tt, we cannot understand its manifold 
bearings on human life. Nature, God and man are the 
indispensable ontological foundations of the religious relation- 
ship. All these three ontological principles are so indispensable 
and related to one another that any one of them can be 
understood only in its relations with the rest. Our exposition of 
the nature of religion affords sufficient insight into the truth of 
this assertion. 
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The denial of the reality of any one of these three elements 
amounts to atheism. It is in view precisely of this very require- 
ment that philosophers of the Visistadvaita school have 
invariably maintained the position that a sound theological 
foundation for religion requires the acknowledgment of the 
reality of Nature, man and God. In other words, it is not 
mere belief in God exclusive of the reality of the world and the 
finite individual, a sort of acosmism, that can meet the demand 
of the religious mind. Pantheism which, as the history of 
Eastern and Western philosophy shows, is either the affirmation 
of the reality of the Absolute alone by denying the reality of the 
world and the individual self or else the identity of God with the 
individual self and the world in a way that altogether obliterates 
the transcendence of God, cannot provide us with a satisfactory 
theoretical foundation for religion. 


The doctrine of the reality of the world is materialism and, 
in a Scheme of the naturalistic or materialistic explanation of 
reality, there is absolutely no scope fora religious orientation 
to the universe. Religion needs for its metaphysics a spiritual 
interpretation of reality which, though it does not deny the 
‘reality of matter, insists nevertheless that no meaning cin be 
attached to the knowledge of matter without its relation to the 
mind. Hencs, materialism is the very antithesis of religion. 


Neither can the human ego alone constitute the basis of 
religion. The capital fact in religious experience is the 
insufficiency of human life. The finitude and imperfection of 
man and the mystery surrounding human nature point to the 
transcendence of man by a higher spiritual principle in which he 
seeks his fulfilment. Thus, although man is an indispensable 
element in religion, yet itis not man alone that can be said to 
be the foundation of religion. To speak of religion in terms 
exclusively of human dimensions and human interests, is to 
bring it down to the purely secular level. One has, therefore, 
to avoid also the error of humanism which tries to understand 
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human history in purely secular terms and immanent categories. 
Humanism has originated from the impulse to understand man 
as a product of mere Nature. But man cannot bea product of 
Nature, because his nature is such that it is rather Nature itself 
that cannot be understood if we exclude man from it. But 
humanism gives primacy to Nature and makes man its product. 
In such a system of thinking we can talk of teligion only by 
completely misconceiving its nature and putting something else 
in its place. Man is essentially a spirit, who transcends both 
Nature and history and is the focus or centre of knowledge and 
feeling. There would be no religion on earth if there were 
no man with self-consciousness and the experience of finitude, 
imperfection and the unfulfilled desire to understand the mystery 
of the universe. Hence religion has to give due recognition to 
the reality of man also. Religion cannot, therefore, be based 
upon a panthesitic view of life for which human individuals are 
not real. 


Again, it is in the world that we live, it is through time and 
history that we grow and develop in spiritual wisdom, and it is 
through the objects of Nature that we find God revealed to us, 
so that the universe can be regarded as a symbol of God. Hence, 
there can be no satisfactory religious conception of reality, if 
it questions the reality of the world. The denial of the reality 
of the world also, apart from the fact. that it is rooted in a 
dualistic view, is a sort of atheism. Visistadvaita, which claims 
to furnish an adequate philosophical foundation for the religious 
conception of reality, attaches proportionate importance to all 
‘these three principles of Nature, man and God. It is not the 
religion of God alone or of man alone or of the world alone, 
but of all the three taken together, that is to say, of the 
knowledge and worship of a real God by real man in a real 
world. That. is the reason why from the philosophical point of 
view this religion is designated Visigtadvaita. We shall discuss 
in greater detail the ontological structure of Visistadvaita in the 
next lecture. 


CHAPTER [II 


ONTOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF 
fa: tae 
VISISTADVAITA 


I. Visistadvaita and Natural Theology 


The ontological s.ructure of Visistadvaita is not the result 
of a logical deduction from an @ priori concept with hardly any 
connection with human experience. Its insights are derived 
from a penetrating analysis and understanding of human 
experience. The method followed is an inductive and not a 
deductive one, because its ontological principles emerge out of a 
profound refiection on the nature of human experience and the 
data that are objects of knowledge. 


This explains why although Visistadvaita lays emphasis on 
revelation as the final source of information regarding the nature 
of Reality, it nevertheless indicates the role of reason in making 
religious truths communicable and intelligible to us. Revealed 
truths must be supported by. experience and by a rational 
analysis of the principles involved in religious ex perience. 
Revealed truths must be demonstrable by reason in order that 
they may survive logical scrutiny. _ The relation between 
revelation and natural religion is such that unless the former is 
supported by the latter, it is bound to lapse into scepticism, as 
can be seen in the case of the whole course of the development 
of Western theology from the time when theologians like 
Karl Barth made a clean sweep of reason and pointed out that 
there is no human way of approach to God. The ‘resiilt has 
been disastrous, inasmuch as religion has been downgraded to 
ethical dimensions and we hear nowadays much noise about 
religion without God. 
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In Indian religions, and for the matter of that, in 
Visigstadvaita, such a watertight division between revelation and 
natural religion has never been given much weight, and that is 
the reason why the necessity of the interpretation of revealed 
scripture by the application of the canons of natural religion has 
always been emphasized by Vedéntic acaryas from time to time in 
response to the pressing social needs of the times in which they 
flourished Each stage in the development of Indian religious 
thought can thus be interpreted in the light of urgent social 
needs. New questions incident to the :hinging spirit of the 
time were asked and the answers proposed were to be located in 
the classical texts themselves, for which Vedantic teachers called 
in the aid of the methods and principles of natural theology in 
exposition and criticism of their religious beliefs and 
convictions. 


Since the superstructure of Visigtadvaita is securely built 
upon the solid foundations supplied by human experience, the 
principles which it puts forward are inescapable. It would not 
be a plausible estimate of Visistadvaita with regard to the precise 
relationship between reason and revelation in its scheme of 
thinking, if we say that it attaches undue importance to 
revelation alone. The emphasis which Ramanuja had laid on 
revelation is the source of a colossal misconception of its 
standpoint with respect to the precise relation between reason 
and revelation. However, the fact that it is by reason and in the 
light of experience that Ramanuja interprets the religious 
experiences of the Upanigadic thinkers bears eloquent testimony 
to the tremendous significance he attaches to the legitimacy of 
the application of rational methods in the determination and 
discrimination of spiritual truths. Visistadvaita is not, there- 
fore, a mere after-thought, as perhaps it might appear from the 
combination of theftwo words ‘ Visista’ and ’ Advaita’, We 
need not be misled into thinking as the very term at least on its 
surface makes us believe. that it is only a compromise or 
concession effected by subsequent thought in the philosophical 
framework of Advaita, 
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Of course, both ‘ Advaita’ and ‘ Vidistidvaita’ are terms 
coined by Vedantic @c@ryas much later. In the classical philoso- 
phical literature, neither of these two terms is to be found 
except perhaps in some of the later Upanisads. All the sam>, 
Vedantic thinkers have resorted to the same scripture for the 
support of their philosophical doctrines. Visistadvaita is no 
less an authoratitive philosophical doctrine with its support in 
the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita than Advaita itself. Yt is verv 
doubtful if the thinkers of the Upnuisads had any idea of the type 
of Advaita that is generally grafted on them. Radhakrishnan, for 
example, has intzipreted the Upanigads ina manner that cannot 
be taken to be on all fours with Advaita. In fact, the 
philosoohical doctrine which Ramanuja advanced has a hoary 
tradition behind it and was headed by a galaxy of ancient 
@caryas like Bodhayana, Dramida, Guha ard others. Visistadvaita, 
therefore, is as much an original doctriny of the Upanigads as 
Advaitacin clim tobe But, aput from the scriptural sunction 
that it reeccives, it has to be decided if it has any solid 
foundation in exrericnce itse.f We ar2 not hac: corer ¢ 
with the scriptuil support for Vig std.aita Shace we hit the 
position that the ontological principles of Vis Siusctty + othe 
necessary implications of the natuss >* knewi tse now we 
have to see how fur this claim can be justified The issint nce 
of tradition or the support that seripture can len} to itis ons a 
subsidiary question. For the present, our connec is wiih its 
rational basis: how is it that human experince itself becom sa 
mystery if the three principles, namely, God, Nature and san 
are not involved in it.? The uniquencss of Visigtadv. :{' corsists 
in this that it reco rnises the revlity not only of the Ab.lete but 
also of the vo.!dand the fivite mJdividual in conivag: ti icon 
to the absclute wonism (Kev.'ad.acte) of Sankaracarya, for 
which the lust two are unreal. Th: qucstion that confronts us 
is Whvther there is any such necessity in hy aan. .torierce itself 
to point to God, Nature and Man. If the nature of experience 
is such that without God, Nature und Man we are not in a 
position to understand it, then we can say that belief in the 
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reality of these three ultimates is not the product of mere 
uncritical faith, but is warranted by the nature of human 
knowledge itself. Let us, therefore, examine closely the nature 
of human knowledge so as to understand the necessary condi- 
tions without which it is not pozsibie for us to know anything. 


II. From Matter to Mind: Subject and Object 


The recognition of the reality of Nature, the finite mind and 
God, the three ontological principles of Visistadvaita, or, as we 
may also say, the movement of thought from Nature to the finite 
mind and from the finite mind to God, is the outcome of a close 
inspection of the nature of human knowledge. The attitude to 
the world in the most primitive form of consciousness is one of 
passive receptivity in which the world is taken to be existing 
independently of the human mind. In our ordinary conscious- 
ness, therefore, we start with the dualistic view of Nature or 
the world and the finite mind This sharp dualism has received 
philosophical formulation and support in materialism and 
realism. It cannot be denied that our ordinary conception of 
things and of the world starts with the assumption of the 
difference between them. At the commonsense level, thought 
is not critical and this explains why it starts with the given world 
as a fact, having a self-contained existence without any relation 
to the finite mind or thought The self-sufficiency of the 
external world is the product of that view of it in which not 
much attention is paid to the process involved in the knowledge 
of it Questions, however, of the nature of reality or of that 
which one knows, cannot be abstricted from the method, the 
process and also the conditions necessary for the knowledge 
thercof. 


Philosophy throws immense light on the mutual implications 
of the relationship between the subject and the object. Know- 
Isdge means the reality of both the subject and the object, the 
movement both from the object to the subject and from the 
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subject to the object. So longas in our common commerce 
with the world, our knowledge of it enables us to secure adiust- 
ments in accordance with our expectations, we are notat all 
required to examine the conditions involved in its knowledge. 
Errors and illusions are as palpable and obvious facts as truth, 
and this difference in our orientat‘on and adjustment to the 
world calls for an explanation of the knowledge situation as a 
measure to forestall any possibility of the failure of our 
expectations in our adjustment to the world. 


Closer inspection and examination of the nature of 
knowledge reveals the inter-dependence of Nature and the finite 
mind, of the subjectand the object. Although, thus, in the 
first stage of our contact with or awareness of the world outside, 
we think of it as independent of us, yet reflection upon the 
conditions necessary for the knowledge of it shows that it is not 
quite independent of the finite mind. But this insight into the 
reciprocal implication of the subject and the object and their 
co-relativity is the product of critical thinking which certainly 
cannot be the first movement of thought. Although even in the 
first movement of our consciousness the subject and the object 
are already there, and their mutual independence is not the 
truth of their relationship, we start with the assumption of their 
mutual exclusive existence. 


Not only is this point of view characteristic of naive and 
uncritical thinking, but even philosophers have often fallen 
victims to it. They have given a philosophical! formulation to 
this conception of the exclusive existence of mind and matter 
with no relation between them, and it is this type of thinking 
which is the source of the formal laws of thought like those of 
identity, contradiction and excluded middle, all of which 
express the sime truth, namely, that things are cut off from one 
another and enjoy self-contained exclusive existence. 


Modern Western thought in the philosophical systems from 
Descartes to Kant bears eloquent testimony to the truth of our 
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contention. The dualism of the subject and the object, of 
matter and mind, is its outstanding feature. And modem 
philosophers have not been able to tackle the problem of 
knowledge because of the dualistic standpoint adopted in their 
thinking. Once we start with this assumption of the exclusive 
existence of Nature and the finite mind, we cannot bridge the 
gulf between them. Although modern philosophy is primarily 
epistemological with ambitions to solve the problem of know- 
ledge, it ends with the conclusion that we do not know anything 
at all and that whatever we know about the object or about the 
given world does not pertain to the nature of reality but is 
rather the mind’s own contribution. Descartes who starts with 
his cogito (‘I think’), propounds the doctrine of the ego which 
thinks nothing because the ego is what has been abstracted and 
isolated from everything by reference to which alone there can 
be any possibility of thinking at all. 


If the dualism of the subject and the object, of Nature and 
the finite mind, is the pivotal starting point of our convictions, 
then we are bound to slip into the error either of materialism or 
of subjectivism Modern philosophy has fallen into both these 
errors Descartes could not think of the existence of the soul in 
animals which were for him mere automata. Men alone, in kis 
opinion, were in possession of the soul although even the human 
body was a machine. The new confidence arising from the 
mechanical conception of the world which it was within the 
power of man to bend down to his own needs, engendered in 
man the belief that since there was no supernatural agency 
to which he had to turn, even for the purpose of bringing about 
moral and sriritual transformation in human nature, medicine 
was enough. Descartes writes: “‘If i should ever prove 
possible to find some means of making men gentler and wiser 
tban heretofore, I believe that means will be found in 
medicine.’°55 Even Leibniz, who claimed that there is nothing 


55. The Times Literary Supplement of 12 July 1934, quoted in Johs 
Baillie, An invitation to Pilgrimege, p. 91, Pelican Books, Landon 1960. 
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dead or inert in Nature, has asserted that the mind is a 
machine.58 Thus, whether we are constrained to think that 
matter is the primary reality of which the mind is a product or 
else we hold that mind alone is the reality and matter is a 
chimera, modern philosophy, just because it starts with this 
fatse assumption, is beset with these two disastrous difficulties. 


The attempt to establish the self-sufficiency and exclusive 
existence of matter Jed to the distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities. Philosophers spent much thought on their 
telation to the objectof knowledge. The artificial problem 
with which they were occupicd was how much in point of fact 
belongs to matter and how much is the contribution of mind to 
it. Thus, matter according to both Descartes and Locke, is what 
can be expressed in quantities, and can be understood and 
interpreted in the language of mathematics. That alone is real 
which can be measured and quantified The world of quantity 
supersedes the woild of quality. Matter with extension, 
solidity, impenetrability, duration and number becomes an 
abstraction without the second.ury qualities of sound, touch, taste 
and colour and so on by means of which we are able to know it 
and to assert its existence. 


Berkeley subjects this notion of matter to serious criticism 
and points out that the esse of nature is its percipii. To exist is 
to be perceived. He arcues that there is no warrant for the 
existence of matter without qualities and the ideas of them 
which alone are the real objects of knowlcdge. Even Locke, 
the father of British empiricism, kept matter and the finite 
mind in watertight compartments, because he held that there is 
no direct contact between Natureand the finite mind or the 
object and the subject, and that the knowledge of the former by 
the latter was mediated by ideas. This procedure of thinking 


86. Falekenbirg, History of Philosophy, p. 630. 
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resulted in directing attention to the ideas and sensations with 
the result that the last word of philosophical wisdom was the 
scepticism cf Hume, which abolished with one stroke the 
existeace of both mind and matter, the subject and the object. 


The history of the idealistic standpoint in modern 
philosophy is pregnant with instructive insights on which Hegel 
couctitat:d He rightly gave a new turn to the traditional 
thinking by a logic altogether different from the formal, 
tradition discipline, and announced that although it is true 
that mind and matter, the subject and the object, are different, 
yet their difference is not such that it excludes altogether their 
insep..adte relation and connection. They are distinct, but 
céitainty not d'scordant. Dulference ts as much true of them as 
the ide tity. We can distinguish bet-veen them in thought, 
bul Ast asially ihe. are inscparible. Unless, therefore, they 
are identical in spits of their difference, and different in spite 
of their identity, we cannot solve the problem of knowledge: 
we cannat explain how we! now the object. The object is not 
altogether alicn to the subject, nor is there any subject without 
the object. 


We can no moce al-stract or isolate matter or object from 
minor the 1aind than we can think of the mind’s activity apart 
from its rejation to mitter or the non-cgo. Man doubly 
prostgs ot Nataes. bovause all his organs of knowledge by 
macowsof t.ho knows the vo.dd encuide. are located in his 


poy wibbody wi.eim part of and continuous with the material 
Wott. Stoond.v. it 1s Nature that suppiies him with the field 
ofh . non aud kitv ‘lose and the environment bv contact and 


eovanie vive which he cau athieve perfection. Hence mind 
is >t external to matter. tnough it is diivcent from it. We 
cannot think of mind knowing only its own states and its 
oper.fiors which have ne connection with and give us no 
infsrrritin1 about the outside world. This is the mistake that 
Locke and the British empiricist: in the West made. Yogacara 
VijaYnavd tins in India also imprisoned the mind in the narrow 
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circle of its own ideas and perceptions. Such a position which 
amounts to treating all our ideas and perceptions as mere 
subjective phenomena cut off from the world, is virtually 
nothing short of the denial of knowledge. In spite of their 
difference, the self and the not-self are united. It isnot their 
individual existence but rather their dualism that is an 
abstraction and hinders the solution of the problem of 
knowledge. If they are in their very nature separate, they 
cannot be joined and the guif between them cannot be bridged. 


It is these false abstractions in which some of the 
contemporary Western philosophers like Moore and Russell 
have indulged that have led to modern nomuinalism and 
Scepticism. But if these theories only raise superficial objections 
and doubts as to the possibility of knowledge which is the primary 
datum with which we start in all our theoretical enquiries, then 
surely no one who stands outside the circle of the ego and the 
non-ego, the subject and the object, can make us understand 
how we know. Even the self must be a fiction to one who 
divorces it from the not-sclt. 


Starting from the dualistic view of the relation between the 
subject, the finite mind or the ego, and the object, the world, 
or matter, modern philosophy ultimately ends in reducing 
matter to an abstraction, an unknown X, which is nothing 
over and above and beyond what mind contrtbutes to it The 
same logic which has Icd to this unknown abstraction 1s worked 
out to its fatal consequences in the sensationalism of Hume in 
which there is no room for belief in either of the substances. 
“The plain fact is that Descartes, having confined himself to 
self-consciousness as the only immediate datum, has, and can 
have, no right to believe in the existence of anything else at all 
except his self and its states. Solipsism is the only logical issue 
of his initial procedure.’’57 Matter and mind are distinct 


§7. Wulliam Temple, Nature, Man and God, pp. 67-68. 
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principles, but not quite opposed to each other. Their difference 
is as much the truth of their nature as their inseparable existence. 
‘That the antithesis, the opposition, is a necessary condition 
in consciousness for the very being of consciousness, that mind, 
in other words, only realises itself in the form of that which is 
contrasted with nature, ought not to lead us to confer a wholly 
fictitious and unwarranted independence upon the opposites 
themselves.’°58 


The development of the empiricist theory of knowledge 
from Locke to Hume leaves us with the moral that the subject and 
the object cannot be separated. White the subject and the object 
are in our experience given together, sophisticated, hair-splitting 
reflections upon the relation between them have ended in false 
abstractions with the result that the very problem which it has been 
the object of the philosophers concerned to solve, has ultimately 
met with a lamentable failure. If, om the other hand, we do 
not think that the object is alien to the subject, that matter or 
the world is not so opposed to or different from the finite mind 
as it is ordinarily taken to be, but rather bears the marks of 
iptelligence or gives evidence of the presence of those character- 
istic features in it because of which the finite mind or the ego is 
able to know it or rather finds its own self in it, then it follows 
unquestionably that the object, though distinct from the subject, 
is not opposed to it. The difference of he subject and the 
object, of matter and mind, of the ego and the non-ego, is not 
such as to exclude the close and intimate relation between them 
which accounts for knowledge that is the product of their very 
intimate relation. Nonetheless, the difference is already 
there.89 


58. R. Adamson, The Development of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I., 
p. LY, William Blackwood & Sons, London, 1903. 
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Knowledge is an ultimate fact. Our philosophizing can 
start with the acceptance of knowledge as the most incontroverti- 
ble fact of our conscious life. It is not so much the fact of 
knowledge as the abstractions into which it is analysed that 
demand explanation. All errors of modern philosophy have 
stemmed from the unwarranted abstractions which dissecting 
analysis of the nature and constitution of knowledge has 
begotten. ‘‘ For all experience is atwiys threefold: it is always 
simultaneously experience of the subject, of the object, and of 
the overbridging thought; indeed, clear consciousness always 
first concerns the object, and only much later on, the subject. 
And thus, through that artificial abstraction, there promptly 
arose such sheer figments of the brain as knowledge, not of 
objects at all, but of subjective states alone; and (stranger s.ill) 
knowledge that objects exist, and that they all have an inside, 
but an inside which is never actually revealed to us by the 
qualities of those objects :......h¢ imprisons himself in his own 
faculties, and, as to anything further, knows only that objects 
exist as to which these faculties essentiatly and inevitably mislead 
him, ’’60 


Neither matter nor object can be said to be the product of 
mind, in which case there would be nothing for the mind to 
know and everything would be a state of the mind, nor can 
mind be reduced to matter which is its object and without 
which it is impossible to know what it is because all features or 
characteristics or categories which express our knowledge of 
matter, are mind’s contribution to it. ‘“‘ To reduce experience 
to a purely inner experience would, therefore, be suicidal, if 
it meant the reduction of the external object to a mere inward 
state of tne subject: for, with this reduction, the subject itself 
would disappear, or, what is the same thing, would cease to be 
object to itself. Hence, the transcendental reflexion which calls 


80. Wiliam Temple, Nature, Mind and God, p. 19. 
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attention to the relativity of the external object to the subject, 
must not be interpreted as if it reduced that object to the feelings 
of a sensitive subject; for these do not constitute an inner any 
more than they constitute an outer experience, and they can be 
transformed into an inner experience only by a process which 
presupposes the determination of outward objects as such.’’6) 


It is the dualistic point of view of philosophy which has 
been responsible for both these inexcusable heresies in modern 
philosophy. Hence, unless we start with the assumption that 
the inseparable relation of subject and object is the in- 
controvertible truth of their nature, we cannot pass from the 
one to the other, nor can we account for the close and intimate 
relation between them of which knowledge is the product. 
Their self-contained, isolated identity cannot furnish any 
starting point by means of which we can explain their nature. 
It is just because neither mind nor matter, ncither subject, nor 
object is, in point of fact, shut up in the narrow circumference 
of its self-contained existence that neither of them is intelligible 
without the other. 


‘*Waat is tru of Nature,’’ stys William Wallace, ‘‘is 
equally true of the Mind. For these two, as we have already 
seen, are not isolable from each other. Neither the mind nor 
tire so-called external world are either of them self-subsistent 
existences, issuing at once and ready-made out of nothing. The 
mind does not come forth, either equipped or unequipped, to 
conquer the world: the world is nota prey prepared for the 
spider, waiting for the mind to comprehend and appropriate it. 
The mind and the world, the so-called ‘subject’ and so-called 
‘object’, arc equally the results of a process.’’62 


61. Edward Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanue Kant, Vol. i 
p. 643, James Maclehose, Glasgow, 1889, 
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““The difficulty of passing from the world of being to the 
world of thoughts,” he goes on, “from notion to thing, from 
subject to object, from Ego to Non-ego, is a difficulty which 
men have unduly allowed to grow upon them. It grows by 
talking of and analysing mere being, mere thought, mere notion, 
or mere thing. And it will be dispelled when itis seen that 
there is no mere being, and no mere thought: that these two 
halves of the unity of experience—the unity we divide and the 
division we unify in every judgment we make—are continually 
leaning out of themselves, each towards the other ”’.63 


We have to get rid of the false view of the exact relationship 
between them which sets them up as the two contradictory and 
Opposite principles with no possible point of contact between 
them. But if, as we have seen, this false assumption of absolute 
difference between them lands us in the self-invited difficulty of 
explaining the intimate relation between them, designated as 
knowledge, then the unquestioned conclusion follows from this, 
namely, that it is not their eaclusive relation, their opposition 
or difference that is their essential nature, but rather their organic 
structure. Subject and object, matter and mind are existentially 
inseparable, though in thought we can make distinction between 
them. Matter and mind are not one; they are quite different 
principles and yet their difference does not exclude their close 
and intimate relation. It is exactly this meaning that is 
suggested in Vidigtadaita by the technical relation of Apyihak- 
siddht. Ramanuja says that the object or the non-ego or matter 
is different from the subject or the ego or the finite mind, and yet 
be asserts that it undergoes changes in accordance with the will 
and the desire or rather the actions of the former. Non- 
intelligent matter, acit, according to Ramanuja, is the field of 
the enjoyment of the fruits of actions of the individual souls and 
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undergoes changes in accordance with them which means that 
acit or matter is subordinate to cit or the individual soul. 


afaxeqaa acnafaitagicorfirtarsracafate adtad 1% 


But not only is the non-ego, thus, what is shaped by the 
ego; the ego also is conscious to itself only as it is conscious of 
the identity of its act in determining objects. It follows that 
the mere flux of sensations in us, as sensitive subjects can in no 
way become objective for us, is such a series. 


“* This, indeed, is involved directly in Kant’s admission,” 
observes Caird, ‘‘ that the ego is conscious of itself only as it is 
conscious of the identity of its act in determining objects. It 
follows that the mere flux of sensations in us is such a series. 
In that sense, inner experience, if we can call it so, has already 
disappeared in the development of a thinking self. Our inner 
experience is just our outer experience on its inner side, or it is 
an experience in which that inner side 1s specially reflected on 
And, on the other hand, we must remember that, though such 
distinct reflexion may be wanting, there is no outer experience 
which is not also an inner experience : or, in other words, that 
the determination of things as objects in time and space through 
the categories cannot be separated from a consciousness, though 
it may be an undeveloped consciousness, of their relation to the 
subject, which in distinction from them is conscious of itself. 
We can no more have an outer experience without an inner 
experience, than we can have a consciousness of the mere 
particular as such without the universal, though in both cases 
it is possible that we may have the former without reflecting 
upon the latter 7.65 


64, Sri Bhazya, 1, 93. 
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As soon as we recognize that there is no escape from the 
view that there can be no object of knowledge in its utter 
abstraction from or without its relation to the subject inasmuch 
as we can by no means think of any object without also thinking 
of it as existing for the consciousness of the subject; and again, 
if we are constrained to admit on the other hand that the finite 
mind or the subject can be conscious of itself or of the power of 
knowledge that it possesses only in so far as it knows the object; 
then the conception of the organic relation between them becomes 
inevitably forced upon us. Jn Visistadvaita both matter and 
mind, the ego and the non-ego, the subject and the object are 
acknowledged to be rea}. They are irreducible rcalities, neither 
of them being lisble to be assimilated to the other. In its 
theory of knowledge, Visistadvaita, therefore, mediates between 
the two extremes of materialism and subjectivism, and this is 
suggested by the relation of Aprthaksiddhi between them. 


Since in this wiy, in spite of their difference, they exist 
together and, in spite of their co-existence, they continue to be 
different, there it no point in asking how in knowing a thing we 
pass from the object to the subject of from the subject to the 
object. The nature of knowledge is such that no question can 
be raised as to how the subject and the object,. mind and matter 
are united. They are different and yet they are united There 
is a relation and distinction between the.n which presupposes 
their unity. This distinction or difference between them is not 
of a kind that divides them fiom each other in a manner that it 
can be said that there is knowledge on the one side and the 
object or reality on the other, or that each is given altogether 
independently of the other The fallacies arising from such 
dualistic points of view have already been shown to be due to 
the failure on the part of the partisans claiming the independence 
of the subject and the object, mind and matter of each other 
when in point of fact they can exist only as undivided from each 
other though they continue always to be diffcrent. Their 
difference is no bar to their co-existence: when, in our experience, 
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they are never presented to us except in relation to each other, 
there is no warrant for their separate or independent cxistence. 
It is not that mind knows itself first and then, from its thoughts, 
it infers the existence of the objecis; but it knows itself only in 
distinguishing itself from and relating itself to the object or the 
outside world. That we have a self, we know only in distinguish- 
ing ourselves from and relating ourselves to the outside world. 


The object is so inextricably bound up with the subject that 
in trying to know what it is, it is impossible for us, as idealists 
have been at pains to demonstrate, to abstract its relation to 
our conscious experience. The relation is so close and intimate 
between mind and matter, czf and actt, that no one can think of 
the enrichment and widening of one’s knowledge and experience 
without contact with the object or with the outside world. On 
the other hand, the knowledge of the external world or of the 
object is unthinkable without a process that draws out the inner 
potentialities and capacities of the self which in their turn 
contribute to the enrichment and deepening of its consciousness 
and experience. The basic and primary fact, therefore, so far 
as knowledge is conceraed, is the undivided existence of the 
subject and the object, mind and matter. It is not their 
undivided existence, but rather their independence that is the 
source of the difficulties in our attempt to understand the 
problem of knowledge which indeed is the creation of the 
philosophers themselves. 


The relation between the subject and the object, mind and 
matter, being such as these considerations with respect to the 
nature of knowledge reveal it to be, nature, object, or matter 
and finite mind, subject or the ego are inseparable. Thete is 
no matter known to us without the characteristic features of 
categories of the mind in it. If Nature were a mere ‘X’ 
amorphous in character without order, laws, system or coherence 
in it, not only would it be impossible for mind to know it, bat 
any knowledge of it in any possible form would be completely 
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reled out. But, as is so obvious, the presence of reason in 
Nature or of thought and purpose in it and its dependence on the 
mind cannot be questioned In a similar way, the subject or 
the mind cannot be conceived to be a mere abstraction A 
subject, a mind that is consciaus of nothing outside its solitary, 
lonely existence and knows nothing confronting it, is equally a 
figment of the mind. Thus, in the ligt of the relation of what is 
known as Aprihaksiddhi, Visigtadvaita points out that the subject 
and the object, matter and mind, are each one of them necessary for 
the other and is therefore equally real, although Nature certainly 
is subordinate to the mind. But this intimate relation between 
the subject and the object, matter and mind, again, leads us to 
find the explanation of their close relation in a higher spiritual 
principle, different from each one of them. This principle is 
Brahman the Infinite. Visigtadvaita thus recognizes the reality of 
the three ontological principles, the object (acit), the subject 
(ctt) and Brahman (the Infinite), all the three being the members 
of a hierarchical system, cif being more valuable than acié and 
Brahman being the Supreme Value. We have now to see how 
the very logic of the situation, involved in the analysis of the 
nature and constitution of knowledge, forces upon us the 
acknowledgement of the reality of Brahman, the Supreme Infinite 
Mind. . 


Ill. From the Finite Mind to Gad 


As there is no subject without the object and no object 
without the subject, even so the Infinite Mind and the finite 
mind cannot be exclusive of cach other. As the relation between 
the object and the subject is organic, so also between the finite 
mind and the Infinite Mind the relation is such that from the former 
we pass to the fatter. The pedestrian habit on the part of many 
philosophers who exalt the Infinite Mind to the point of 
excluding the finite individual and the world has been responsible 
for the justification of the pantheistic view of existence which 
leaves no room for the reality of the finite order. On the other 
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hand, exclusive empbasis on the individual self or the finite mind 
lapses into false individualism or humanism with no attempt 
at understanding the very nature of the finite mind which, as we 
shall try to show, is not understandable except on the postulation 
of the existence and reality of the Infinite Mind or God. As in 
our attempt at an analysis of the conditions necessary for 
knowledge we are constrained to advance from the object or the 
material world to the subject or the finite mind, so also in our 
further struggle to tackle the same problem in all other spheres, 
theoretical and practical, we find ourselves ineluctably 
confronted by the Infinite Mind, the Absolute or God. 


Visigtidvaita emphasizes more than once the fact that 
Nature, self and God, or the non-ego, the finite mind and the 
Infinite Mind constitute one system in which the reality of all of 
them is acknowledged. It has to be admitted that if solipsigm is 
to be avoided, then not only has the existence of the Absolute 
Mind to be conceded, but due importance also has to be attached 
to the question of the reality of the external world and the 
individual self. If there are no individuals other than the 
Infinite Mind and no world external to the finite mind, what is 
it that the ego can be said to know and wherethrough can the 
character of the finife mind be maintained to b: revealed or 
expressed? The common error to which the doctrine of the 
exclusive reality of the Infinite Mind has very often been a prey, 
is that of denying altogether the separate and independent 
existence of the individual selves and the external world with the 
disastrous consequence that it has not been able to emancipate 
itself from the standing vice of solipsism or scepticism. That is 
why Vedanta Desika has accused the metaphysical doctrines 
denying the reality of each of these ultimate principles as 
atheism. Somewhere in his writings he has said that there are 
three forms of atheism; namely, the denial of the existence of 
God, the false view of the separate and independent existence 
of matter and mind from God, and the doctrine of the falsity of 
the world, 
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The very problem of knowledge, as we have seen, involves 
as the unavoidable condition for the solution of it the recognition 
of the existence of the finite mind. It is now necessary to attack 
the other equally important issue of the necessity of the 
recognition of the Infinite Mind without which the finite mind 
cannot certainly have any meaning. Why at all it is necessary 
for us to pass from the finite mind to the Infinite Mind, has to 
be closely examined. Here, too, we have to guard ourselves 
against the false abstractions which make us keep the finite 
mind and the Infinite Mind in water-tight compartments. God 
is not given in the manner a pot as an object of our sensuous 
perception is given. Yet the finite mind cannot have any 
existence apart from its relation to the Infinite Mind. The 
dualistic point of view of abstracting the finite mind from the 
Infinite Mind and the Infinite Mind from the finite mind has to be 
abandoned. If the extremely limited scope of the Aristotelian 
laws of thought is quite inadequate to the relation between 
matter and mind, it is equally futile to extend their application 
to the relation between the finite mind and the Infinite Mind. 


As the finite mind or the individual in its self-contained, 
exclusive existence, 1s in utter «bstraction from many other 
similar individuals bv entering into social relations with whom 
alone can it hope to be a real individual, then we can say that its 
identity is not an abstract identity with its self-contained solitary 
existence. We may, in our unreflective moods of holding to 
the surface view of things, think that individuals enjoy their 
solitary self-contained existence; yet when we make an attempt 
to understand what their real nature is, we find that their 
personality is built up only through their association with other 
finite beings. Therefore, this consideration brings out in clear 
telief the incorrectness and inadequacy of the commonplace 
doctrine of individualism. It is through his participation in 
larger communities, groups or associations to which the individual 
can pledge his affiliation that he can seek his fulfilment. As it 
is in virtue of the social relations in which the individual 
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participates that he can bea real man, so also it is only by 
entering into communion with the Infinite Mind, the Absolute 
or God that he can bring to perfection and fulfilment his 
intellectual, moral and spiritual powers and potentialities. This 
problem of the relation of the finite mind to the Infinite Mind 
or of man to God becomes a matter of tremendous significance 
and value in the religious sphere. 


Religion, defined in as few terms as possible, is an attempt 
onthe part of the human mind to transcend its finitude by comm-~ 
union with God. Hence, the relation of the finite mind to the 
Infinite Mind is the very heart and centre of the spiritual and 
religious life. It is impossible to think of religion without the 
recognition of the reality of God who musi be other than the 
finite individual. Numerical identity of God and the individual 
is, according to the position we have taken up, completely 
subversive of religious life. Thus, the true relation between the 
finite mind and the Infinite Mind, which is a religious relation, 
requires us to hold that since the Infinite Mind is the very 
condition of the existence of the finite mind, it cannot be a 
negative idea, and that therefore we cannot possibly attach any 
meaning to ihe finite mind if we try to understand it im its 
abstraction from the Infinite Mind. But the same logic applies 
to the other side of the question as well. If the finite mind is 
no. possible without God or the Infinite Mind, we cannot also 
think of the Infinite Mind without the finite mind, in which case 
it would turn out to be a mere abstraction or a negative 
principle. Therefore, not only are we required to establish the 
pasition that the finite mind in itself has no reality, but also 
that the Infinite Mind without the finite mind is altogether an 
empty idea. 


To consider first the problem of the reference of the finite 
mind to the Absolute Mind or God, we find that. man alone as 
distinguished from all other lower animals is moral or_ religious. 
Possessitig self-consciousness as his supreme and unique preroga- 
tive, he is always smitten consciously or unconsciously with a 
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profound sense of his imperfection and is, therefore, character- 
fsed by an unabated aspiration after God and for the enjoyment 
of communion with Him. Man is so made in the image of the 
Divine that he does not find satisfaction in the things of the 
world, because they do not contain what God alone possesses. 
If he can be satisfied only with that which God gives, the 
meaning of his existence is to be found only in God. 


Hence, it is not merely Nature, the external physical world 
and his participation in secular organisations and societies, and 
his company with his fellowmen that can give him lasting 
satisfaction and pleasure and can contribute to the perfection and 
fulfilment of his personality and can manifest the noblest feelings 
and sentiments latent in him. It is through his communion with 
God alone that his potentialities as a moral and spiritual being 
can be fully expressed. Hence, if all our finite thoughts, 
desires, wishes, emotions and feelings are ultimately transmuted 
and thus contribute to our spiritual enrichment and unfoldment 
and welfare in virtue of our contact and communion with the 
Infinite or the Absolute, then, in fact, we cannot ever escape 
the impact of His presence. 


The finite mind, even in order to understand itself, 
presupposes the Infinite Mind. It is only through the Infinite 
Mind that the finite mind can think of its realization. Just as 
all scientific knowledge presupposes such a thing as the 
uniformity of Nature in the absence of which there cannot be 
any advancement in the province of scientific thought, so also 
except on the presumption of the existence of Infinite Mind or 
Thought, the Absolute or God, the finite mind can neither 
understand itself nor can it realize itself. Not only thus, without 
the Infinite or the Absolute, the finite mind is insufficient and 
cannot explain itself, but even for its fulfilment it presupposes 
the Infinite Mind. 


“On the one hand, therefore, he (Hegel) points out that in the 
negative movement of thought, by which the finite consciousness 
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is shown to be in itself contradictory and suicidal, there is 
already involved a positive apprehension of that which is beyond 
the finite; for, as the negative is a definite negative, it includes 
that which is denied and something more,—and this something 
more is already, or at least implicitly involves the idea that 
solves the contradiction. On the other hand, and for the same 
reason, the positive idea—the idea of the infinite which is 
reached by negation of the finite—cannot be taken as merely 
affirmative or positive; it contains in itself an essential reference 
to the finite by negation of which it was reached. We must not, 
therefore, treat it like Spinoza as a mere terminus ad quem—a 
lion’s den in which all the tracks of thought terminate, while 
none are seen to emerge from it.’’66 


It is, as a matter of fact, in the most obvious patent 
atnosphere of unity that our existence as finite beings is 
contained. In all his knowledge and experience, in all the 
spheres of a theoretical and practical life, man’s awareness of 
the Infinite Mind is already there, although he may not be 
conscious of it. His consc-ousness of ths principle of unity is 
not an arbitrary product of imagination Tt is only through the 
Infinite or Absolute Mind that the finite min! cin develop 
Man cannot realize the meaning of his life except threugh the 
recognition of the Infinite Mind which is the presupposition of 
all his higher experiences; but this impact and presence 
of the spiritual unitary principle is so obvious that we 
are not clearly conscious of it in the same way in which we do 
not clearly recognise the presence of air around us. Our 
obscure consciousness of the Infinite Mind is because of its 
very immediate presence to us, ‘“‘ That unity is not usually an 
object of consciousness, just because it is the presupposition of 
all consciousness. It escapes notice, because it is the ground 
on which we stand, or the atmosphere in which we breathe ; 
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because it is not one thing or thought rather than another, but 
that through which all things are, and are known. Hence we 
can scarcely become consCious of its existence until something 
leads us to question its truth ’’.67 


Its immediate presence is the reason of our obscure 
knowledge of it. Unless something extraordinary happens in 
the usual course of our knowledge, we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to recognize its existence. But when something 
extraordinary in the normal course of our life happens which 
compels us to analyse the conditions of our knowledge and 
experience and we ultimately fall back upon its conditions, we 
are obliged to concede that all that we know is known only asa 
part or as 2n element in one experience and that, of the unity of 
our experience, this spiritual principle is the presupposition. It is 
the presupposition both of the finite mind and of the objects of 
our knowledge. Ordinarily, in our unreflective moods, it is very 
hard for us to believe that the world in which we live is an 
intelligible world characterised by continuity and self-con- 
sistency. Differences of outward separateness of the objects of 
the world are so palpibie that it is really a very difficult task for 
us to grasp any thread of unity inthem. Nonetheless, the world 
is a system with respect to which unity is no less true than 
difference. In spite of the differences which impinge our 
consciousness, there is behind and beneath them all a system 
which is the result of a unitary principle constantly at work in 
them. The differences are, therefore, through the expression 
and manifestation of this unitary principle. It is this unitary 
principle that is the fountain-source of all our spiritual and 
moral interests. Belief in God is the same as the recognition of 
the presence of this spiritual unitary principle behind the 
universe which permeates all the sides of our being, all forms 
of our consciousness, thought, fecling and will. Its presence in 
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the system of the world is intelligible in the same way in which 
it is the existence of the Self within us that is the source of 
unity, system and coherence in all our outward activities. The 
changes and occurrences in the outward forms of the world and 
our external physical activities stand onthe same level; and 
coherence, unity, order and system on both these levels cannot 
be understood except on the suppositions of the finite and 
Infinite Minds distinct from each other 


Farther reflection on human thought lead$ to the same 
result. All our knowledge is based upon an absolute criterion 
of thought. Our judgments and propositions have claims to 
truth. But our judgments, if they have any claim to truth, the 
objective truth or reality to which thought is expected to 
conform, presuppose an absolute standard or criterion of truth. 
There is an ideal of knowledge to which it must be an 
approximation. How are thoughts hkely to transcend the chaotic 
conditions of the sensations in which they originate? Without 
this absolute standard, these sensations themselves would not 
transform their chaotic, amorphous state into a systematic, 
coherentone. Knowledge is nothing if itis not a self-consistent, 
coherent body of truth. One cannoi embark on an enquiry or 
proceed on a voyage of truth and discovery, except on the 
supposition of the existence of the Absolute Mind which must be 
the owner of this absolute criteri-n of truth. 


The finite mind, again, puts its faith in all the forms of 
knowledge for the attainment of that end or goal of it which 
must be Infinite The existence of the Infinite Mind as the 
destiny or end of the whole of our knowledge is the very pre- 
supposition of it. This Infinite Absolute Mind as the goal of our 
knowledge is aleeady there We cannot escape it. The Infinite 
Mind certainly is not the product of human thought because it is 
the very presupposition of it. 


The intimate, undivided existence of thought and reality, of 
mind and matter, subject aad object, presupposes their 
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fundamental unity. That they are different and yet related 
cannot be questioned. But how are they united in spite of their 
difference? That which accounts for their unity has to be sought 
elsewhere. The ontological argument for the existence of God 
failed, because it was advanced by one who Started with dualism 
between thought and existence Butif there is no warrant for 
any radical opposition between thought and existence, matter 
and mind, the finite and the infinite, then the existence of God 
or Absolute Mind can explain their unity and overcome or 
transcend their. difference. Just as the difference between 
thought and existence is not an absolute one, so also the 
opposition between the finite and the Infinite is not absolute, 
because the difference between them presupposes their unity 
which is beyond and different from them. There is ultimate 
unity between thought and existence, mind and matter, subject 
and object, which is the very basis of their opposition or 
difference. If there is mind that knows the world in spite of its 
opposition to it, there must be God because of whom this 
opposition of matter and mind, thought and existence is 
transcended. Hence it follows that the existence of God or the 
Absolute Mind explains that unity which overcomes their 
Opposition The same is true of the finite mind as well. Without 
God, we can neither understand how thought and existence, 
subject and object, matter and mind, and the finite mind and the 
infinite mind are united. As we can pass from the opposition of 
thought and reality to their unity in God, so also it is arguable 
that since the finite mind is not self-explanatory and self- 
sufficient, its meaning can be found only in God or the Infinite 
Mind. Hence it is only by reference to the Infinite or the 
Absolute Mind that the finite human thought can be under- 
stood. Doubt or denial is not the final resting place of the 
human mind, because even though one doubts or denies, one 
always presupposes that which one doubts or denies. There is 
a reality behind our thought which even doubt or denial 


presupposes. 
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How else do we accept any of our statements or judgments 
except on the supposition that there is universal thought in the 
Universal Mind? The absolute criterion, absolute universal 
thought, in virtue of conformity to which our finite thoughts are 
supposed to be true, must be the possession of the Absolute 
Mind. Hence, the finite mind is not intelligible except by 
reference to the Absolute Mind. 


The fact that whereas all finite ideas and thoughts can be 
easily abstracted from the finite mind, the latter cannot abstract 
or isolate itself from the absolute thought, is another additional 
reason for the belief that the finite mind has its explanation only 
in the Absolute Mind. 


The finite mind and the Infinite Mind cannot, therefore, be 
thought to be mere abstractions, each understandable by itself 
and enjoying a self-contained solitary existence. The conditions 
of our experience or knowledge have made it certain that the 
Infinite is involved in the very texture of our consciousness as 
its unavoidable condition and presupposition. This is the reason 
why we do not think that the Infinite Mind is sufficient by itself. 
As the finite mind thus has its meaning and explanation in the 
Infinite Mind, it has been said that man is not either absolutely 
finite or absolutely Infinite. We donot dream when we know 
that we are dreaming. Similarly, the very thought which makes 
us aware of our finitude also reveals to us that, without having 
the cognition of the Infinite, we could not ever know that we 
are finite beings. To know the limit of something is also to 
know something else that lies beyond the limit. Hence, on all 
these considerations, it is pretty certain that our belief in the 
existence of the Infinite Mind is nota mere figment of imagi~- 
nation, but is backed by reason. 


Our whole rational life, theoretical, emotional and 
practical, is not at all possible except on the presupposition of 
the Absolute Mind. Unity, order, system are marks of mind, 
and if we cannot know the world except when these features 
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characterise it, except when these characteristics are manifested 
in it, only the Absolute Mind can be the cause of the character 
that belongs to it. The alternative to this supposition would be 
a chaotic world in which no knowledge would be possible We 
always take it for granted that, in spite of the differences, the 
universe is one, because all things have definite relations to one 
another without which they are not intelligible. The key to the 
understanding of a part of it isthe whole. The same is the case 
with our emotional and practical life. Except when al} our 
conflicting emotions and passions have one central point of 
focus, our lives are bound to be disintegrated and disorganised 

Unity of purpose can afone harmonise and synthesise the 
conflicting elements of practical life. The demand of this 
harmony and coherence inevitably implies the existence of the 
Absolute Mind. 


Descartes, the father of modern philosophy, has very 
effectively tried to teach us that the Infinite Mind which is 
already given in our consciousness along with the immediate 
awareness of oursmall self, is not known to us after we have 
abstracted the imperfections of all finite things, thus making 
God the negation of everything finite that we know He 
argues that the conception of the Infinite Mind is not negative, 
because it is the most positive reality by comparison with whose 
perfection alone are we able to judge all things in human 
experience to be imperfect, finite, fragile and transient. “I 
must not imagine’’, he says in the Third Meditation, ‘‘that the 
conception of the Infinite is got merely by negation of the 
finite...... On the contrary, } plainly see that there is more reality 
in the infinite substance than in the finite substance, so much so 
that it may even be prior to my consciousness of myself. For 
how could I doubt or desire, how could I be conscious, that is 
to say, that anything is wanting to me, and that I am not 
altogether perfect, if I had not within me the idea of a being 
more perfect than myself by comparison with whom I recognize 
the defects of my nature?’ The finite mind is inextricably 
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bound up with the Infinite Mind, and just because it cannot 
claim a self-contained, isolated existence apart from the Infinite, 
without reference to it we are not able to understand our nature 
and existence. 


When we turn to an analytical examination of our practical 
life, the same result is forced on us with irresistible force. 
Except by finding ourselves tn larger wholes or communities and 
groups, except by affiliating ourselves to larger, more universal 
and comprehensive communities, we cannot hope to achieve any 
degree of moral advancement and spuritual fulfilment. Not only 
is the Infinite Mind the presupposition of our theoretical life, 
but it is also the inescapable condition and postulate of all 
harmony, integration, perfection and fulfilment in our moral 
and spiritual life. It is by enjoying communion with the 
Absolute, Infinite Mind, that we rise toa higher stature in the 
‘scale of being. In moral and spiritual life, we transcend our 
petty, small, narrow self and identify curselves with the 
Universal Mind. There is a perpetual, eternal urge within each 
one of us as rational beings to rise above the demands of the 
flesh and to enjoy expansion and enlargement af being. This is 
in itself a positive proof of the operation and existence of the 
Infintte Mind in each one of us. 


The Mundackopanisad (If. 2.8) emohitically declares that 
when one has the knowledge of the Supreme, all the knots of 
one’s heart are rent asunder, atl doubts are cut off and all deeds 
are completely wiped out. This obviously makes it clear that 
theoretical doubts and puzzles assail us, we suffer emotional 
disintegration and imbalances and are under the sway of the 
inexorable determinism of the law of karme, until we know and 
comprehend God, the Absolute Mind If there were no 
Absolute Mind, no unifying spiritual principle which can bring 
about a certain system and coherence in the conflicting, 
fluctuating tendencies and emotions within the human 
personality, man would never have been qualitatively superior 
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to the brute. It would be impossible in that case to understand 
man asa self-transcending being which unquestionably he is. 


The spiritual nature and constitution of the beiag of man 
is such that he is always anxious to transcend himself in his 
thought, feeling and wil], because he is not satisfied with a 
thought that he can claim to be his own thought and which 
therefore is not shared by others, or is not what demands the 
allegiance of others. Man’s thought is always claimed by him 
to be an element in universal thought containing the universal 
characteristics of thought or knowledge that make it true not for 
one particular individual but for all men. Nay, it can so 
transcend the barriers surrounding his own individual thinking 
that it may be regarded as timeless, true for ever, unaffected by 
the contingencies of space and time. The truth or the essence of 
man is to be found not in his existence as a particular being, but 
in his ideas and thoughts which have universal scope and meaning. 
This is what the Upanisads and all the great religious writings 
all the world over declare to be the finding of one’s self in others. 
To extend one’s own smal! self in a manner that it becomes 
universal in content and significance is the highest goal of human 
life Unless, therefore, there were a life infinitely larger and 
wider than his, this self-transcending nature of man would be 
hard for us to understand. The experience of self-transcendence 
cannot be disputed, as it is borne out by art, literature and moral 
and religious experience. This self-transcending has been 
operating from the very beginning of his life, from the very first 
moment when his sensuous experience was transformed into 
thought or spiritual experience. 


Although the individual in his experience transcends himself, 
there is no doubt that there is a centre of consciousness, a reality 
in which the ideals and values after which he aspires have reached 
their fullest realisation. Unless there were an infinite mind in 
which all thatthe finite mind hankers after, elevates it, and 
contributes to its spiritual unfoldment and moral evolution could 
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reach its climax of perfection, there would be no point in the 
finite making any progress in its ascent to the Divine. It is in 
this highest stage of spiritual perfection that man so identifies 
himself with the Divine that he becomes an entirely new being 
and considers his thoughts, feelings and desires not to be his own, 
but rather thos: of the Divine Being Himself of whom he is only 
an insignificant organ. This is the highest stage of fulfilment to 
which the Bhagavadgitd (VI. 22) refers in the following emphatic 
terms :—‘ That, on obtaining which (one) does not consider (any) 
other gain (to be) superior to it, and on being established in 
which (one) is not agitated even in consequence of great 
misery’’ 88 


It is the same idea of spiritual upliftment, elevation and 
unfoldment, the feeling of the small private self being transformed 
into Universal Self that has been expressed in the oft-quoted 
saying of St. Paul: “‘] live, not yet I, but Christ liveth in me’’. 
These are spiritual experiences which are the core of religion. 
The individual finite self has the profound experience of his being 
assimilated to a higher life by which he is saved and from which 
he receives his content. This dependence of the finite on the 
Infinite Mind, its appropriation of all the values from the latter, 
is itself proof positive of the ontological difference between 
them. The Infinite and the finite are ontologicaltly different, 
and there is no question of the former being treated as anything 
but the ideal state of the perfection of the latter. It is true 
that the finite mind, apart from the Infinite Mind, is an 
abstraction. This is because the Infinite and the finite are 
ontologically not one, but two. 


Certainly, the view which so brings the Infinite and the 


finite together that the Infinite is empirically the finite and the 
finite is transcendentally or ideally the Infinite, does justice 
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neither to the true nature of the Infinite, nor to that of the finite 
mind. In religious life, the Infinite has been represented as 
being not far away from the finite, but abiding in the citadel of 
the very heart of man, which is a clear indication of Its 
immanence in the finite mind and which thus proves once for all 
their distinctness. Both cannot be identified. There is between 
them intimacy, but not identity. The Infinite is close to the 
finite mind, but for this very reason it is not the same as the 
finite mind. 


The Infinite Mind and the finite mind do not have an 
isolated abstract existence. We have concentrated our attention 
on the idcal character of the finite so that, without its reference 
to the Infinite Mind, its nature is not at all understandable. 
Just because the finite mind seeks its meaning in the Infinive 
Mind, the finite mind without the Infinite Mind is a centre as it 
were without a circumf*rence. There is no atomic self-centred 
individual without a Universal Life. But the other side of the 
relationship between the two is no less important and significant. 
If the finite mind is not intelligible apart from the Infinite Mind, 
the Infinite Mind also could not be infinite in abstraction frem 
the finite. The Infinite Mind without reference to the finite 
mind is a false or spurious Infinite. If the finite seeks the 
Infinite, the Infinite also seeks the finite. If the finite fulfils 
itself in the Infinite, the Infinite equally realises Itseif in the 
finite. 


IV. From the Infinite Mind to the Finite Mind 


The spiritual conception of the Infinite, therefore, is not 
that of a self-contained, isolated, abstraction with a lonely 
existence. If the Infinite Mind is truly spiritual and if self- 
transcendence is the+ mark of Its spirituality, then the Infinite 
Mind is as much in need of the finite mind as the finite mind is 
in utter penury without the Infinite Mind. 
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Visistadvaita focuses attention upon this organic relation of 
close intimacy between the Infinite Mind and the finite mind, 
between Brahman and jiva. If religion is the designation of a 
very close and intimate relation between the Infinite and the 
finite mind, then it has to do away with the self-glorified, 
isolated transcendance of the Infinite Mind. The Infinite Mind, 
therefore, which is the sheet-anchor of religious experience has 
organic relationship with the finite. We cannot think of true 
religion without this relationship of hide-and-seek between the 
Infinite and the finite. Ramanuja has given a very moving and 
enthralling expression to this intimate relation between the 
Infinite and the finite mind by trying to emphasize that the 
relation of Jove between God and man is a reciprocal one and 
not a one-sided affair. God as much hankers after man as man 
after God. 

Raméanuja explains this love of God for man on the analogy 
of a king’s solicitude for his son’s welfare who, separated from 
his father through his own ignorance, has long been straying in 
wilderness without the slightest knowledge of his nature, status 
and destination. The double-search profits not only the finite 
self, but also the Supreme Will. Ina his Sri Bhdsya, (1. ¥. 4) we 
have these words from Ramanuja: 


aura ahagragat aestercel atquaaarfeenreat 
arte we xfa crear famacera arerniages: Safeiow 
ator dpa Role edbr obabaead is ibang 
‘fqar @ aastarfadia: anfratgraareas 
qinigndmeita ve qe feeg: grat fasfa’ ais 
Suaghryeata wy wea oonfs Aq; aqrilta ‘ag 
arag Staa: ga:, afaar a avawada’ ef facfagast- 
aafaat wafa i usr a cage sftaadhrafanatecanit 
fafqaansate qrasaaancaygetral aafa 1 qaregeart 
@ saad | Taraiaa ages Whe af? 
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(‘Just as a young prince, while dallying with lads (his 
playmates), strays from the right track and gets out of the palace 
and is (thus) taken by the king (his father) to have been lost, 
and, not knowing his father, is brought up by a pious Brahmin, 
acquires knowledge of the Vedas and the s@siras, attains to the 
age of sixteen years, comes to possess all excellences, and when, 
as soon as heis reported by some trustworthy person to the 
effect that his father, the sovereign of all the worlds, and one 
endowed with qualities like dignity, generosity, affection, 
excellent disposition, heroism, valour, strength and the like, 
waits in the city, anxiously longing to see his lost son, he gets 
elated with unsurpassed joy thinking that he is the son of his 
father who is alive and who is blessed with all kinds of affluence, 
and the king also, on his own part, hearing that his son is alive, 
free from disease, comely in appearance and is at home in all 
the disciplines that have to be known, considers himself as one 
who has attained whatever is worthy of attainment, and 
subsequently steps forward to get him back, and finally hoth of 
them get united, even so is the Lord when delighted at the soul’s 
home-coming ”’) 


Sudargana Siri in his Srutaprakagikd has unfolded the hidden 
meaning of this analogy in a marvellous manner, comparing the 
king to the Lord, the son to the finite self, and the trustworthy 
person to the spiritual guide. The impressive depth of meaning 
and richness of spiritual content that Sudargana Siri ascribes 
to this passage of Ramanuja remind us of the parallel parables of 
Jesus of the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin and the Prodigal Son 
which contain exactly similar ideas in respect of the redemptive 
solicitude of the Divine Father for the jivas, His sons. (The 
Gospel of St. Luke, XV). 


Radhakrishnan has also the same idea: ‘‘ Hindu mythology 
looks upon God as an eternal beggar waiting for the opening of 
the door that he may enter into the darkness and illumine the 
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whole horizon of our being as with a lightning flash. It is not so 
much man seeking God as God seeking man.’’ 70 


The Upanisads return over and over again to the idea of 
Brahman as not only the Alpha and Omega of the world, as the 
source and centre of its being, but also as that whose nature is 
Infinite Bliss They emphatically depict Brahman as bliss or 
Gnanda, the attainment of which brings about a profound sense 
of fulfilment in the finite individual. The Taittiriya Upanigad 
makes the suggestion that religious experience bears a very close 
resemblince to aesthetic experience when it claims that Brakmen 
is what we enjoy, since it is Rasa and it is by attaining Rasa that 
one experiences a profound sense of happiness and fulfilment. 


This is only a philosophical expression of the truth that God is 
love. 


Love is what gives us infinite satisfaction, infinite fulfilment, 
and it is this very grand idea that has been expressed in so many 
passages of the Upanisads. It is clear from such texts that the 
Upanisadic thinkers, by no means, hold Brahman or the Infinite 
to be an abstract Deity. Once we bear in mind that Brahman is 
represented in the Upanigadic texts as being of the nature of 
infinite bliss, even though the language in which this is couched 
may not be expressive of personal relationship, what meaning 
can be attached to it other than that which expresses just this 
relationship of love between the Infinite and the finite? We 
cannot think of Brakman as an impersonal force or substance, 
once we agree with the Upanisads that Brahman possesses infinite 
bliss as Its very character and essence. In one of them it is stated 
that one who knows the bliss of Brahman is absolutely free of 
all fear. 72 In our early religious writings we find unmistakable 


70. An Idealist View of Life, p. 338, George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1951. 
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evidence of love being regarded as the focus of the relationship 
between the Infinite and the finite mind It is clear that the 
conception of the self-identical, abstract Infinite, apart from 
the finite, has not been put forward by the Upanisads as the 
foundation of the truly religious and spiritual life Not only is 
the relation of the Infinite with the finite one of love, but also a 
lonely life appears disgusting and boringtolIt. It isto over- 
come this boredom, loneliness and self-isolation that Brahman 
transforms Himself into many or enters into the world as its very 
self after He has created it. That is why the body of man is said 
to be the temple of God (Brahmapuram). 


V. Advaita and Visistadvaita: The Logic of Concrete 
Identity 


Even though our knowledge of God, of the Absolute or the 
Infinite Mind, is unique and differs markedly from our 
knowledge of all other things, we cannot say that between them 
there is no relation, so that our apprehension of the latter or the 
cognition of them does not throw any light on the nature of the 
Deity. It is exactly on this point that there 1s a parting of ways 
between Absolute Monism (Kevalddoaita) and Visistadvaita The 
uniqueness of Visistadviita consists in this that it lays emphasis 
on the immediate intuitive realisation and experience of God in 
one’s personal life, directing us to the revelation of the 
Supreme Being in both Nature and history. This revelation in 
the external physical world and the individual self entitles us to 
regard Visigtadvaita as a philosophical system seeking to grasp 
the meaning of God via Natureand man. Natural theology is 
not the contradiction of revealed theology, because what one 
experiences in one’s personal life receives confirmation by the 
evidence of the presence of God in Nature and man. The 
individual self is the candle of the Lord or, to vary the figure, it 
has been made in the image of God. It is more in the individual 
self, therefore, than in Nature that we can understand what the 
nature of the Deity is. The self is the highest reality we know, 
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and if we have to think as human beings, God must be at least 
what we are. God cannot be sub-human. We express the same 
truth by saying that God is personal. But personality is not a 
limitation imposed upon the nature of God, because it expresses 
what is best in the highest order of reality known to us. Next 
in the order of value, therefore, to God, comes man who in his 
turn is higher in the scale of value than the external physical 
world which, though inferior to the self, is nevertheless 
considered in Vigigtidvaita to be arevelation of God. It is 
what reveals the will and purpose of God and provides an 
environment by which the finite self is shaped and from which it 
receives its content. Hence Visigt&’dvaita, in Contrast to 
Absolute Monism, holds that transcendence connotes not the 
ontological exclusiveness and separateness of one form of reality 
from another but rather their distinction in quality or value. 
The philosophy of Visistadvaita is not the philosophy of the 
absolute transcendence of the Infinite, because according to the 
logic of the Infinite which we have defended above, we cannot 
exclude the ego and the phystcal world from any conception of 
God which is religiously significant Transcendence and im- 
manence are correlative and they have reference to distinct 
realities. We cannet plausibly think of the transcendence or 
immanence of God without also accepting the existence of 
realities other than God. The transcendence and immanence 
of God can have meaning only by reference to the reality of both 
the individual self and the external physical world. Visistadvarta 
attaches proportioaate importance te the human ego and the 
external world, t teaches that we cannot avoid, in the religious 
context, thinking of God, the human ego and the individual self 
as forming an organic unity—not of course in the biological sense 
of suggesting change and decay in Brahman or the individual self, 
which are immutable, but rather in that of their being 
inseparable and each being conceived only by reference to the 
remaining two principles. ‘‘Antithesis in thought is no 
separation in being.’’72 


72 Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. 1, p. I7. 
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“In the real life of thought,” says Professor Aliotta, 
‘identity does not exist apart from diversity, or unity apart from 
variety. We may for purposes of study consider the identical, 
apart from the diverse, but we must not say that the identical 
taken by itself possesses the sufficiency of concrete reality. 
Absolute identity would be death, the negation of conscious 
life; we can, however, conceive it without annihilating thought, 
inasmuch as the concrete act of cognition in which one of the 
terms of the identity is present differs from the succi ssive act in 
which the second term is presented to us. The formula 4 =A 
has meaning, because a certain diversity is understood: thought, 
when it passes from the first to the second A, does not remain 
absolutely identical: if it did, the duplication of the first 4 
and the consequent identification would both be impossible; we 
should remain stationary at the first 4 and be unable to form 
any judgment. Identity is always relative, never absolute. Even 
in mathematics, the science in which the principle of identity is 
most strictly applied, there is no such thing as the establishment 
of relations between absolutely identical terms. There is al ways 
a certain element of diversity which renders mathematical 
thought fruitful and progressive, and without which it would be 
doomed to an isolated barren existence in each of its concepts 
and would be unable to establish relations betwcen one concept 
and another. Mathematical equality is always identity of 
diversity. Two congruent triingles are not identica] in every 
respect, but differ as to their position in space; in the 
arithmetical equation, 8+ 412, the first member is not 
absolutely identical with the second, but differs from it inasmuch 
as the units of which it is composed are differently arranged. 
Absolute identity isa mere fiction: concrete thought advances 


and develops by identifying the diverse and diversifying the 
identical.’’ 73 


73. Professor Ahotta, The Idealistic Reaction Against Science, translated 


into English by Agnes McCaskill, pp. 412-13, Macmillan and Co. Ltd,, 
London, 1914. 
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Visigtadvaita stands in direct contrast to Absolute Monism 
as the idea of the numerical identity of the three ultimate 
principles of knowledge and experience, namely, God, the 
individual self and the Nature, cannot be reduced to any one of 
them. Acosmism, Pantheism, Pan-egoism and Pan-materialism 
are empty abstractions which cannot give us a connected 
view either of common experience or even of moral and religious 
experience. The fallacies arising from undue emphasis on any 
one of these principles can be avoided only by accepting all the 
three principles. The interposition or mediation of Maya or 
Avidya between Brahman and the world on the one hand and 
‘between Brahman and jiva on the other, so that the visible 
universe is only a projection of false Avidy@a whose knowledge 
is nota realand true knowledge of the given something, but 
mérely an idea of the false ego and the individual self 
which also is not real, must land us in difficulties which are 
ridiculous indeed. If it is involved in the very nature of Maya 
or Avidyd to conceal! Brakman or God from our view, Brahman 
being always unknown to us, knowledge of Brahman is impossible 
and we cannot escape the perils of agnosticism and scepticism. 
Aguin, if our ordinary consciousness gives us real information of 
the object confronting it, the world, though external, is not 
quite intractable and inaccessible. 


Visistadvaita, of all the Vedantic schools of thought, stands 
on the most solid and secure foundation of rigorous philo- 
sophical thinking which takes account of all the sides of our 
knowledge and of the aspects of a m:taphysical and religious 
view of existence. In terms of Western theology, we can say 
that Vigistadvaita is free from the errors of deism and pantheism. 
It includes their merits but excludes their limitations  {t 
maintains, like deism, the distinctness of God from the world 
and man, but it does not make the mistake of treating Nature 
and man as enjoying a self-contained existence, cut off from the 
love and care of God. Visistadvaita differs in this respect from 
all dualistic forms of thinking, inasmuch as it upholds both the 
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immanence of Brahman in all things and also its ontological 
difference from them, as has been so clearly and effectively set 
forth in the Antaryami Brahmana of Brhaddrapycka Upanigad : 
‘* He who, dwelling in all things, yet is other than all things, 
whom all things do not know, whose body all things are, who 
controls all things from within—He is your Soul, the Inner 
Controller, the Immortal ... He who, dwelling in the mind, yet is 
other than the mind, whom the mind does not know, whose 
body the mind is, who controls the mind from within—He is 
your Soul, the Inner Controller, the Immortal ”’.74 


Pantheism and acosmism, asa matter of fact, are products 
of dualistic habits of thinking. Visistadvaita maintains that 
matter, mind and God are distinct from each other, but they are 
not so opposite that their co-existence is inconceivable The 
misconception that Visistadvaita is not monistic in nature, but 
israthera form of Trinitarianism (traitavgda) arises from the 
failure to grasp the relation of harmony and synthesis that exists 
between them For example, Prof. Raghunath Damodar 
Karmarkar says: ‘‘ As Ramanuja regards everything as real, he 
cannot get away from the fact that in his opinion there are three 
real entities, howsoever one may try to camouflage this. In 
other words, Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita is no Advaita at all ; it is 
not Dvaita either; it may be called ‘Traita’ as a matter of 
fact ’’.75 


“To treat Visgistadvaita as an instance of traite-va@da is 
certainly a most glaring error. when Ramanuja himself has 
emphasised more than once that his philosophical system is 
advatta as it advocates the supremacy and ultimacy of Brahman. 


14, Byhadarayyaka Upanigad, Wi. 7. 18, 20, English translation m 
R. E, Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p. 117, Oxford University Press, 
Madras. 1968. 


18. Sribhasya of Ramanuja, Vol. 1, p. xxxii, Poona University, 1959. 
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The mere admission of the reality of cit and acit as distinct 
principles alongside of Brahman does not confer upon them the 
status of independent existence, in which case alone, Brahman, 
cit and acit being coordinate principles, Ramanuja’s doctrine 
would have approximated to the kind of traitavdda by which 
Prof. Karmarkar designates his philosophy. It is true that cif 
and acit are real, but the predicate of reality is applicable to 
them not in the same sense. When Ramanuja always reminds 
us that they have existence and reality only as prakaras, adjectives 
of Brahman, how can they have the same status as Brahman? 


at: Tex nao: sarcaat og Pasfazeqa: caracafafa 7 


The analogy of citrapata (a many-coloured piece of cloth) is 
only an analogy, and nothing more is suggested by it than mere 
inseparable existence of the three principles. 


Visigtadvaita, as a philosophy of affirmation, does not call 
in question the reality of any one of the three principles which 
are inextricably involved inexperience. We fall into inexcusable 
errors, if any one of these three principles is dispensed with. 
In this philosophy of proportion, balance is maintained as 
regards the claims of Nature, Mind and Man. As it is from the 
experience of reality which enables us to refer it back retros- 
pectively to the foundations of experience, Visigtadvaita, side 
hy side with revealed theology, satisfies the standards and 
canons of natural teohlogy also. 


In the present stage of our knowledge of the progress in 
scientific fields, especially in physical science, we are confronted 
by the doctrine of the correlativity of matter and mind. One 
of the most eminent scientists of the present day whose 
researches in palaeontalogy have brought about a revolution, as it 


16 Srzbhasya, Vol.1, p. 99, R. Venkatefvara Press, Madras, 1936. 
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were, in scientific thinking, teaches us that matter and mind are 
so unified, though distinct from each other, that we can never 
think of their separate existence. We hear nowadays much 
about the reducibility of matter to energy and of the condensa- 
tion of energy into matter, from which some idolaters of science 
and, following in their footsteps, some philosophers having a 
craze for reducing all forms of existence to one form of reality, 
have advanced the view that everything can be understood in 
terms of energy. However, even though such abstractions may 
have their own relevance to scientific thinking, the distinction 
between matter and mind cannot be wiped out. We cannot, in 
other words, absolutely eliminate that principle in our experience 
by reference to which alone we can understand it. Unless there 
is something given, something external to the mind which 1s not 
a product of its own making, there cannot be what we call 
knowledge or thinking. In so far again as it is in constant 
confrontation with our struggle against the external environment 
which is not ordinarily possible for man to turn to his own use 
and by constant contact with which alone is man able to build 
up his personality, it would certainly be ridiculous to thirk that 
it is no more than a Configuration of energy. The sophistications 
of scientific thinking have their own place and value, but as far 
as our ordinary consciousness is concerned, the distinction of 
matter and mind holds good. 


“* Since the arising of thought ’*, writes Teilhard de Chardin, 
“men have continually wondered and argucd about the co- 
existence and contradictions of spirit and matter, plurality and 
unity: the single problem to which all the physical scienccs, all 
philosophy and all religion fundamentally brings us back. We 
seem at the present day to be moving towards a solution: as 
always, when confronted with the most tiresome paradoxes (like 
that of liberty), we are forced to recognize that the question 
was badly framed, and that the problem does not exist. No 
contradiction in fact between the one and the many, if one 
regards things as existing in a flux of personalization: but simply 
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two phases (or to be more exact, two directions) in the same 
reality moving around us. Spirit and matter are contradictory. 
if isolated and symbolized in the form of abstract, fixed notions 
of pure plurality and pure simplicity, which can in any case 
never be realized. ‘In nature rerum’ one is inseparable from the 
other; one is never without the other; and this for the good 
reason that one appears essentially as a sequel to the synthesis 
of the other. No spirit (not even God within the limits of our 
experience) exists, nor could structurally exist without an 
associated multiple; any more than a centre without its circle 
or circumference......So much matter 1s needed for so much 
spirit; so much multiplicity for so much unity. Nothing is 
lost, yet everything is created. This is all that is affirmed *.77 


VI. ViSsistadvaita as a Philosophy of Proportion and 
Affirmation 


We shall discuss the status of material existence and of the 
world later, but for the present it is helpful to remember that 
Vidistadvaita, unlike the pantheistic doctrines of reality, gives 
proportionate importance to matter, but holds at the same time 
that itis hostile and intractable neither to the individual self on 
the one hand, nor to God on the other. There is no question, 
consequently, of any form of dualism in Visistadvaita. 
Generally, it 1s in consequence of emphasis on the dualistic 
interpretation of reality that either the subject is merged in the 
object or the object is reduced to the subject. The opposition 
between them is emphasised to such an extent that their 
distinctness is abolished. But dualism is not overcome by 
reducing matter to mind or mind to matter. The relation 
between them is one of inseparable existence, and since they are 
not hostile to each other, there is no question of dualism between 


Tl. Teilkard de Chardin, Humat Erergy, tranalated: by J. M. Cohen, 
p. 57, Collins, London, 1969. 
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them. This way of thinking in Visistadvaita frees it from all the 
difficulties of deism, because matter or the external world is not 
cut off from the individual self, nor is it isolated from God 
either. Brahman in Visistadvaita is not merely the first cause of 
it, but is intimately involved in it as its final cause. The 
universe Cannot be compared to a wound-up clock which goes 
on working without the operation of God’s active power in it. 
There is never any moment in which the world can be said to 
enjoy its existence separate from God. It is exactly on this point 
that the relation between God and the world throws light also 
on the very meaning and significance of the term ‘ Visistadvaita’. 
Visigtadvaita refers, therefore, not only to the doctrine of 
Brahman qualified by matter and mind, but also to Its being so 
qualified in states both prior to and after creation. Therefore, 
the term ‘Visistadvaita’ refers to Brahman being qualified in both 
these states, that is to say, when there is no creation and 
everything exists in subtle or unmanifest from and when the 
phenomenal existence of the world comes into being as a result 
of God’s will Thus, Visistadvaita has been interpreted to 
indicate the identity of the same reality in both the states in 
relation to the unmanifest and manifest creative order 


In Visigtadvaita which is fundamenta!ly a realistic system in 
which the reality of diversity and change is admitted, time is not 
treated as an illusion. In fact, the reality of the self itself 
cannot be admitted if it is not acknowledged to be conscious of 
its identity in the midst of all the changing experiences it 
undergoes. The reality and identity of the self, therefore, can 
be acknowledged only in virtue of the recognition of the diversity 
of the experiences it undergoes 


Brahman in Visistadvaita is not an utterly timeless reality. 
Its reality is not the same as that of the timeless concepts of 
geometry or mathematics Such concepts cannot represent the 
timelessness of the spirit. Spirit is real only as beimg the 
Permanent background of changes, Changes happen in its 
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experiences and it is conscious of them as events taking place in 
it. As conscious of these changes, it is itself changeless. 
Changes cannot affect it. Similarly, changes take place in the 
individual self and non-intelligent matter, asa result of which 
Brahman passes from a previous subtle state to a posterior gross 
State when the creation of the world takes place. Thus Brahman 
has states and, as self, experiences them. But it must be 
remembered that Brahman Himself does not change and the 
changes in the ego and the non-ego do not affect Him, as the 
self in the body is not affected by changes in the latter. 
Visistadvaita refers to this changeless identity of Bréhunan in 
both His subtle and gross states of the ego and the non-ego, 
when there is transition from a previous subtle state when there 
is no creation to a posterior gross state when creation takes 
place. 


it is thus clear that in Visistadvaita Brakmaz or Ultimate 
Reality is a self-determining principles or personality, for it is 
the mark of a spiritual reality or reality that is personal to be 
the cause of all changes in it as the result of self-directing 
intelligence and to be conscious of them, as they can be changes 
only by being referred to its unity. It is only personality that 
overcomes and transcends the dichotomy of time and time- 
lessness, of unity and diversity and of permanence in the midst 
of change. 


Obviously, we do not meet here with any unbridgeable 
contrast between time and eternity. Ramanuja does not hold 
to the view that time and eternity are such mutually contra- 
dictory principles that time cannot somehow or other be a form 
of the being of the Absolute. As Brahman has states and is the 
ground of change, Visistadvaita steers a middle course between 
the philosophy of process or flux and of the Eleatic Being which 
is immutable. In point of fact, since man is the meeting ground 
of both time and eternity and since religion cannet be an 
effective force in human civilization if it disassociates itself 
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from worldly life, being essentially a point of view of looking 
at things temporal from the point of view of the eternal, both 
these apparently contradictory principles have to be treated as 
complementary. 


Thus the relation between time and eternity is such that we 
cannot conceive either of them without the other. Eternity 
itself is inconceivable without time and change. In fact, the 
word ‘eternal’ originally meant not being utterly without or 
beyond time, but that which continues in existence in or 
endures through time, It means ‘everlasting’ or as Ramanuja 
says it means continuance in existence in all time. 


adersaciaraed fig free 17% 


If in English it means ‘everlasting’, in its Latin equivalent, 
aeviternus, it means etymologically ‘age-long’. Hence in thinking 
of Brahman or the Uitimate Reality, if at all He is conceived to be 
spiritual or a self, we cannot take Him to be so utterly timeless 
as to exclude time altogether. He includes and transcends time 
in a way that change does not affect Him. This is the truth that 
T. S. Eliot so clearly expresses : 


** The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time is an occupation for the saint.’’79 


The very fact that Vigistadvaita propounds the doctrine of 
Brahman being the ground of all change and has no scruple, 
therefore, in predicating process and change of Brahman is the 
positive proof of its emphasis on the value the world certainly 
has. 


78. Sribbagya, Lp. 34. 


79. The Dry Salvages, quoted in W. T. State, Time and Eternity, p. 75, 
Princeton University Press, New York, 1959. 
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Secondly, Visistadvaita is distinguished from pantheism, 
because it neither refunds the reality of the whole universe into 
God so that the perception of the world or of all plurality and 
difference is a mere delusion, nor does it identify God with 
the universe. There is, in the philosophical framework of 
Visigtadvaita, emphasis laid on both identity and continuity or 
correlation. The’ world is the visible garment of God, a 
revelation or expression of God’s power and glory. The world 
does not interpose itself as an obstacte to our knowledge of God. 
Of deism and pantheism, cach starts from a premise opposite to 
that of the other, indicating that the truth is to be found in what 
they deny, side by side with what they affirm. Not being able 
to lay hold of the whole truth, they can find no place ‘for the 
doctrine of a personal Deity. Vigistadvaita firmly upholds the 
doctrine of the personality of God, because the principles of 
matter and mind form elements or objects of His consciousness. 
They are not considered limitations imposed on the infinitude of 
God, because what impairs this infinitude is not their reality 
or existence, but their hostility to Him. Matter and mind are 
neither alien nor hostile to Brahman. 


Thirdly, as we have emphasized frequently, since the 
universe never enjoys an existence independent of God, but is 
always subordinate to Him carrying out His purpose and 
manifesting it in all its modes, it cannot be what God always 
fights against, or an intractable reality either for the individual 
self or for God. Visigtadvaita avoids also the difficulties arising 
out of the theory of creation out of nothing, because the latter 
does justice neither to the infinite perfection of God, nor to the 
nature of the world as the expression of the eternal act of 
God. 


The contention of certain Western writers, therefore, that 
Hinduism as a whole, in contrast to Christianity, is pantheism, 
is not justified. The charge may bold good of Advaita, but does 
not have any relevance to Visigtidvaita which emphatically 
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claims that our demands for unity are not satisfied if any one 
of these realities is written off or the lines of division between 
them are completely wiped out. 


That Brakman is the material cause of the world consisting of 
matter and conscious souls, by no means tends to blur their 
mutual differences is eloquently emphasised by R&minuja more 
than once. Thus he says that just as ina variegatedly woven 
cloth consisting of white, black and red threads, there is no 
possibility of their fusion or blurring of their differences both in 
their causa} and effectuated states, so also, there is never any 
fusion of the characteristic features of the enjoyer, the jiva, the 
objects enjoyed, the acit, and their controller, Brahman, both 
before and after creation. 
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The conviction that neither the individual self nor the 
external physical world is left to itself without the care and love 
of God, constitutes the very foundation of the Visistadvaita 
view of a personal attitude to both the universe and man. That 
the world and the individual self have an existence inseparable 
from God suggests that God is personal, because personality 
does not deny the reality of that by reference to which its 
meaning is understood. Love implies duality, but nor dualism. 


80. Sribhdsya, Vol. I, p. 103, R. Venkateswara edition, 1936, 
Fee also Gite Bhasya, XT. $ of Riminuja. 
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It is easy to interpret the world idealistically, but very 
difficult to understand what idealism really means and to carry 
it to all its consequences If idealism does not defend the cause 
of the spirituality of both man and God and both are not 
conceived in terms of certain contents which form the character 
and the essence of spiritual beings, there is hardly any distinction 
between materialism and idealism What, of course, marks 
idealism from materialism is the stress laid by the former on 
spiritual values, which it is difficult for us to understand if they 
do not form the content of the highest in reality. God is 
spiritual because God is the home and the fullest realization of 
all values. Man as a spiritual being seeks fulfilment by 
a propriation of these values. 


it does not seem proper to hold, as is very often done, that 
in Upanigadic literature, there is no proof for the perfection of 
human existence, resulting not so much from the uprush of the 
ideal possibilities of man himself, but rather through the 
appropriation by him of the perfections of God. There are 
many passages in the Upanigads which teach that though in 
himself man isa finite being, his perfection is understandable 
only in virtue of his appropriation of God’s nature. 


Self-consciousness is the only concept which gives true 
meaning to our notion of spirit and of personality. Personality 
is the highest spiritual category which defines the nature and 
content of both man and God. Visistadvaita, in contrast to 
Advaita, 1s @ very powerful vindication of personality. 
Neither absolute monism nor absolute difference can be truce 10 
ine concrete richness of experience, because we have neither 
experience of unity which is without any difference, nor do we 
ever come across any difference, plurality, or diversity whicb is 
conceivable without unity. Vidistadvaita thinks of dualism 
always mediated by monism and monism being always treated as 
intelligible only in terms of difference. The uncompromising 
and rigid antithesis of matter and spirit is overcome by its 
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unique doctrine of the identity of body and its soul. 
Vidistsdvaita tries to understand unity by reference to the 
existential intimacy of body and mind or cit and acit. Such a 
point of view certainly gives new meaning to both the body and 
the Supreme Mind. The Upanisads frequently treat the body as 
the city of God (Brahmapuram) The world or body is not 
thérefore something to be despised, but is helpful to the spiritual 
unfoldment of the self and is alsoa medium of the manifesta:ion 
of God’s glory and power. 


There are some philosophical doctrines which hold that God 
eternally undergoes modification and that the individual self 
and the external physical world are the results of the modifi- 
cation that God undergoes. The spirits and material things are 
involuntary expressions or are illusory appearances of the Infinite 
Substance. Visistadvaita does not support these doctrines of 
the eternal modification of God. The conception of God under- 
going constant modification and giving birth involuntarily to the 
finite ego and the individual self, will concern us later. For the 
present, it is enough to remember that since Vigistadvaita treats 
self-consciousness as the character of God, the possibility of 
the involuntary modification of Brahman is ruled out. Such 
involuntary modification can be the characteristic feature only 
of material substances and not of God or of spirits. Ramanuja 
has always warned us against mistaking Visistadvarta for any 
form of dualism or pantheism or emanatronism. 


The starting point of Visistadvaita in a personal God as the 
ultimate reality and source and foundation of our existence, 
deals a death blow to all such irreligious doctrines. It is highly 
instructive to note that the philosophy of Visistadvaita is a 
response to the religious need of the human mind which can be 
met only by accepting and giving due importance to the three 
realities of God, the individual self and the world. If at all 
religious experience is a real expression of our experience of 
God, then God, Nature and Man become as it were equally 
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important and inescapable, like the three sides, as it were, of a 
triangle which is religion. There is ample scriptural support for 
the mutual distinction of these realities. 


“Indeed, the uniqueness of Visistadvaita consists in the 
rational demonstration and vindication of the Supreme Mind as 
a self-revealing and self-determining reality. God is the 
purposive intelligence who causes changes in mind and matter 
both before and after creation. As a resultof the exercise of 
His will, change is brought about in matter so that the world is 
created with an appropriate environment for the moral training 
and discipline of the individual souls. It is in accordance with 
their moral deserts that appropriate bodies and objects are 
created by Him. Thus God is conscious of changes that He 
brings about. It is the mark of personality to be conscious of 
changes though it is itsclf changeless. Only in personality are 
Civersity and unity, permanance and change, and difference and 
identity united—only personality unites these dichotomies 
by being conscious of them. The Supreme Person in 
Visigtadvaita, uniting in Himself and conscious of these 
diametrically opposite experiences, is not an abstract, imper- 
sonal intelligence but rather a concrete, self-revealing and self- 
determining personality ” 


In the Upanisads not a single text or passage is to be found 
which denies the reality of the finite self or of the world. Of 
course, it is a matter of one’s free choice to interpret texts 
bearing on the appearance of the external world and plurality and 
difference pantheistically. The Upanisads, ona closer reflection 
about their main intention, reveal that they do not so much 
deny the reality of the separate elements as their separate reality. 
The existence of the world, without its root in and connection 
with Brahman, is doubtless questionable. But the remedy is to 
be found not in questioning the reality or the existence of the 
latter, but in referring it back to Brahman or God. 

PR~22 
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The Bhagavadgit@ gives unequivocal, categorical, recognition 
to the difference among these three principles : 


“*There are two kinds of purusas (mentioned) in the 
scriptures, the destructible (ksara) and the indestructible (aksara). 
The destructible class consists of all beings. The indestructible 
class is described as uniform and homogeneous which is the 
self. The Highest Person is other than these: He is described 
as the Supreme Self (in the Scriptures)—He who, having entered 
the three worlds, supports them as the immutable One and the 
Lord. Because I transcend the destructible (furusa) and am 
also higber than the indestructible (purusa), therefore I am 
celebrated as the Highest Person both in the smyitis and in the 
Vedas,”’ 81 


In his Vedaniadipa, Ramanuja takes ksara and aksara 
respectively to be prakrit and purugsa. He points out how the 
individual self is intrinsically different from the non-intelligent 
matter and then teaches that the Supreme Person who is hostile 
to all inauspicious qualities and the abode of all auspicious 
qualities, who pervades them all in all their states, who upholds 
and controls them and who exists as that for whose purpose they 
exist, is absolutely different from all the individual selves, bound 
and liberated. 
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Having thus stated the mutual difference of the three 
Ontological principles, Ramanuja quotes in support of his 
contention the above three stanzas of the Bhagavadgitad. This 


81. Bhagavadgita, XV. 16-18. 
8&3. Vedantadipa. 7.1, 1. 
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meaning assigned to these stanzas is not affected even if kgara 
and «@kgara are respectively interpreted to mean the bound and 
the liberated individual souls: for in this context the former is 
overpowered by the actions and movements of non-intelligent 
matter, while the latter is free from them. In another place, 
tne Bhagavadgitd concentrates again on the mutual difference of 
the three principles.83 Thus it is said that God has two prakrtis 
of His own, the lower, divided into the earth, water, fire, air 
and ether, and manas, buddhi and ahankara; and the higher 
(which is other than the lower one), namely, the individual soul 
by which this universe is sustained. Then the Lord declares 
Himself to be the origin as well the cause of the dissolution of 
the whole universe. 


The Upanisads also support the reality of these principles. 
The implications of such a point of view of thinking about the 
nature of the world or about God or about man must be 
spiritually and religiously meaningful because they emancipate 
philosophical thinking from the perils of scepticism and 
agnosticism on the one hand and from the subjectivism, illusionism 
and pantheism on the other, thereby trying to establish once and 
for all that Vigistadvasta in the final analysis of its doctrine of 
Reality is alone the most adequate account of the religious 
interpretation of Reality. Closer examination of its doctrines 
reveals that its superiority te all other competing philosophical 
creeds is proved by the fact that they are not competent to meet 
all religious needs that Vigistadvaita trics todo. The onus to 
prove its inadequacy lics on those who oppose it rather than on 
the exponents and proponents of Visistadvaita itself, because it is 
evident that our theoretical, practical and emotional require- 
ments are most satisfactorily met by Viéistadvaita than by any 
other philosophical or religious doctrine. The very fact that 
the religious or idealistic interpretation of existence somehow 
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or other falls back upon the principles which Visistadvaita 
advocates and defends proves that both from the philosophical 
and religious points of view, Visistadvaita is unique. How far 
it answers our needs can be assessed, judged and appreciated 
only when we have before our mental eyes the problems and 
issues which other philosophical creeds and doctrines face but 
which they are not able tosolve. In fact, all our life, theoretical, 
practical and emotional, centres on the three principles of 
Nature, Man and God; and it is the singular merit of Visistadvaita 
to recognise their importance for the moral and religious 
evolution of mankind both on the individual and the collective 
levels. Of these three reals, God or Brakman is the most import- 
ant and significant, because our whole life is involved in our 
consciousness of Him. Religious conscioussess is the 
consciousness of God and even secular consciousness draws its 
meaning and content only from religious consciousness. Hence, 
it is Most appropriate for us to concentrate attention upon the 
nature of the Supreme Reality to which we have to turn in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER [V 


THE IDEA OF GOD IN VISISTADVAITA 


I. The Meaning of the Existence of God 


In our treatment of the nature of religion and of the 
ontological principles of Vidistadvaita, attention has been 
directed to the recognition of the necessity of the existence of 
God mainly from a theoretical point of view. The main purpose 
has been to show that our very existence is impossible without 
the existence of the Supreme Mind. Religion, as distinguished 
from secular consciousness and ethical life, is the recognition of 
the existence of the Supreme Mind. Religion has nothing to 
distinguish it from morality if itdoes not recognize the existence 
of God as the basis of religious consciousness. Consequently, 
such a view of religion as identifies it with the process of the 
fulfilment of only the latent possibilities of fman, is grossly 
mistaken. On the other hand, the existence of the Supreme 
Mind or of the Absolute is inextricably bound up with human 
experience, because it is the very condition of the possibility of 
our whole theoretical, emotional and practical Jife. Such 
considerations, however, concentrate on the problem of God 
from a purely theoretical point of view, adopting the method of 
natural theology. 


In the present chapter, we shall be concerned not so much 
with the establishment of the necessity of God as with the nature 
of God as revealed in religious experience. Here, we shall 
follow the records of religious eaperience preserved in some of 
the most ancient religious scriptures of the world, namely, the 
Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita. The standpoint will doubtless 
be of Visistadvaita, because we are to discuss the nature of God 
in the framework of the philosophy of Visistadvaita. 
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Visistadvaita parts company with Advaita on this problem. 
According to Visistadvaita, it is not enough merely to affirm the 
existence of the Absolute or of the Supreme Mind, because 
mere assertion of the existence of God carries no meaning for 
religious experience. It may besaid in this conneciion that 
Buddhism, Advaita and Visistadvaita are all chronological and 
logical developments in the evolution of the idea of God in 
Indian thought and culture. This corresponds to a parallel 
development in Western philosophy, as exemplified in the 
scepticism of David Hume followed by Hegel’s absolute idealism, 
which in its turn was supplemented by the insights of religious 
thinkers who built upon them the superstructure of the Deity. 


Looking at the development of philosophical and religious 
thought in India, we find that the Buddhist philosophy of 
nihilism, illusionism and universal flux was repudiated by 
Satkar&carya’s Advaita. To meet the Buddhist philosophy on its 
own ground, Advaita focused attention on the demonstration 
of the impossibility of even the experiences of illusion, unless 
there isa permanent background behind them pointing to the 
existence ofan Absolute Mind. Perhaps, the urgency did not 
relate, so much to vindication of the existence of realities other 
than the Absolute Mind as to the necessity of showing that even 
the expericace of mere flux and of the phenomenon of illusion 
would be impossible without a permanent background behind 
them. 


Advaita Vedanta differs from Buddhism in this fundamental 
contention, namely, that even such phenomena as those of 
ehange and flux and illusion require for their possibility a 
permanent background and an eternal reality behind them. 
Sahkaracarya seems to stop short with the establishment of the 
reality of the Supreme Reality, trying all the while to point out 
somewhat after the fashion of the Madhyamika logic that it is 
impossible for human thought to express with any amount of 
certainty the ngture of such a reality. 
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Rama&nuja, who appeared on the philosophical scene about 
three centuries after Sankar&carya, had before him, as the 
background of the development of his theistic philosophy, the 
disastrous consequences and heresies in which the non-dualistic 
philosophy of Satkaracarya had culminated leading to the 
formulation of acosmic, sceptical and subjectivistic systems of 
individual non-dualist thinkers, who, while accepting the 
fundamental thesis of Advaita Vedanta, advanced their own 
original points of view by laying stress on this or that side of the 
non-dualistic doctrine of the relation of Brahman to the individual 
self and to the world. In these developments, one can easily see the 
fatal consequences following from a philosophy for which there is 
nothing real except Brahman. Ramé&nuja has triumphantly argued 
that there is no meaning in the mere assertion of the existence 
of Brakman, if nothing can be said about Its nature. In fact, the 
problem of the mere assertion of the existence of God or the 
Absolute Mind cannot be abstracted from the problem of the 
determination of such a reality. Ramanuja, therefore, concen- 
trates on the nature of the Deity and, for this purpose, he calls 
in the aid of religious experience as set forth in early Hindu 
scriptures like the Upanigads, the Bhagacadgité and the Tamil 
Prabandham of the Azhvars. Religious experience certainly is 
not the experience of God asa mere unknown x, for there is 
undoubtedly no point in experiencing anything which has no 
determination whatsoever. If religious experience is the highest 
of the experiences of which man is capable, then it must be the 
richest and most concrete and also be a revelation of at feast 
some aspects and dimensions of Reality, however, impossible it 
may be for man, confined to the ordinary level of consciousness, 
to fathom the depth and mystery of this Divine Being. That is 
why religious experience proclaims that Reality is not something 
that merely exists, but is also self-conscious and is the source 
and centre of all pleasures and happiness that we experience. If 
the Highest Reality is merely existent, so that it stands om the 
same level as the ordinary things of the world, then it cannot 
be the source and destiny of the world. The religious thinkers 
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of the Upanigads were sure that Brahman or God is of the nature 
of mind, that is revealed in self-consciousness and possesses 
bliss as its nature. Hence, the consciousness of what the nature 
of God must be, is inextricably bound up with the conscious- 
ness of His existence. 


These two problems, therefore, of the existence of God and 
of the determination of His nature are, as a matter of fact, one 
and the same problem looked at from different points of view. 
Wecannot assert the existence of anything and, for the matter of 
that, of the existence of God without also being sure of His nature 
being revealed to us. This does not mean, however, that human 
knowledge can claim omniscience as regards the nature of God, 
because if human knowledge is nothing short of omniscience, 
there is nothing to distinguish man from God. But, again, our 
knowledge falling far short of omniscience, is not completely 
indistinguishable from ignorance of the nature of God, so that 
there is no warrant for any statement about His nature and we 
can only say that we know nothing about God except that He 
exists. Mere assertion of the existence of God cannot mean 
anything for religious experience, because the very term or 
expression, ‘religious experience ’, implies direct confrontation 
with something which is supremely real and therefore possesses 
a character which marks it off from all other things Religious 
experience mediates between agnosticism and omniscience. 
While on the one hand it tells us that it is absurd to say that we 
know nothing of Him, on the other hand it is equally blasphe- 
mous to claim that our knowledge of God is so therough and 
complete that it entitles us to assert that we know all the details 
of the mysteries of His being 


It has been already pointed out that although the conscious- 
ness of God or of the Infinite is first in the order of nature, it is 
last in the order of understanding. There is no knowledge of 
the world or, for the matter of that, of any object, which is 
not also at the same time the knowledge of the self or of the 
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subject, and no knowledge of the object and the subject, of the 
world and the self, without the knowledge of the Infinite or 
God. Hence, it is not quite correct to hold that agnosticism 
can be a reasonable attitude in metaphysics and theology. Just 
because of the fact that God or the Infinite or the Supreme 
Mind is inextricably involved in all our theoretical and practical 
kiowledge, just because His existence is of the same kind as the 
air we breathe, our consciousness of it is not clear to us unless 
we reflect upon the nature of our theoretical and practical 
interests. The Upanigads emphatically claim that the existence 
of God is the ground or the basis of our being or existence and 
that any one who casts doubt on this basic principle or fact of 
our existence, ceases to exist. ‘‘ Non-existent indeed does he 
become who knows Brahman to be non-existent. But if anyone 
knows Him to exist, they know bim as existing in virtue of that 
k-owledge ”’. 
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Similarly, it is said that there would be no point or pleasure 
in life, unless the source of our life were not itself delightful or 
bliss. ‘“‘Who indeed would inhale, and who indeed would 
exhale (with delight) if there were no bliss in this supreme 
space? This one, indeed, gives delight to al! ”’. 
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In all such experiences, not only do the seers of the 
Upanisads, the mystics, sages and prophets seem to have 
triumphantly and categorically affirmed the existence of Gad as 
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the basic presuppositio” of their own existence, but they have 
also argued that it is the very ground and content of our 
experience. We can no more escips the presence of God, than 
we can jump out of our own shadows Hencc, as far as the 
problem of the existence of God is concerned, decp reficction 
reveals Him ss an object of our immediate intuition. 


God is given, as the object or content, doubtless, of our 
experience, one who always confronts us, though of course not 
im the manner in which the objects of our ordinary experience 
enter into our consciousness. Of course, the demand that the 
Infinite or God, if at all we can claim to know Him, must be 
known to us in the manner in which we know the objects of our 
ordinary corsciounsness, is ridiculous because it wipes out the 
Staggcring contrast between the two. If the finite and the 
Infinite belong to different orders and ranks, our knowledge of 
them cannot be of the same kind or pattern. Logic does not 
bring into existence 6b initio our knowledge of the existence of 
the Infinite Mind or God. It only makes our consciousness of it 
explicit or rather, consolidates and fortifies our knowledge of 
Him or elevates it from the unconscious to the conscious level. 


If. Science and the Existence of God 


The vrublem of the existence of God and of our direct 
knowledge of Him is certainly not a problem of scientific 
knowledge God is the name of the principle which is supposed 
to account for the whole of the reality and existence of all 
things and beings that we can possibly perceive, think of and 
imagine, in-iuding thus the whole compass of our experience. 
But sciences concentrate upon restricted fragments of the whole 
of our expziience and reality. Whereas, therefore, the question 
of the existence of the knowledge of God is one that concerns 
the whole of experience and the whole of reality, scientists and 
the philoscohers following in their footsteps treat it as a problem 
which scierce alone can solve. But to say that science can give 
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the final verdict in this matter is like saying that a part is the 
same as the whole. Sciences concentrating on fragments of 
reility are not competent to pronounce any judgment on the 
problem of the knowledge and existence of God. Religious 
consciousness is not scientific consciousness or secular conscious- 
ness and, therefore, unless we indiscriminately and arbitrarily 
identify the different orders of reality and different provinces of 
human knowledge concerned with them, there is no warrant for 
the arrogant, dogmatic denia} of the existence of God when the 
astronomer turns his telescope on the whole universe and does 
not find God anywhere 


The whole problem of the existence of God as treated by 
scientists must be acknowledged to be an example of their 
unwarranted intrusion into a field which is completely beyond 
the jurisdiction of science. God is not an external reality and 
is not to be experienced as existing in space and time. Religious 
thinkers and seers have always been reminding us of the necessity 
to search for Him or see Him within our own souls; and this 
procedure of seeking God seated within the citadel of our own 
hearts is no less a verifiable experience than the experiments 
conducted by the scientist in his laboratory. As a matter of 
fact, science is the name we give toany kind of knowledge 
which is systematic, connected, and is also verifiable. Again, 
there are sciences and not one science. Methods peculiar to 
one particular science cannot be adopted in other sciences. 
The method applicable to the study of inorganic matter in 
physics and chemistry cannot be adopted in biology in which 
the subject-matter is the living body which is qualitatively 
different from material atoms. 


Reality cannot be reduced to mere quantitative relations 
which form the subject-matter of natural science. Qualitative 
differences no less than quantitative relations are undeniable 
aspects of our experience. Our interpretation of human 
experience must do equal justice to them. Quantity and quality 
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are so inseparably related together that we cannot understand 
one of them without the other. The whole course of the 
development of Western philoscn'y for the last several centuries 
has been a pointer in the direction of the futility of the attempt 
to reduce the whj-ct-catter of science to mere quantitative 
relations. Modern Western philosophy has blindly followed the 
footsteps of science and, under the leadership of Newton and 
Galileo, reduced everything to matter and motion. 


Errol E Harris observes : ‘‘‘The universe,’ Hobbes declared, 
“that is, the whole mass of all things that are, is corporeal, that 
is to say, body, and hath dimensions of magnitude, namely, 
length, breadth, and depth; also every part of body is Jikewise 
bods, and hath the like dimensions, and consequently every 
pirt of the universe is body and that which is not body is no 
partof the universe’. Changes were to be explained solely in 
terms of matter and motion; and mechanical accounts of natural 
phenomena, expressed in quantitative terms, came to be 
rezarded as the only proper form of scientific explanation. 
Measurement was the means of investigation and mathematics 
the supreme instrument of scientific discovery. 


“And what of the mind? Was that to be explained also in 
terms of matter and motion? Some thinkers, notably Gassendi 
ard Hobbes, adopted the view that it was, strangely oblivious 
of the dfcul ics in which any such view must immediately 
become involved Sensible qualities, Hobbes asserts, are in the 
vbji.ct noth'ng but motions of matter. ‘Neither in us’, he 
Cuntinues, ‘ure they anything else, but diverse motions; for 
motion p-cduce*h nothing but motion. But their appearance to 
us is fancy, the same waking as dreaming.’ ’’ 86 


86. Exr2i E, Harris, Matter, Mind and Modern Science, pp. 118-119, 
Allen & Unwin Lid , New York, 1968, 
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By such an argument matter itself without the discriminating 
notions involved in its conception was reduced to a mere 
unknown X. The conclusion that one can legitimately draw 
from the exiguousness of such thinking is that the qualitative 
differences of things in our knowledge and interpretation of 
them cannot be easily dispensed with. Reality is hierarchical in 
nature, and there are many levels of it which are qualitatively 
different from one another and are ranked by us as high or low. 
If quantitative relations alone defined their nature, all things 
would be of the same order and there would be no point in 
choosing some of them and rejecting the rest. This inevitably 
brings us to the problem of value in our experience. Value is 
as much part of our experience as quantitative relations are. 


The hierarchical order of reality ranging from inorganic 
matter to spirit, with life, mind and consciousness in between 
the two extremes, 1s demonstrated by the undeniable evidence 
of qualitative distinctions characterising them. Reality, there- 
fore, while it may be supposed to be one continuous process or 
pian, 1s nevertheless characterised by qua'itative differences and 
it is from our knov ledze of it in so many forms of it that we can 
formulate a concepiion of 1ts mature The nature of reality 1s 
not so simple as the natural scientist takes 1t to be. Even he 
cannot dispense with the notion of qualitative differences, if he 
is fair to the subject-matter he deals with. Physics, chemistry, 
botany, psychology, geology and other such sciences are 
examples of different grades of reality with qualitative 
differences among the subjects they deal with. In fact, it is 
their qualitative differences that compel .and justify their 
respective fields of study. If reality were of the same order, if 
all things stood on the same level and were reducible to mere 
quantitative relations, our value experience and our knowledge 
of the qualitative differences being mere delusions or a phantom 
of our imagination, there would certainly be no point in kaowing 
anything. The very impulse to enquiry, research, study or 
interpretation of things has involved in it their intrinsic 
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distinctions which are understandable only in terms of their 
distinctive traits and characteristic features. 


Hence Raminuja in his attack on Advaita Vedanta takes up 
seriously the question whether reality is characterised, so to say, 
by mere ‘existence’ or ‘being’. He says that qualitative 
differences in things are grounded in thir very nature and that the 
differences of our interests and desires with respect to things we 
want, cannot be explained but for their distinctive characteristic 
features serving or thwarting our needs. 
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Hence, in our search for the ground of our being or 
existence, it is not enough for us to assert merely that the 
infinite is there: the question of the determination of its nature 
is also unavoidable. But, if in this way our experience is 
inextricably bound up with the knowledge of the different 
forms of reality, th> question what must be the ultimate nature 
of it cannot be ignored. Here again, there is a parting of ways 
between the method of philosophy and religion on the one hand 
and that of science on the other. The scientist seeks the 
explanation of the more in terms of the less. It is true that for 
a comprehensive understanding of the nature of reality it must 
be analysed into its minut est details, parts and fragments ; but 
it is nevertheless more essential that we must not overlook the 
qualitative differences of them. Unquestionably it is these 
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which have initiated and compelled the enquiry, and scientific 
explanation can be complete only if it reaches back to the point 
from which it has started. Be that asit may, the method which 
the scientist adopts, is that of reducing even the most complex 
orzanisations of things to their simplest elements, his pronounce- 
ment on the nature of them being on the basis of what he finds 
to be the truth regarding the latter. Notwithstanding the 
regressive method of the scientist, it is undeniable that his 
procedure succeeds with respect to the structure of things at 
lower levels of reality. But it proves completely barren if he 
pursues it in his attempt to investigate and determine the nature 
of the higher orders of reality. When, for example, our object 
of study is a machine or an aggregate of material particles, the 
examination of its constituent elements throws light on the 
nature of it, because the complex structure is qualitatively not 
at all different from each of the constituent elements. But the 
same method is completely ineffective and misleading when we 
proceed to understand the nature of structures which are organic 
in nature and in which no dividing walls can be set up between 
tne pirt and the whole. In such spheres where reality manifests 
itself in organic structures and wholes, the futility of the 
scientific procedure of reducing the higher forms of tt to their 
lower elements becomes manifest. The question, after all, is 
what we should start with. Should we explain the higher in 
terms of the lower or the lower in terms of the higher? 
Does the more explain the less, or does the less explain the 
more ? 


IIT. Nature of the Highest Unity. 


In this way, fot the apprehension and determination of the 
nature of the universe as a whole and in order to account for all 
the forms and degrees in which it manifests itself, we are obliged 
to account for all of them, not by throwing overboard the 
principle of continuity, but by taking into account the highest 
and ultimate product in which the whole process culminates. 
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The process in which the reality revealsitself, cannot be regarded 
as endless, because the very fact that the whole series of facts, 
events or phenomena is a process means that it must aim at the 
fnlfilment of a certain end. This end may be rightly supposed, 
as Aristotle urged, to be present in the very beginning of the 
process. Nothing not already involved there can evolve from 
something. If we put this question to ourselves, we must ask 
what completes the process and what may therefore be acknow- 
ledged to be manifesting itself in al] the forms of reality 
gradually and orogressiv.s, in an ascending scale of values in the 
whole process 


The question of the nature of the world that confronts us 
is not the question about a form of reality that is finished and 
closed. In fact, it hus to be to be accepted by all that the first 
form of reality that confronts us and on the basis of which alone 
wecan formany conception of the nature of reality by consistent 
and systematic thinking is the world) The world comes first in 
the order of knowledge and it is from the nature of the world 
asa whole. revealing itself in a hierarchical order of values, that 
wecan form any conception of the reality manifes.ing itself 
through it. This question of reality manifesting itself through 
the world stands on the same level with the question of reality 
manifesting itsclf in our physiological activities The knowledge 
of the world outside and the knowledge of our physiological 
responses to stimuli which are matters of our direct experience, 
stand ou the same footing, and the problem of their real nature 
and of any reality expressing itself through them must be taken 
to be fundamentally the same. 


Man possesses reason which, if we define its nature, is that 
principle in him which aims at organising the diversity of 
materials it receives from outside and constantly raises the 
question if there is any principle of unity immanent in them. 
In fact, all our knowledge is nothing but an attempt at a system- 
atization of apparently chaotic, amorphous and unrelated data 
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of our experiences. Reason tries to discover if there is any 
principle of unity working in them. Now this urge of reason in 
man for unity in his experiences and in the world outside is an 
unceasing one, and man’s desire for it cannot be satisfied until 
and unless 1t Jays hold of that form of unity which silences all 
our queries, 


No doubt it isa fact thit in the lower levels of reality, we 
come across forms of unity which, as a matter of fact, are not 
illustrations of real unity: because in them the elements of 
which they are composed are externally related to one another, 
having no vital connection among themselves, so that the 
presence or absence of any one of them cannot exert any tangible 
effect on the nature of each one of them. As we ascend higher 
and higher in the scale of being. we find that reality expresses 
itself in a form of unity in which the parts are so intimately and 
vitally related to one another that they cannot be disjoined 
without affecting the components themselves of which the whole 
is constituted. This form of unity is manifestly different from 
the form of unity known to us at the mechanical level in which 
we have no real unity, but rather a sandheap form of unity 
designated 1s a mechanical aggregate. Mechanical unity is no 
r2al unity, because the only unity on which we can fall back for 
yrasping the nature of the world as a whole, is organic unity, in 
which the whole is not distinguishable and separable from the 
parts, nor the parts from the whole, nor again any one part or 
component from the remaining parts or components and the 
multiple relations by which they are bound together and which 
furm part of their being. 


Ali sciences are rationalisations of our experience which by 
the very nature of the requirements of the subject-matter of 
their investigation aim at discovering and interpreting unities in 
their specialised fields The different branches of science 
depending in their specialised studies upon the many fragments 
of reality into which they divide their subject-matter, must 
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reject much material which is not relevant to the 
immediate subjects of their enquiry. The unity at which 
they artive in their special fields must be only an imperfect, 
partial and fragmentary sort of unity with which the human 
mind cannot be satisfied in its perennial search, conscious or 
unconscious though it may be, for that ultimate unity which 
solves all its problems and silences all its questions. 


This very question nas been raised again and again in so 
many Upanigads. There is an interesting dialogue, for example, 
in the Chdndogya Upanigad (V1. 8) between a father and a son 
when the latter, having learnt all the sciences and arts, returns 
bome, puffed up in his pride and with a show of conceit in his 
face. He is rightly greeted by the former with the question 
whether all his learning has enabled him to know that by 
Knowing which all things become known. Evidently, in a 
question like this, which is raised here and there in all the 
Upanisads, we meet with the fundamental problem of that 
ultimate unity, that highest form of it which must be supposed 
to be an organic one and which reveals itself in the whole 
process of the world so that the knowledge of it is so all- 
embracing that it reveals all forms of reality; for which reason, 
it may be said, there is no dualism between that which expresses 
itself and all the forms which are its expressions. 


The very fact that a question suck as this aims at the 
knowledge of all things consequent upon the knowledge of the 
highest form of unity expressing itself in them implies the 
fundamental assumption of the organic unity of all things, a 
unity that is not abstract or empty, but rather the most concrete 
one. 


Such a question, prima facie, does not carry any suggestion 
of the knowledge of reality in a form that, while it succeeds in 
getting us to that ultimate unity of which all forms of being are 

velations or expressions, is itself either not revealed to us or, 
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if at all, revealed through manifestations thai cannot be held to 
be real. This clarification of the form in which the question has 
been often formulated in the Upanisad: is necessary, because it 
has become customary in many scholarly interpretations and 
studies to frame it ina manner that does not do justice to the 
spirit underlying the philosophical problem. While the question 
repeatedly asked in many of the Upanisads has been set forth 
with the intention of knowing all things consequent upon the 
knowledge of the Ultimate Reality, the latter has been under- 
stood to exclude rather than include the former. Of course, 
there is no point in knowing this ultimate form of reality, if it 
does not enable us to apprehend or throw light on its multiple 
manifestations. It is rather these multiple expressions of it 
which prompt the enquiry of the reality expressing itself in them. 
So, the question doubtless is regarding the nature of the unity 
which must be organic, so that, concurrently with the knowledge 
of it, we are able to know all its expressions and revelations. 
There is, in the formulation of questions like this, absolutely no 
suggestion of the denial of the revelations of the Ultimate 
Reality which is taken by us to be a self-revealing and self- 
determining principle. 


The enquiry in the Upanigads starts with the entities and 
facts perceived in the external world The question which 
pettinently points to the immediate presence of these things 
(Sarvam idam), manifested in plurality and diversity and 
designated by the enquirers directly after the manner of natural 
theology, is about the nature of the unity revealed in them, 
Just because the question starts with the acknowledged reality of 
finite things and beings and plurality and difference, it cannot 
be supposed that the thinkers of the Upanisads had in their minds 
any intention to outgrow this manifest awareness of the 
perceived world. 


It follows that they did not consider this world to be a 
mere mechanical aggregate or a collection of things with mere 
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external relations binding them to one another. In such a 
compietely nominalistic world, no knowledge is possible, nor 
can any principle or lawof the manner or the way in which 
things behave be formulated. The thinkers of the Upanigads 
solve this problem of the nature of the world, the objeci of their 
direct immediate intuition, by reference to that principle of 
unity behind it which is organic in nature. Reality is a 
connected system, in which each part implies the whole. Just 
because the highest unity is in this way revealed in each of its 
parts and these parts again are not understandable on the one 
hand without their relations to one another and, on the other, to 
the whole, we cannot know them without knowing the unity 
which reveals itself through them, nor the principle of unity 
itself without its expressions and revelations. ‘‘ The hasty logic 
which declares because the one is the real, the many are an 
illusion, is corrected in the view that the one reveals itself in 
the many ’’.88 


In all such questions, enquiries and the formulation of the 
problems regarding the nature of the ultimate unity, the convic- 
tion of the Upanisadic thinkers that the ultimate unity is organic 
in nature which reveals itself in the world and that plurality and 
difference is also real, is so manifestly clear that there is 
absolutely no warrant for the view often ascribed to them that 
when they think of the knowledge of Brahman, they hold it to be 
that principle of unity which is so absolute that it is completely 
exclusive of the reality of all plurality and difference. 


In traditional Vedantsic interpretations, this fundamental 
idea is customarily ignored. But it seems necessary to grasp the 
fall meaning of the proposition for understanding the all- 
comprehending nature of Reality implied in the formulation 
of this basic problem of the ultimate unity raised in the 
Upanisads. 


88, S. Radhakrisboan, As ideals! View of Life, p. 110. 
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Ramanuja, therefore, is perfectly right in holding. im 
accordance with the reasoning adopted by us above, that the 
unqualified denial of plurality and difference in the Upanigads on 
which Advaita Vedanta lays stress, is utterly unwarranted and that 
the conventional habit of mind which glories in extracting an 
utterly acosmic philosophy out of it, is utterly out of tune with 
its real spirit. This point will engage our attention again during 
our treatment of the nature of the external world as conceived 
in Visigtadvaita in the next chapter. But for the present, it is 
enough to bear in mind that the nature of the ultimate unity or 
of Brahman conceived by the Upanigads, is certainly not an 
abstract one. If on the one hand it is fur from the spirit of the 
U'panigads to think of the world as a mechanical aggregate or a 
collection of things, on the other hand it cannot be admitted 
tat Brahman in their view is exclusive of the reality of it. The 
very etymological meaning of the term ‘Brahman’ points to its 
being a self-revealing, self-manifesting and self-determining 
‘tinciple. ‘lt is not an abstract monism that the Upanisads 
offer us’’, concedes Dr. Radhakrishnan. ‘‘There is difference but 
also identity. Brakman is infinite not in the sense that it excludes 
the finite, but in the sense that it is the ground of all finites. 
It is eternal not in the sense that itis something back beyond 
all time, as though there were two states temporal and eternal, 
one of which superseded the other, but that it is the timeless 
reality of all things in time. The absolute ts neither the infinite 
nor the finite, the self or its realisation, the one life or its varied 
expressions, but is the real, including and transcending the self 
and its realisation, life and its expression. It is the spiritual 
spring which breaks, blossoms and differentiates itself into 
numberless finite centres. The word ‘Brahman’ means growth, 
and is suggestive of life, motion and progress, and not death, 
stillness or stagnation.’ ’89 


89. S, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol.1, p, 173. 
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It is exactly these characteristic features of Brahman which 
the Upanigadic thinkers are careful not to omit to emphasise, 
whenever they are concerned with the discussion, interpretation 
and understanding of its nature in relation to the world. None 
the less, this has unfortunately escaped the critical attention of 
thinking minds leading to the misleading conception that the 
outlook vindicated in them is pantheistic, acosmic and other- 
worldly, and that God, or the principle of unity taught in them, 
is hardly distinguishable from abstract identity. 


Thus, it can be said that when the Upanigads refer to the 
unreality of the world, or speak of the plurality and difference 
of which it consists as being false, they combat the ordinary 
secular consciousness of their separation from the whole to 
which they belong and as related to which alone they can 
continue in their existence. What is declared as false is not the 
reality of parts, of plurality and difference as such, but only of 
parts, plurality and difference having an independent existence 
and not having a dependent and derived life. Brahman is the 
first and the last principle to which all reality, all things and 
beings must be traced back. It is that from which all comes, 
to which all ultimately returns and by which everything is 
sustained in its existence. 


Brahman or God, the Absolute, the Supreme Mind is thus 
both the first and the final cause of all things, that from which 
all things originate and that to which ultimately they return or, 
as Stated in the words of the Christian Bible, it is that ‘in which 
we live, move and have our being’’.90 


God is the name we give to that principle on which all finite 


existence depends and by which it is brought into existence. 
Causation is not only the explanation of the being or existence 


90. Acts XVH. 28. 
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ofa thing. It also comprises the purpose or end for which the 
thing is brought into existence, especially when the eaplanatory 
principle is mind. If God is the principle responsible for the 
creation of the cosmos inclusive of the finite self, He must also 
be the purpose for which it exists. It is for the realisation of 
the purpose of God that the individual self exists. God’s mind 
cannot be a purposeless mind, although He has no purpose of 
His own preparatory to His perfection and fulfilment. The 
source of a thing is also its end and ultimate resort and resting 
place. Therecan be no watertight division between the first 
cause and the final cause 


The Upanigad declares: ‘‘So just as those who do not know 
the field do not get the treasure of gold hidden underneath it 
even though they move upon it again and again, so all creatures 
here go day by day to the world of Brahman but do not find it; 
for truly they are carried away by what is false’’.9) 


That, therefore, our whole life is grounded in the ultimate 
o: highest unity which in religious and philosophical language 
we designite Brahman or God is so obvious a fact that just 
because of its immediateness and directness we are ordinarily 
oblivious of it We usually blot out from our conciousness that 
which isa matter of immediate presence to us. All thinking, 
f:eling and willing, all forms in which our consciousness, our 
wiole mental life, our personality expresses itself, is inextricably 
bound up with this ull-comprehending Supreme Mind or 
Absolute. It is, therefore, puerile to say that reflection upon 
our consciousness does not lead toa reasonable belief in the 
existence of God as an all-comprehending principle of unity in 
which oar life is involved. That there is such a principle even 
the downright agnostic cannot deny. It is immaterial what 
name he gives to it, if he is ready to admit that there is a system 


@1, Chindogya Upanisad Vill. 3. 2. 
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and order, which is revealed in the world outside and in our 
whole life itself. To believe in God, is therefore, not to put 
faith in the existence of some occult or mysterious entity, but 
rather to recognize that there is at the root of our existence and 
of the existence of the world a principle of unity in whose 
absence everything would appear to be an_ unintelligible 
paradox, an utterly purposeless, meaningless movement of 
material particles. 


IV. Ultimate Reality as a Self-Revealing and 
Self-Determining Principle 


The question hotly debated in theological writings in regard 
to the nature of this ultimate reality at the root of the universe 
is the question not regarding its personality or impersonality, 
but how its nature must be in order that the account we give of 
it may fit in with our experience. The problem, therefore, of 
the nature of the Supreme Mind or God cannot be separated 
from the problem of His existence. Human experience can alone 
be our starting point in this matter. The regressive or scientific 
method of tracing things back to their ultimate components 
cannot give us any clue to the nature of this highest unity. The 
nature of the process is revealed in the product in which it 
culminates rather than in the initial forms in whichit expresses 
itself. The process has to be treated as one whole, as one 
movement of one single reality, and emphasis on the end to 
which it leads can alone give us any clue to itsnature. While 
we do not question the validity of the scientific method of 
reductive analysis, the validity of the attempt to determine the 
nature of the highest unity in the light of its final form cannot 
be dismissed as based on an unreasonable assumption. Both 
methods of enquiry have their own appropriateness and a ppli- 
cations, and in their respective spheres the truths they determine 
cannot be questioned. After all, scientific experience is also 
part of human experience, and the scientist is obliged to explain 
the characteristic features of the latter. 
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Now, if we ask what the ultimate form 1s in which the 
whole process of reality expresses itself, the answer would 
vizvitably be that it is mind, of which all the phenomena or 
events in the world can be supposed to be revelations. If it is 
the more that is the explanation of the less, and if it is always a 
easonable step to start with the more rather than with the Jess 
t> explain anything, we must admit that it is the self which 
explains the origin of all things. Idealism and realism, 
materialism and spiritualism, science and religion are only 
complementary ways and methods of looking at things. It must 
be granted that reality can be looked at variously, from all 
possible points of view. However, when we are concerned with 
the nature of that reality which is the focus and content of 
retigious experience, we cannot but admit that the ultimate unity 
behind and beneath the universe must be of the same nature as 
the human mind. 


In the Upanigads and in all religious writings, it is the self 
or the mind which has been invariably acknowledged to be the 
source and explanation of all reality. But while it is customary 
t> acquiesce in the view that no other interpretation or expla- 
nation of the world than the idealistic or the religious one, can 
be adequate to the requirements of all the levels of our 
knowledge and experiencs, the notion of self or mind which 
solves all the problems with which we are confronted is not usually 
understood in the manner it ought tobe. Therefore, in our 
effort to determine the nature of this highest unity or reality 
which we term the Absolute or God, we must be clear about the 
meaning we can attribute toit There is no point in saying that 
the universe can be adequately explained by reference to the 
sclf as the highest reality at the root of it, if it is emptied of all 
its contents and meanings in the light of which alone we can 
understand its nature. This warning is necessary because we 
are familiar with an inveterate habit on the part of philosophers 
and theologians to interpret the notion of the self in such a way 
that it ceases to carry any meaning in the context of religious 
experience, 
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It is precisely this qu:stion which has been raised by 
Raménujacarya in his debate on the validity of the concept of an 
§ndeterminate, impersonal Brahman, which for Advaita Vedanta 
is the ultimate reality, the sole explanation of the universe, 
Ramanvja rightly says that we must first of all decide what after 
all we mean by the very notion or concept of self If Brahman is 
a spirit, we must first be certain as to the meaning we can 
legitimately attribute to it and which must be supposed to 
constitute its content. The question, that is to say, which 
Rimsnuja puts to the Adoaitin is not whether all reality is to be 
explained by reference to or by tracing all things back to 
Brakmaa, but what must be its nature or content, so that the 
conception we may form of it may not be incoherent, but fulfil 
all our theoretical demands. 


Hence, it may be asked if by that highest unity or ultimate 
reality, which is at the root of the world, we mean anything other 
than the Supreme Mind which is a self-revealing and sclf- 
determining principle. The mind, as we know it from our own 
experience, is a sejf-revealing and self-determining principle. 
Our own expericnce bears testimony to the fact that we exist for 
ourselves as distinguished from all other things which exist for us 
and not for themselves. Other things, again, are not self- 
determining in nature in that while they are determined by so 
many external conditions, circumstances and causes, we ourselves 
are relatively free from such encroachments upon our freedom. 
Even though, in certain moments of our existence, we feel that 
we are determined by circumstances beyond our control, our 
consciousness of our frecdom is nevertheless there and it never 
leaves us. This is what we mean when we say that the human 
personality is a self-determining principle. In other words, this 
consciousness, this permanent awareness of ourdistinction from 
all other things and of our freedom, constitutes the content and 
meaning of the human personality. Self-consciousness is the 
distinctive mark of the human personality. Therefore, the only 
meaning that we can assign to the notion of self is that of self- 
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consciousness which is indicated by the personal pronoun ‘I’, 
Nothing that does not feel itself to be ‘I’, nothing to whom 
‘I’ is not the form in which it is aware of itself, can be self. 
The question, therefore, is whether it is this notion of the self as 
the ‘I’, or anything else that can be a reasonable explanation of 
the universe and whether, with any principle short of it, we can 
be satisfied as regards the requirements of religious experience. 


The idealistic or spiritualistic interpretation of the world 
even in conformity to the demands of scientific explanation and 
standards of scientific methods cannot gloss over the obvious 
fict that the emergence of mind or the ego atthe end of the 
process completes it and gives it meaning which it did not 
previously possess. Therefore, in the cosmic process the mind 
that should be able to comprehend it must be supposed to be tho 
characteristic feature of the process itself. That which is at the 
end is alsoat the beginning If mind is there in Nature from 
the very beginning, it is not mere Nature that can be the 
explanation of the universe, but rather mind already involved in 
Natuce We may also say that the process which fulfils itself in 
the emergence. of mind 1s already mental, in that it is only as 
mind that it can explain the world. This mind, however, which 
15 at the root of the univ. rse and is involved in the whole process 
of it, is nothing short of self-consciousness 


Self-consciousness is the highest reality known to us. 
Personality as revealed in man is the highest reality; and if any 
meaning can be attached to the Supreme Mind at the root of the 
world which, besides explaining it, also explains our experiences, 
i' must be personal We have to choose between the two 
alternatives either of a pure, unqualified absolute principle of 
indifference or of the one in terms of which the qualitative 
differences of experience, which must form part of any conception 
of reality and account for the concrete richness of the perceived 
world and distinguish the different departments of human 
knowledge: and experience, can be rendered intelligible. The 
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Psalmist says:—‘‘Is he deaf, the God who planted hearing in 
us; is he blind, the God who gave eyes to sece?”.92 In the 
Sophist we have the following dialogue on the nature of the 
Real: 


Stranger: O heavens, shall they easily persuade us that 
absolute being is devoid of motion and life and soul and intelli- 
gence? That it neither lives nor thinks, but abides in awful 
sanctity, mindless, motionless, fixed ? 


Theactetus: That would be a terrible admission, Stranger.93 


The problem, therefore, with regard to the nature of the 
highest unity or the highest reality manifested in human 
experience and in the universe at large is the problem of the 
Spirit or self-consciousness or we might say, the problem of the 
self. ¥f on the one hand the materialistic explanation robs the 
world process of all its meaning and value and reduces it to an 
utterly impoverished process of mechanistic indifference with no 
room in it for values or qualitative differences, on the other 
hand the idealistic view of it which, even though after the 
fashion of Spinoza, treats the self or the spirit as the funda- 
mental starting point, falls nevertheless into the same pit of 
fixed indifference, if it is emptied of all its contents in terms of 
which alone we can form any conception of what it means for an 
entity to be spiritual. Howsoever we May stretch this concept 
of the self to its uttermost abstraction, we cannot compromise 
with any view which insists on thinking of it in terms lower than 
those applicable to the human personality. 


**The greater does not arise from the less, only the higher 
explains the lower ’’. Garrigou-Lagrange argues on the basis of 


G8. Psalms xcivy. 
$3, Plato, Sophist, 248 c. 
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this principle that it is only the first being conceived as self that 
cin be the reasonable source and explanation of all reality by 
which we are confronted Just because the world contains 
living beings, God must have life; just because there are 
intelligent living beings, God must be intelligent; just because 
there are principles of reason, God must also be the eternal 
abode of immutable truth; because there are human experiences 
of such values as morality, justice, holiness and charity, God 
must be moral, just, good and holy Himself. 


It is from the human experience that we start, and we 
cannot think of the ultimate principle in any way other than 
what is true of the human personality This is not tantamount 
to thinking of God in terms of human weaknesses and frailties 
and limitations, because God is acknowledged to be the very 
acme of all possible perfections and values after which map can 
only aspire. 


The alternative to thinking of God as an impersonal 
principle is really bringing 1 downto the sub-human level. 
When, therefore. Ramanujacirya started a vigorous battle of 
protcst against the Advaita Vedanta conception of Reality as 
Virvigesa Brahman, he rightly put before us the question coneern- 
ing the meaning we can possibly assign to the term, ‘atman’ or 
‘spirit’. Tt is exactly this very problem which has occupied the 
mind of the great German philosopher, Hegel. Ramanuja and 
Hegel agree at least on this point that our thinking about the 
niture of reality cannot transcend humin experience and, so far 
as the latter is concerned, it must be admitted that the spirit or 
self-consciousness alone supplies us with the clue to the under- 
standing of its character. Itis in the light of this constructive 
insight that Hegel emphatically remarks that the whole point of 
philosophical thinking consists in taking Reality to be a snb- 
stance ora subject. In his judgment, Spinoza was far from 
true philosophical and religious insight, because of the fact that 
he stopped short witha principle of explanation which wes 
indeterminate and which, therefore, could not explain the 
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qualitative differences of our experience In any conception of 
God or ultimate reality, we are obliged to incorporate the 
notion of value not merely because values are revealed in human 
experience that belongs to the finite order, but also because we 
cannot think they are foreign to and therefore superimposed on 
the nature and essence of the Supreme Mind If the Supreme 
Mind or the Supreme Reality is of a nature that all our finite 
determinations become illusory or fictitious, idealism and 
materialism converge at the same point and extremes meet 
together. If this way of thinking is carried out to its drastic 
consequences, as exemplified in the history of philosophy East 
and West, the exiguous results of a point of view which makes 
nonsense of religious experience, are forced on us. 


Taking it for granted, therefore, that the idea of the highest 
reality cannot be intelligible withcut its being conceived to be 
of the nature of self, and thinking that in forming its conception 
we start from the highest level of experience, we must say that 
Brahman or the Absolute is self-conscious life. Self-conscious 
life supplies us with the best clue by the aid of which we can 
understand the nature of Brahman. In the idealistic thought of 
Bradley, however, the idea of self has been subjected to severe 
logical scrutiny with the result that it has been declared to be a 
nest of self-contradictions. In the Adzaita Vedanta of 
SaAkiricarya oa the other hand, a similar method has been 
adopted, resulting in making Brahman an utterly abstract principle 
devoid of all spiritual contents and values. But, in spite of 
the dialectical difficulties Bradley faces in understanding the self 
as a self-consistent reality, he takes for granted the validity of 
this concept. He cannot get out of it. He writes: ‘‘Now as I 
have already remarked, my whole view may be taken as based on 
the self; nor again could I doubt that a self, or a system of 
selves, is the highest thing that we have’’.04 


4, F.H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 497, Oxford University 
Press, New York. 
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The very fact, therefore, that writers of this habit of thinking 
assume the validity of the notion of the self even in launching 
their attack on it proves once for all that spiritual unity or, for 
the matter of that, Brahman cannot be conceived by us as other 
than a self, and that consequently it cannot be allowed to be an 
ultimate principle if it is no better than a fixed principle of 
indifference from which nothing can come out. J. H. Muirhead 
remarks: ‘‘If this is so, and if the highest includes and 
epitomizes all that has gone before, it must be from what we 
find in self-consciousness, individual and social, that we obtain 
the completest idea of the elements for which room must be 
made in the attempt to discover what reality in its fullness means. 
The question may indeed be raised how self-consciousness can 
supply a criterion by which its own claim to ultimate reality is 
judged. But the question is unanswerable only if we begin by 
treating reality as falling outside of the self, as Bradley’s polemic 
had the appearance of doing. If, on the other hand, as Bradley 
himself really held, reality is present and operative in self- 
conscious mind as something that is always carrying it beyond 
any of the finite forms it may assume, and if therefore the soul’s 
reach may be said to be always farther than its grasp, what we 
have is not self-consciousness judging itself, but the greater than 
the self in the self of which we are conscious, judging that which 
is less than itself in its wholeness’’ 05 


To sum up the points made in our effort to arrive at the 
conception of God. We may say in the first place that the demand 
for the existence of sucha reality is the demand for a principle 
of unity. All knowledge, whether in science or in philosophy 
or religion or in commonsense, is ultimately a search for or a 
groping after unity. Even in commonsense knowledge, in our 
ordinary consciousness, in our daily business, we cannot proceed 
except on the supposition of unity present in external conditions 
and circumstances in the constant confrontation with which our 
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ordinary life is lived. Just because this unity on the two sides 
of our subjective experience and the world or Nature revealing 
itse)f to us is so patent, we seldom take care to reflect upon it. 
When something extraordinary happens, when the confrontations 
and adjustments of our expectations press on us, we begin to 
reflect upon the reasons accounting for our failure of adjustment. 
Hence the world in which we live cannot be completely 
nominalistic, where things are not related to one another and 
do not bear manifold relations to one another, which, in fact, 
form part of their existence. To the ordinary, unreflecting 
*ntelligence the world may present itself as a collection of things 
and beings. But unless it were an organic whole, unless it were 
in some form or other one, our adjustment to it, theoretical, 
emotional or practical, would have been completely impossible. 
The very fact that we live in this world is proof positive of our 
harmony withit. This unity, we have seen, is revealed in the 
whole theoretical, practical and emotional life of man, because 
unless the reality with which we are presented is not an 
expression of reason, mind and reason could never apprehend 
or grasp it. 


In the second place, the circumstances under which we live 
compel us to believe in this unity between the mind and the 
universe outside. This is itself the expression of a deeper principle 
of unity beyond both the natural order and the human order. 
The physiological expressions in the human personality stand on 
the same footing as the physical activities in the world outside. 
The arringements of things, phenomena and events in the world 
also are on the whole of a kind that assure us of the presence of 
mind beyond and beneath them. The world on the whole is a 
universe and nota multiverse. Science is a splendid exposition of 
the presence of reason bebind the world. The principles and laws 
under which it arranges the phenomena, objects and events 
are claimed not only to reveal them, but also to be their 
explanations. They teach us the lesson that unless governed 
and guided by a Supreme Mind, the world presented to us would 
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not be the world that itis. Therefore, science is not necessarily 
atheistic. In itself it cannot mislead us into thinking of the 
world as godless. Thus, it is clear that even the enquiries and 
investigations in science do not seem hindrances to the religious 
interpretation of reality. If, however. we think, again, not of 
science, but of sciences, or engage in the interpretation of the 
qualitative differences in the different levels of reality they are 
called upon to explain and account for, the progressive 
revelation of qualitative distinctions cannot be set aside. 


Reality cannot therefore be regarded as a fixed principle of 
indifference to which no meaning or value can be attached. The 
Sciences themselves teach us that the visible world is not the 
world of mere quantitative relatioas. It is not a ressonable 
vizw. unless one elects to be dogmatic, that science can 
altogether dispense with the qualitative differences of the 
different forms of reality. In the present state of our knowledge 
science has reached 2 point where qualitative differences enter 
into the scheme of itsexplanation. Ithasto be admitted that the 
order of reality in which there is emergence of values at different 
levels is a hierarchical one which is not reversible. In a purely 
mechanistic world in which all things are of the same kind, the 
whole process should be reversible. But we cannot admit at 
the present time that the order of things, events and phenomese’ 
is reversible. This is itself an additional proof of the presence 
of purposive intelligence constantly at work in the universe. 


In the third place, we have argued that the nature of a 
process is revealed not in the antecedents but rather in the 
antecedents and consequences taken together and that conse- 
quently what its character is, can be only known by fixing 
our eyes on what completes the process. That which comes ig 
the temporal order at the end of a proce.s, is in the eternal 
order already at the very beginning of it. ‘* What to us appears 
as an order in time is only the ‘moving image’ of another order 
which is not in time. In modern language, the time order is 
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only the scheme through which to our eyes the real order whick 
is one of values unfolds itself. To us it appears es though mind 
and its koowledge were an after-thought in the evolution of 
things. To that which is beyond time there is no before and 
after: what is last may be first and the first last '’.96 


There is difference between description and explanation. 
Description focuses attention upon only one part or aspect or 
feature of the whole and looks at it from a partial or fragmentary 
standpoint. But antecedents cannot be separated from 
consequences, because both of them form one whole. If, 
therefore, the whole process ends ultimately in the revelation or 
expression of mind taken to be its product, then we must say 
that mind is at the beginning of it, because the end is somehow 
or other present in the beginning, or else the process would not 
have stopped short precisely at this point. But the emergence 
of mind in the world completes the story about it and this 
entitles us to look upon the world as not a meaningless dance 
of atoms, but rather asa divine world which is directed to a 
progress've revelation of values. It can thus be said that in an 
adequate and comprehensive explanation of reality, there can be 
no divorce between facts and value, between judgements of fact 
and judgments of value, and that consequently in the inter- 
pretation of reality, not only theoretical intelligence but our 
aesthetic and religious needs as well as our ideals of duty and 
goodness must seek fulfilment. 


Ultimate Reality or God is invariably taken in religious 
experience to be the very abode, the inexhaustible repertoire, 
nay, the very fatfilment of all values; and it is because of this 
that He falfils all the desires of the finite individual and gives 
him the sense of final satisfaction and fulfilment of his whole 
life. it is not until man realises God in himself that he can 


= J. H. M. Muirhead, Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy, 
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think he has been able to achieve the ultimate goal of his life. 
As St. Augustine so vividly and poignantly puts it: ‘‘ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our souls are ever restless till they 
rest in Thee’’. God is involved in our whole experience and 
existence, and therefore, He must be the end of our being. Bat 
God cannot be the final goal and destiny of man, if He is a mere 
abyss of being, an indifferent principle, a mere existence with 
no characteristic feature whatsoever, nothing that man can know 
or aspire after, and if He has no individuality of His own. It is 
not such a God with which religious experience can have any 
concern. The thought of God is the thought of the Supreme 
S<lf-conscious Mind, of a mind that is concrete and individual. 
If He has a personality, He must have a self-contained 
centre of experience of His own. If He is personal, His 
personality can be qualitatively similar to ours. He must be a 
thinking, feeling and willing individual like us, although His is 
utterly different from our empirical personality To be real is to 
be self-conscious and individuat. A mind that is individual is 
not co-extensive with the minds of others, whether of God or of 
any other person. Experiences are impenetrable, though 
sharable Communion is not fusion, nor union sublation. The 
true conception of God is the conception of a self-conscious 
individual mind which is not obliterative or subversive of the 
existence of other minds and other individuals. The existence ef 
self-conscious individuals other than God is not a limitation of 
the supremacy of God as assumed by monism. Nor does it 
impair His ficedom and omnipotence. The recognition of the 
reality of other individuals than God is rather an embellishment 
of the glory of God as pointed out by Vedantadedsika 97 


God is not infinite in the physical, quantitative sense so that 
there is nothing beyond and different from Him that exists. God 
is not infinite in the sense of the totality of all things which 
philosophers designate by the name of the Absolute. If God is 


ST. See 5S, S, Raghavachar, Vedarthasstgrabe, p. 112, 
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self-conscious—and self-conscious He must be if He has a centre 
of His own and is spiritual—He is infinite not in the sense that 
He is whatever there is (i.e., the world and the individual self), 
nor in the sense that the world or the individual is a part of Him, 
butin the sense that they depend on Him and only in and 
through Him have their meaning and significance. This is the 
suggestion of the Upanisad when it says that it 1s on Him that the 
world depends.98 Hence to think of God as self-conscious is to 
think of Him as an individual. 


It is not the bare assertion of the ultimate reality or 
Brakmas behind the phenomena of the world that can have any 
meaning or significance for religious experience which is a direct 
confrontation with God Himself; and it is by communion with 
Him, not for nothing, but for the appropriation and realisation 
in human personality of that which it lacks and by means of 
which alone he can seek fulfilment in all the dimensions of his 
being, that man turns to God Therefore, when exponents of 
Visistadvaita proceed to combat the cogency of the doctrine of 
Nireidesa Brahman which, as the proponents of Advaita Vedanta 
are prone to claim, is without any determination whatsoever and 
of which we can say nothing more than that it merely exists 
or is the permanent d.ickground of the projection of the 
appearances of the world, it gives eloquent expression to the 
assured conviction of the human mind that in any attempt at a 
constructive account of the ultimate reality we are not entitled 
to start from a limited range of premises. When in our effort at 
a# theoretical undersiunding of the nature of the ultimate reality 
and of the universe, our starting points are premises which 
concentrate on extremely restricted fragments of experience, 
we ate compelled to arrive at such cxiguous and meagre results 
as figure prominently in the philosophical vindications of such 
abstractions as are hypostatised both in natural science and in 
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such forms of idealism as are approximations to Adoaita Vedanta. 
If Brahman is the ultimate value, if, as the U’panisads are not 
tired of telling us, It alone can be the source of final fulfilment 
to us, and if without knowing It we can never achieve perfection 
and beatitude, if it is only Its nature and essence that is 
fragmentarily expressed in all the pleasures and values of the 
world, then is not the attempt to represent It as a mere being a 
caricature of the Upanigadic view of ultimate reality or of 
Brahman ? 


The controversy centering on the plausibility of the 
doctrines of Nirvigega and Savigesa Brahman, the ultimate reality 
which is indeterminate and impersonal or determinate and 
personal, prompts the inquiry as to whether or not the element 
of value can be incorporated into any theoretical conception of 
the nature of ultimate reality. It is not so much a question of 
whether there is any permanent, immutable background behind 
the flux of events, but whether it is mere impersonal existence 
or whether it is like or unlike the human self and the human 
experience which are matters of our most intimate, direct 
concern and which alone can supply us with the vantage point 
from which we can look at and ponder over the ultimate nature 
and meaning of things. In point of fact, the time-honoured 
problem of the union of value and existence, of fact and its 
meaning, of the dichotomy of mere existence and existence as 
determined by values, cannot but exercise its impact on the 
crucial issue of the nature of Brahman. For Riminuja, Brahman 
must be the Supreme Person, Purugoitama. The word ‘ Brahmas’, 
in Raémanuja’s judgment, bas no value and significance 
whatsoever as the principle of mere indifference. In the words 
of Radhakrishnan: ‘‘The Nirguza Brahman, which stares at ut 
with frozen eyes regardless of our selfless devotion and silent 
suffering, is not the God of religious insight. Sathkara’s method, 
according to Ramanuja, leads bim to = void, which he tries to 
conceal by a futile play of concepts. His Nirguna Brekmasn is a 
blank, suggesting to us the famous mare of Orlando, which had 
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every perfection except the one small defect of being dead. 
Such a Brahman cannot be known by any means—perception, 
inferenc:, or scripture '’.90 


Value therefore or, we might say, the attributes we assign 
to Brakman must be supposed to belong intrinsically to It as 
constituting Its nature and essence, instead of being treated as 
supcrimpositions on It. As even so sympathetic an exponent of 
Advaita Vedanta as the late Dr. Mahendra Nath Sircar remarks : 
**The dynamic aspect of experience has found tittle or no value 
in Sathkara’s philosophy. Sashkara has laid supreme stress upon 
the transcendent consciousness and has thrown away the 
immanent aspect of experience as philosophically unsubstantial, 
thongh it has a value for exoteric purposes. And it should be 
noticed that the humanistic tendencies and impulses of art, 
religion, beauty and social sympathy have been delegated to the 
plane of immanent consciousness. These impulses, however 
lofty and noble, may have a value in the divided vision of tite, 
but have no place in the expansive, undivided, transcendent 
consciousness °’,100 


But metaphysics, if at all it claims to propound a doctrine 
about the first principles of knowtedge and existence, to put 
forward a view of the nature of the ultimate reality, then cannot 
cast aside such a valuable and helpful category of explanation as 
that of value. To ask, therefore, if Brahman is impersonal or 
personal, indeterminate or determinate, qualified or quality- 
less, is to ask whether values are real or whether they are mere 
subjective gloss on the nature of things. Windelband says: 
““ We do not now so much expect from philosophy that which it 
was formerly supposed to give, a theoretic scheme of the world, a 
synthesis of the results of the scparate sciences, or transcending 


08. Radhakrishnan, indian Philosophy, Vet. U, p, 683-83 
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them on lines of its own, a scheme harmoniously complete in 
itself. What we expect from philosophy today is reflection on 
those permanent values which have their foundation in a higher 
spiritual reality, above the changing interests of the times **. 108 


Lotze says: ‘‘In its feeling for the value of things and their 
relations, our reason possesses as genuine a revelation as, in the 
principles of logical investigation, it has an indispensable 
instrument of experience *’. 102 


There is no getting away, therefore, from the position 
which maintains the identity of value and reality and tells us 
that value which is centred in existence is more comprehensive 
and significant than existence abstracted from value. Religious 
experience is inconceivable without the knowledge and appreci- 
ation of absolute values. And if we cannot subscribe to the 
view that Ultimate Reality is a featureless or characterless 
something, indistinguishable from the unknown, unknowable 
noumenon of Kant, as it were, then values must be acknowledged 
to be included in the content of the nature and essence of God. 


V’. Value and Existence 


Values in themselves can form no part in an impersonal 
scheme of things. The two errora of treating them as merely 
subjective, having no basis in reality, and of existence being 
regarded as completely impersonal, according to which all 
things stand on the same level, are always to be avoided in all 
spheres of knowizdge and practice. Worship, as has been aptly 
remarked, is ‘ worth-ship’, which is reverence for and surrender 
to the sanctity that values command. Man can bow in 
reverence, devotion and surrender not to an impersonal scheme 
of things, but toa reality in which they find their lodgement. 


101. Quoted in W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, p. 175. 
10%, Quoted from Ibid, p. 178. 
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In abstraction, therefore, neither value nor oxistence makes 
sense. A value which has no existence is no value and an 
existence which is without any value is no existence. There is 
nothing which is that cannot be estimated by us as either lower 
or higher in the scale of values. We cannot understand existence 
without arranging the facts which exist in an order which is 
axiologica!. 


But values find their lodgement only in the mind from which 
they cannot be abstracted, All values are conscious values ; it is 
only in mind and for mind that they exist. By mind alone can 
they be appropriated, expressed or manifested. This conviction 
of the reality of value and the correlativity of existence and 
value is implicit in the order of space and time. The pedestrian 
assertion that things by their mere existence in the order of space 
and time are real does not carry any meaning. Itisas impossible 
to think of mere existence in the order of time without its 
relation to the human mind, as itis impossible to think of a 
shadow without a substance. Existence in time is no mark of 
priority in being. Wecannot, therefore, say that values can be 
explained materialistically as arising from the configuration of 
material particles. Our study of the problem of the eternal 
co-existence of fact and value has shown that, even in the feebie 
beginnings of anything, value in the form of the end to which 
ft is directed and into which it develops, must be acknowledged 
to he already existing 


But if mind as a spirit or self-consciousness is the origin and 
explanation of all things, values are acknowledged objects of our 
experience only as they are embodied in or expressed by the 
mind, We cannot say that mind creates them, but it is in the 
mind that they exist and it is by mind that they are appreciated, 
appropriated or practised. The relation between value and 
existence is such that, while on the one hand value cannot be 
explained in terms of existence, on the other hand existence can 
be supposed to be the expression of value or is deemed necessary 
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to make it something tangible and real. We must not think of 
a mere value or mere existence. But mind without value fs also 
unthinkable, because mind in its higher experiences cannot 
express itself except by giving expression to value. It is a 
commonplace of philosophical thinking to hoid that value is the 
result of limitation. It expresses itself in selection and choice 
which is a characteristic mental activity. Hence, all values are 
conscious values, and it is only in an idealistic and spiritualistic 
theory of reality that the meaning and significance of value can 
be rightly and adequately understood and appreciated. 


But there are values which we seek not as subordinate to 
other interests, but as absolute ends intelligible by reference to 
themselves alone. These are ultimate values, and they have the 
power, as Hegel says, at least to exist. One of the forms in 
which value expresses itself we call truth. It is eternal and 
timeless, but although it possesses in this way a character which 
is independent of time, it is only as it expresses or reveals itself 
in knowledge that it becomes a feature ora character of mind 
and can enter into the world. That}we can ever think of it in 
relation to our existence is interwoven with time and change. 
The same can be said with regard to the other absolute values of 
goodness and beauty. Only as manifesting itself in character 
and action can goodness be recognised to be real. Only so can 
it be a quality of existence and therefore qualify it. Beauty 
must be appreciated as existing in things presented to us in the 
form of sensations. A beautiful object, it is said, is twice 
born. It must have a lower before it can have the higher birth. 
Hence we can say that it is by reference to the mind that we can 
understand their nature and significance. ‘*‘ What we commend 
is not courage or temperance ‘in the abstract’, an ‘ universal ” 
concept’’, says A. E. Taylor, ‘‘ but the characteristic life of a 
courageous or temperate man. What we condemn is not cruelty 
or adultery ‘in the abstract’, but the characteristic acts and 
desires of cruel or adulterous men.’’108 


103, The Faith of a Moralist, Vol.1, p. Al. 
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But since values are objective, we cannot say that mind is a 
creator of values, even though it expresses them. The human 
mind may be receiving them from another world and expressing 
them in thought and conduct and not creating them out of 
nothing as it were. Man is not the creator of values, he can 
only express them in the finite order. In other words, values 
have to be acknowledged as having their final home or source 
only in the Absolute Mind or God. The following passage at 
the close of the last of the ‘‘ Terminal Essays ’’ of Bradley in his 
Principles of Logic gives eloquent expression to the idea: 
“Everything that is worth our having is (you may say) our own 
doing, and exists only so far as produced by ourselves. But you 
must add that, in the whole region of human value, there is 
nothing that has not come down to us from another world— 
nothing which fails still to owe its proper being and reality to 
that which lives and works beyond the level of mere time and 
existence,’’104 


The sum and substance of the much-maligned ontological 
argument in Western philosophy is that we cannot exclude from 
the conception of God the ideal necessities of human nature. 
Bradley himself bas emphatically made the point that the 
possibilities of thought cannot exceed the actuality of existence: 
what may be, must be. ‘‘ What may be, if it also must be, 
assuredly is °°105 


If there is ultimately, in a very real sense. identity between 
thought and reality, and if it is always human thought and human 
experience which supply us with the criterion for the formula- 
tion of an adequate idea of God, then itis quite implausible to 
assert that our theoretical and practical difficulties regarding the 
nature of the Ultimate Reality can be solved by merely postulat- 
ing the existence of an indeterminate Absolute at the root of 


104 F,H, Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. U, p. 724, 
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human experience and the world. We have recurred to the 
central point that howsoever impersonal or objective our approach 
to the problem of Ultimate Reality may be, we have to start 
from the nature of the world and from human experience, 
Reality certainly transcends human experience infinitely; and our 
knowledge of God, derived from our apprehension of the world, 
cannot fathom its mysteries, depths and dimensions. The 
Absolute does not exist in the breath of our nostrils. Ali the 
same, Reality must be at least what human experience judges it 
to be. Even the impersonalists cannot escape the charge of 
anthropomorphism. Goethe made the significant remark that 
man does not know how anthropomorphic he is. But the usual 
charge of anthropomorphism against such a mode of reasoning 
seems to be mistaken, as it arises from a misunderstanding of 
the spirit underlying the argument. 


In framing such a conception of God as has been set forth 
above, we certainly do not bring God to the human level. God 
is God and man is msn, and the distinction between them can 
by no means be wiped out. Yer since human knowledge for us 
is the ultimate term and starting point, self the highest 
reality and personality the highest possible expression of all 
our ideals, we cannot deprive God of human contents, nor think 
of Him as being impersonal and Jower than self. Even Bradley, 
the staunch impersonalist, has more often than not }aid stress on 
this criterion of human experience, telling us that the ideals of 
truth, goodness and beauty must be acknowledged to be the 
expressions of the Ultimate Rea!'ty and that only in such judg- 
ments of value can we expect any expression of our effort to get 
a true insight into what the Absolute must be. 


The conception of an impersonal Absolute bas doubtless 
been advanced by exclusively concentrating only upon the 
intellectual and theoretical necessities of human experience. 
This leaves out of account large areas of human experience 
which are more real than our intellectual oxercises and conceptual 
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abstractions. Intellect is only an element in the organic 
structure of the human faculties of knowledge. Bradley has 
himself said: ‘‘ We must believe that reality satisfies our whole 
being. Our main wants for truth and life, and for beauty and 
goodness, must all find satisfaction ”’. 


Again: “If metaphysics is to stand, it must, I think, take 
accotnt of all sides of our being. I do not mean that every one 
of our desires must be met by a promise of particular 
satisfaction: for that would be absurd and utterly impossible. 
Bat ff the main tendencies of our nature do not reach satisfaction 
fa the Absolute, we cannot believe that we bave attained to 
perfection and truth "106 


“Every truth, says Pesington the Quaker, ‘is shadow 
except the last’. But every truth is substance in its own place, 
though it be but a shadow in another place. And the shadow is 
a true shadow, as the substance is a true substance ”’.107 


Sach a mode of reasoning supplies us with the ultimate 
major premise, the final starting point from which we can start 
thinking about the nature of that reality in whose breath and 
atmosphere we al! live, move and have our being. We cannot 
say that when we think of God in this way all mystery about 
Him has bean unveiled. The mystery will continue to remain, 
and yet we cannot say that what we know of Him is sheer 
illusion and not the expression of His real nature. Otherwise, 
God must be deemed indifferent to the human ideals of thought 
and conduct. God is unknowable, we may say, not because we 
cannot apprehend Him but because He is inexhaustible. Human 
knowledge in its highest stretches is a symbol, and yet itis a 
symbol of the real and not of a chimera. 


108, Appearance and Reality, p. 148. 
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VI. The Problem of Personality 


Lest we shoutd run the risk of thinking of that which is 
the highest in reality and value and is the source and explanation 
of all things, in terms of the lowest categories of existence, there 
is no alternative to thinking of it as what is the highest in human 
existence. Even such absolutists as think that religion is not 
quite free from theoretical difficulties, do not shrink from 
reminding us that what is ultimate must satisfy all sides of our 
being. 


“There is nothing more real,’’ says Bradley, “‘ than 
what comes in religion. To compare facts such as these with 
what comes to us in outward existence would be to trifle with the 
subject, The man who demands a reality more solid than that 
of the religious consciousness knows not what he seeks.”"108 


Hence Bradley categorically affirms that if there is any risk 
of downgrading the ultimate reality to the lowest existence, it 
must not be considered personal if the term ‘ personal’ stands 
for the limitations of the finite individual, but rather super- 
personal, which means in his opinion that the Absolute contains 
in itself all such perfections in an infinite measure as are only 
imperfectly manifested in the Bbuman individual. The term 
‘superpersonal’ or ‘supra-personal’ is not contradictory to the 
term ‘personal’, but points to the highest imaginable 
perfections of such values as are characteristically human. Or 
we may say that ‘sauperpersonal” conveys only a more intense 
and exalted meaning of what is implicit in ‘ personal ’. 


It has been well pointed out: “One way, of course, of 
asserting this uncomprehended unity is to speak of God as 
*supra-personal ’, and many would 30 speak. Now it is fair and 
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important to insist that, If we use this expression, we should 
not allow it to degenerate into just a polite equivalent of 
“impersonal”. It is philosophers rather than theologians who 
need this warning. But a corresponding warning must be 
addressed to the theologian. Those who speak of God as ‘supra- 
personal’ must not allow themselves to understand by that 
expréssion merely ‘ personal plus...... ’ The ‘supra’ in ‘supra- 
personal” does not indicate simply a ‘more’: it indicates a 
“more’ such that the ‘more’ transforms the meaning of the 
term ‘personal’ itself. Consider a parallel and related case. 
The word ‘eternal’ is abused (intending as it does a supra- 
temporal mode of being), if it is taken as only the negation of 
the temporal or, again, as referring to a complex of two factors 
externally and unintelligibly refated, namely, endless time, as 
we conceive of time, and the timeless. In just the same way, 
the term ‘supra-personal’ would be abused, whether it were 
taken simply to negate the meaning of * personal” or to supple- 
ment it in a merely additive way.’’ 109 


God is the final presupposition of all things. Hence He 
cannot be like the things and beings of our ordinary experience. 
Bven those who believe in the conception of personal Ged are 
emphatic in holding that God’s nature cannot be apprehended 
by finite human intelligence and that humin speech, thought 
and language can furnish us with only a faint. feeble, very 
inadequate and incomplete description of Him. In fact, the 
mystery of existence cannot be fathomed. When according to 
the scientists the mystery of even physical existence like an atom 
cannot be completely unmasked, what warrant is there for 
thinking that personal existence can unfold all its secrets to us? 
It is, asa matter of fact, the mysterious character of private 
life that confers on it its distinct status and distinguishes it from 
all other existence. Those who assert, therefore, the existence 


108, W.G.Maclagan, The Theological Frontier of Ethics, p. 180. 
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of personal God never indeed think that human intelligence is 
adequate to the Divine existence. God certainly possesses an 
existence which is understandable and intelligible to Him alone. 
All personal existence possesses this character. 


In other words, there is room in theism for what we call 
healthy agnosticism. The fact that God Himself must possess 
anexistence which is intelligible to Him alone, precludes the 
possibility of His being made an object in such a way that human 
intelligence does not allow any the least mystery to cling to His 
conception. God enjoys an existence which is exclusively His 
own and which none else can know. But incomprehensibility 
of God by the finite intelligence does not stand ia the way of 
the affirmation of His existence. God is there as His existence 
is a matter of felt, indubitable experience for us. If, therefore, 
God is not completely beyond our grasp, if He does not 
altogether elude our finite intelligence and if again, as can rightly 
be argued, He mast be aticast what we are, then there can be 
absolutely no positive basis for the view that we cannot 
attribute a character to Him that is intelligible in terms of 
human predicates and human values. 


The traditional Advaita Veddnia doctrine of  nirvisesa, 
indeterminate, impersonal Brahman or God, in some of its very 
uncompromising contentions, is the Indian analogue of the 
Western Spinozistic doctrine of infinite substance which, as 
Spinoza has again and again reminded us, just because it is the 
presupposition of all things and all determinations are within it, 
cannot itself be determined. The logic which drags both 
Spinoza and Satkara to an almost similar point of view is more 
or less identical. It is indeed a positive contribution of such 
thinking to all constructive philosophy to exhibit the Absolute or 
God as the presupposition of all things, but it makes the mistake 
of holding that just because of its determinations and imperfec- 
tions and limitations, finite existence is not what God is, and 
that hence it muat be completely wiped out if at all we have to 
affirm His existence. 
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This logic in both these systems of thought has lent support 
to the doctrine that God as the Supreme Being can be conceived 
by us only as the utter negation of finite existence which we have 
every reason to believe is imperfect, negative and unreal. This 
is obviously the conception of 2 negative or spurious Infinite 
God or Absolute. Such a God must be our final refuge and 
shelter, not because of what the finite existence is not. It is 
only world-weariness or an acute pessimistic attitude to life that 
makes us take refuge in such 2 conception of ultimate reality. 


But if the relation of the finite and the infinite and the 
progress of thought from the one to the other and vice versa can 
alone furnish us with the solution to tide over all the difficulties 
ia our conception of God, then God cannot be indeterminate 
and impersonal, but one of whom finite existences can be real 
determinations. All finite objects can be treated as His 
expressions and revelations. In that case, we cannot defend 
the doctrine of an indeterminate, indefinite impersonal 
Absolute. The negative procedure of reaching the infinite by 
eliminating from it the imperfections of the finite order has to 
be supplemented by a positive one in which the finite is viewed 
as the revelation of the infinite. In the standpoint of atheistic 
monism, there is no possible conception of the infinite except 
that which reaches it by progressively denying the finite. 


There is some justification for this method of reasoning, 
because the infinite is free from the limitations of the finite and 
we cannot think of it except by stripping it of all the 
imperfections and limitations of the latter. But while it 
eliminates from the idea of God all the limitations of finite things 
and beings, it runs the risk of reducing God toa principle of 
abstract ideatity. This abstract method of reasoning on which 
religious thinkers of the mentality of Spinoza and Sankaracarya 
enlarge, has to be supplemented by a positive point of view for 
which the negative method can be onJy a preparation. 
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Rimanuja’s religious philosophy, therefore, is a great 
landmark in the history of Indian religious thought, because it 
SU rpict ents the completely negative and abstract method of 
reasoning in the Advaita Vedanta of Sankaracarya with a concrete, 
positive one in which the Infinite, God or Absolute cannot but 
be thought of as determined in terms of what is characteristic of 
the finite order of things and beings. This does not amount, 
however, to exhibiting the infinite as no other than the finite. 
Rather it results in trying to show that if there isa progress from 
the finite to the infinite, there can equally be a regress from the 
infinite to the finite. These implications, necessarily involved 
in the conception of the finite and the infinite, have not been 
worked out in the Advaita Vedanta of Sahkaracarya. It has been 
done by Visistadvaita, and for this reason it can be said that 
what Raminuja has said with respect to an adequate conception 
of the Deity, fills in the vacuum Jeft over by the Adcaita of 
Sanhkaracarya. There is no point in reiterating the truth that 
the Infinite is the presupposition of the finite, if the finite is not 
viewed in the light of the Infinite and treated as its expression. 
Of course, it would be utterly erroneous to hold that Satkara 
himself had not the least idea of this positive procedure of 
casting the light of the infinite on the finite or of reconciling 
both in a way that is not deterimental to the reality of cither of 
the terms of the relation, which cannot be thought about except 
in their mutual distinction and links to each other. In his 
writings here and there, Satikara emphatically announces the 
final end and consummation of philosophic wisdom which he 
frankly admits is the cultivation of that highest point of view 
which enables us to look at the finite order in the light of the 
infinite. 


He declares that the consummation of perfect wisdom is 
the conversion into the divine view of things. The knower of 
Brahman rises to that knowledge of Brahman which engenders in 


him a perspective which catches the glimpse of the Deity in all 
re—23 
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things. This presupposes the recognition of the reality of the 
finite order which, unless it is real, cannot be viewed in new 
light or perspective. 


wean mafraran: aaararafe: qe 0 


‘Bat such suggestions are few, and so little stress has been 
laid on them that Sadkirs’s neg:itive theology virtually eclipses 
the positive one. It was only to counterbalance such 
exercises in the abstract mode of reasoning by 4 positive and 
affirmative attitude towari{, the relations of the infinite and the 
finite that Vidistidvaita was a glorious and timely response. 


Ramanuja rightly deserves the credit for reminding us that 
jost because the Absolu'e or God is the presupposition of the 
finite, we cannot assign a completely negative meaning to Him, 
wo that He can be supposed to exclude the finite, but that He has 
to be conceived as including all things and beings which can be 
His determinations and attributes. All things in that case would 
cease to be mere phantoms or fabrications of the delusive maya 
or nescience, but would rather be treated as expressions and 
revelations of God. This is what we mean by the conception of 
the Absolute or God as the self-determining rrinciple behind 
Nature and man. This is what we mean by saying that God is 
not indeterminate, abstract and impersonal, a principle of fixed 
indifference or abstract intelligence, but is rather personal and 
determinate, and that faint gliinpses of Him are encountered in 
His revelation in both history and Nature 


Hence if any alternative to a naturalistic or a materialistic 
treatment of the ezplanation of human experience and of the 
universs as a whole is possible, it may be said that it is 


110, Sadkara’s commentary on Byib, Up, 1, 4, 10, 
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unquestionably a religious or theistic one, in which God is 
personal and is the eternal fountainhead or abode of all the ideats 
and values of human life that are only imperfectly manifested 
in it. Ramgnuja bas given a conceptual formulation of precisely 
this conception of the Deity when he says that the supreme 
reality is the Supreme Personal God who is the ultimate cause 
and foundation of all finite existence, who is hostile to ail 
imperfections, who is the eternal repertoire and the source of 
a'l auspicious qualities, attributes or values, and who is there- 
fore different from both the finite self and the world. 


This conception of God as personal, and the ultimate 
reality as asclf-determining principle, is one of the greatest 
landmarks in the history of Indian religious thought. Ramanuja 
was the leader of that powerful crusade against the Advaita 
standpoint in philosophy that stimulated the thinking of alt 
other Veddniic teachers who strenuously engaged themselves in 
the uphill task of disproving the logical tenability of the doctrine 
of the impersonal Absolute advanced in the interpretation of the 
religious texts and challenging Sahkara’s contentions. These 
teachers have succeeded in removing the cloud of confusion 
centering on the Hindu conception of the Deity by trying to 
convince the critics of Indian thought and culture that Hinde 
scriptures do not advocate pessimism and pantheism, but rather 
world-affirmation, optimism and theism. We shall persently 
try to demonstrate the theistic point of view in the original 
Vedantic literature in the light of Ramanuja’s interpretation. 
But, for the present, it seems necessary to consider at some 
length whether the inconsistencies and contradictions attached 
to the doctrine of God as possessing attributes, do, as a matter 
of fact, affect the rigours of philosophical thinking, or whether 
they are only the outcome of the application of a made of 
reasoning quite irrelevant to the context in which we think of 
God as a fact or a reality and not as an abstract concept. 
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VIT. The Principle ef ‘ Samdrddhikaranya’: The 
Logic of Predication 


Tt is needless here to explain the Advaita principte of 
coordinate predication or Sa@mdnddhikarapya, which is 
persistently and invariab'y interpretsd to point to Brahman as an 
abstract identity to whom no predicates or attributes can be 
assigned. To say that Brahman is at the root of the world or of 
all appearances does not improve the case, for the qu.stion here 
is whether whatever clse is there in addition to Brahman is a 
mere false projection of I: or has real existence. There is no 
point in calling Brahman the foundation of all things, if the latter 
have no reality or existence Brahman is infinite in the sense 
that He is the basis, the adhisthdna of the false appearance of all 
things. Everything other than Brahman is false. 


Sankara frequently invokes the analogy of the mother of 
pearl and silver or of the snake-rope to illustrate his point. 
This uniform and petsiste::t mode of reasen'ng conditions and 
determines the whole procedure of his thinking, and under the 
influence of the formal laws of identity, contradiction and 
excluded middle, he cannot come toterms with any position 
which justifies the doctrine of the Absolute as a principle of 
concrete identity Spinoza is in this respeci the fittest parallel 
to Advaite. Satkara, or for the matter of tuat, the proponents 
of Advaita follow this beaten track and are insensible of the 
dangers consequent upon this mode of reasoning. They are 
reluctant to acknowledge that this habit of thinking vitiates the 
whole metaphysical doctrine of the Absolute, reducing it to a 
mere undifferentiated unity which has no character, no determi- 
wation whatsoever. Even Saakara h.s the awareness that this 
Brakman may appear to the dull-witted to be no better thana 
mere void. He was over-confident of his reasoning, but when 
we examine the implications of the thesis of the undifferentiated, 
homogz2neou- consciousness which is Brahman, we find that such 
apr.sciple cansot be real. 
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This mode of reasoning and thinking which forms the basis 
of Satkara’s absolute monism, Kevalddcaita, is not quite 
unfamiliar to students of the history of thought, Indian and 
Western It was adopted as far back as the fifth century B.C. 
by the Sophists and Nominalists of Greece who advocated the 
impossibility of any objective knowledge. Spinoza and Bradley 
put forward the same scepticism on the basis of the same 
reasoning. It may be helpful. therefore, to explain Satkara’s 
reluctance to assign any attribute to God, impregnated as his 
thinking is with this mode of reasoning. He starts with the 
truth of abstract identity, and his adherence to it is so un- 
qualified that he cannot even allow the attribution of any 
p2rfection or attribute to Brahman, for he feels that this would 
amount to bringing in elements of plurality and diversity in 
Brahman which is undifferentiated, homogeneous and one. The 
principles of logic which underlie this habit of thinking are 
those of identity, contradiction and excluded middle. The law 
of identity says that there is nothing which is not absolutely 
identical with its own nature and existence. The law of 
contrad.ction teaches that nothing can possess contradictory 
features, while the meaning of the law of excluded middle is that 
not all such attributes as are contradictory or contrary to one 
another can be assigned to a thing, but only oneof them. Under 
the influ -nce of these laws of logic, Sophists argue that knowledge 
is possible because all knowledge consists of statement and ail 
statements involve predication Thus, in their opinion, we 
cannot predicate anything of anything, because if we 
predicate something of a subject, we assign to it something 
that it is not, and if we predicate of it something else that 
is not different from it, we in point of fact say nothing at 
all. In the first case, 1 proposition or a statement is 
impossible, because what is predicated of the subject does not 
belong to it and is different from it. In the latter case, just 
because we ascribe to the subject something which belongs to 
its nature or is identical with it, we virtually say nothing. 
The proposition is tautologous. Hence no statement is possible 
and this means that no knowledge is possible. 
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Bradley and Spinoza have develeped the same method of 
argument. To give a concrete example, if we say ‘John is 
intelligent’, we say something which John is not. The subject, 
‘John’, and the predicate, ‘intelligent’, are not the same. 
They are different ideas. ‘John’ is one idea and ‘intelligent’ 
is another idea. John is John and ‘intelligent ‘is ‘ intelligent”; 
the one cannot be the other. It cannot be said that the subject 
and the predicate are one and the same. Therefore, the only 
kind of statement that we can make is that John is John. that is 
to say, A=A, But even this statement means nothing, because 
the predicate tells us nothing about the subject. 


It is exactly this impossibility of predication, of thinking 
substantives and adjectives as correlative and consequently of 
regarding substances and qualities as independent of each other, 
that is explicitly maintained and strongly advocated in what is 
called the principle of Sdmanddhikaranya, according to the 
Advaita interpretation. If Brahman is eternal and partless, 
Saikara asrerts, no attribute can be ascribed to It. He feels 
not the slightest compunction in declaring quite heroically and 
wareservedly that there is no possibility of the ascription of any 
character, quality or dharma to anything which is partless, 
because there is no evidence for the same. 


a facqzagerttaanta eoratsfer 0 


If therefore the existence of Brahman is conceived in such 
@ way and the impossibility of attributing any character to it is 
8Q emphatically denied, then what else can Brakman be conceived 
to be than a principle of abstract identity? Brahman becomes 
identical with Itself. lis identity is so absolute that it does not 
require for the conception of it the existence of any plurality or 
difference, whereas in our experience we are conscious of unity 


113. Saakera’s commentary on Byib. Up. VI, 2. 24-30, 
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only in and through multiplicity, and of difference and diversity 
through unity. 


The laws of thought, of identity, contradiction and the 
excluded middle referred to above, tend to support such a view. 
When we try to make our ideas clear in the light of this 
principle, what seems to be plain is that their meanings cannot 
be construed except in conformity to abstract identity. Their 
meaning must be one andthe same. They cannot have two 
opposite meanings at one and the same time. There is certainly 
a context or universe of discourse in which their applicability 
remains unquestioned. Thus, these laws of thought are quite 
valid so far as their application to the world of meanings, 
concepts or ideas is concerned. The meaning of a word is 
identicrl with itself. When, for example, we say, ‘‘ The wall is 
white,”’ ‘“‘The-grass is green”, ‘‘ The table 1s brown’’, or “John 
is good’’, the necessity of thought is such that we cannot, while 
making these utterances, also affirm at the same time: ‘“* The 
wall is black’’, ** The grass is blue”, ‘‘ The table is yellow”* or 
“John is bad”. According to the law of identity, if we 
predicate white of the wall, we cannot also predicate not-white 
of it. According to both the laws of identity and the law of 
contradiction, if the wall is such or its nature is such that it has 
white colour, it cannot at the same time be also black. The 
same can be said of eternal traths also. The definition of a 
man, of a triangle, of a circle, a point, or a line and so on 
must be eternal and timeless. They must be identical with 
themselves. 


But the question is whether predication is concerned with 
concepts, ideas or meanings, or whether its application can bs 
extended to the world of facts, of reality or of metaphysics as 
well. If metaphysics is concerned with the world of facts, and 
if it ig with reality that metaphysics deals, then evidently we 
cannot say that these laws of thought can apply to reality. 
Reality or fact as itis presented in our experience, is always 
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qualified. It is invariably. unexceptionally, not only a ‘that’, 
but also a ‘what’. This is what even staune monists like 
Bradley maintain in their theories of judgment. All existence 
hes acontent. Thus. there is no hindrance to our thinking that 
a fact which is something also possesses certain characteristic 
features. A thing is always qualified It is not simply 4, but is 
also 6, ¢, dand so on. Socrates is not only a moral philosopher, 
but a citizen of a certain State, the husband of his wife, the 
teacher of Plato and soon By Socrates we mean an individual 
who is not an instance of abstract identity, but an identity 
incorporating many characteristic features harmoniously 
synthesised or combined in him. The unity which symbolizes 
Socrates, includes and transcends his predicates or characteristic 
features. 


Unity is supreme, though diversity is not altogether 
unmeaning. The supremacy of unity does not make diversity 
false. The existence of differences does not in any the least 
degree affect or suppress the unity and integrity of the fact or 
the individual called Socrates. The same can be said about 
Brahman. Predication concerns the question of the characterisa- 
tion of fact or reality. 


It is thus plain that Socrates or, for the matter of that, any 
fact is not what is absolutely identical with itself. In pro- 
positions like those mentioned above, we never mean that the 
subject is identical with the predicate. Socrates is not identical 
with the concept of moral philosophy or of the citizen and so on. 
The name ‘Socrates’ stands for a fact which, being qualified by 
the name ‘Socrates’, is further qualified as being a citizen, a 
husband and so forth There is, therefore, no room for any 
confusion as regards the validity of predication. Predication is 
concerned with reality or facts, with individuals. It is not 
concerned with meaning, definition or concepts. The laws of 
identity, contradiction and excluded middle certainly bave 
relevance to tue world of meanings, concepts, ideas or definitions. 
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Hence once we take it for granted that predication concerns facts, 
we cannot think of any fact, or, for the matter of that, even the 
Supreme Fact, the First Cause and the Final Cause of al} the 
source of all reality and existence that is Brahman, without also 
thinking of certain features or characteristics belonging intrinsi- 
cally and essentially to it. However much we may indulge in a 
futile play of abstractions of hair-splitting logic, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the fact of all facts, the Supreme Fact, the 
Ultimate Reality or the Reality which is the source of all reality 
and existence, is not such that to It no attribute or characteristic 
feature can be ascribed. 


Fhis is the paradox in which the logic of abstract identity is 
involved. Even when the Advaztins tell us, for example, that 
although the Upanigads appear on the surface to ascribe truth, 
intelligence and infinitude to Brahman, such predicates aim only 
at distinguishing Brahman from the opposite features of finite 
objects from which Brahman is absolutely free, do they 
not really assign, though only negatively, a definite character to 
Brahman? Therefore, the contention of absolute monists that 
predication has no validity and that Brahmaz is absolutely devoid 
of any attribute is completely untenable. 


VHI.. The Concept of Relation 


The problem of the personality of the Absolute or Brahmax 
is not the problem whether Brahman is really ultimate or 
supremely real, or of looking upon Him as merely a superhuman 
power, a little higher ia the scale of being than man. But it. is 
one of how best wecan conceiveof Him. The self is the highest 
reality we know, and human experience is the ultimate major 
premise with which alone can start all our thinking. Starting 
from any other point results in making Brahman sub-human by 
thinking of it in such a manner that the highest becomes hardly 
distinguishable from the lowest. Itis the question of a perfect or 
an imperfect Brakman. It is the question of the meaning which 
the highest reality, the ultimate fact, can have for us. 

PR—29 
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There can be no compromise on this issue. Metaphysics 
ox theology cannot fly in thin air. It is an interpretation of 
experience and, therefore, reality cannot be absolutely unlike 
what we know and experience. If it is from experience that we 
ascend to the height of the Supreme Reality, that Reality also, 
in virtue of the fact that It is supreme, must explain all facts by 
reference to which alone It is supreme. In that case, it 
cannot be an abstract p-inciple. It is, in other words, the 
question whether Brahman is a self or not. What meaning can 
be attached to Brahman being called a self? Again, if it is a self 
even though it does not possess those features or attributes 
which form the content of the self, what does it mean? 
Ramanuja’s attack on the doctrine of a nirvifega (indeterminate) 
and nirgupa (quatitytess) Supreme Reality is not an exhibition of 
the shallow dialectical powers of a medieval, scholastic 
theologian. It is such as to make it obligatory on us, as 
rational beings, to examine for ourselves whether the experience 
of deeply and directly felt facts of our spiritual and religious 
experience can have any bearing on the conception of the 
Reality that we can claim to be supreme and ultimate. 


Intimately allied to the plausibility or implausibility of the 
doctrine of abstract identity is also the problem of the reality of 
relation toasubstance. Visistadvaita does not treat abstract 
identity to be real identity; nor does it maintain that there is 
ay such thing as absolute oneness. It is realistic in its 
orientation and holds to an identity which is always qualified, 
oneness which is not without difference, identity which is not 
without multiniicity. Its doctrine of visista atky2 is funda- 
mental to all its thinking and reasoning in all matters of 
metiphysics and theology In accordance with this fundamental 
metaphysical outlook, it considers its doctrine of aprthak-siddhi 
ss crucial to all its reasonings about the relation between the 
Gnite and the infinite, identity and diversity, subject and object, 
substantive aud udjective, man and God, man and the world, and 
God and the world. According to the logic of Visistadvaita, 
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experience is a continuum in which all things are found together 
and subsequent analysis is no more than an aid to understand 
the mutual relationships that bind them together. 


The co-existence of all things is not incompatible with their 
difference and their opposition. They all form part of the 
complementary aspects of one and the same reality. Unity is, 
no doubt, the sovereign principle, but difference is not 
altogether a completely fictitious notion, since it is true that it 
qualifi:s identity. The absoluteness of difference bas been 
moderated by Visi;tid-aita by holding the position that all things 
are prakaras or adjectives of Brahman or stand to Himin the 
same relation as that of the body to the soul. It follows, 
therefore, that God in Visistadvaita is not attributeless. 


However, it i3 crucially important to take account, in this 
connection, of certain dialectical difficulties contrived by Advaita 
m-taphysics regarding the intelligibility of the notion of quality 
or ittribute and of difference. These two notions of quality 
or attribute and of difference have an important bearing on the 
problem of the doctrine of a nirvigesa or a saguga Brahman. 
Reality can never be something undetermined, that is to say, 
without any determination. The question, nevertheless, that 
his been raised by Advaitins is whether the notion of sirzvisega 
Brahman, empirically saguna, is logically a legitimate one. One is 
here reminded of similar dialectical difficulties fabricated by 
Francis Herbart Bradley, whose monism, with certain qualia- 
ations, 1s similar to that of Advaita. Adoaitins start with an 
irreconcilable dualism between substance and attribute. 


Advaita is the doctrine of absolute monism. All plurality 
or difference is false. There is no question, therefore, of any 
relation binding or relating Brahman to anything else. The issue, 
therefore, of Brahman possessing attributes and of Its being 
related to other things is practically the same problem, because 
if Brahman is absolutely one, its oneness can neither be qualified 
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by the reality of anythin: other than It, nor by the attributes 
that can be assigned to It. It is interesting to note here that 
both Buddhism and Advaita Vedania propczund mutually opposite 
doctrines, one believing in discrete particulars and absolute 
nominalism, and the other holding to absolute monism, with 
the consequence that for both the concept of relation is 
irrelevant and unnecessary In the former it is because things 
are not related at all; in the latter, because while Brahman alone 
is the truth, everything else is utterly false and there is 
consequently no question how the real is related to the false. 
Buddhism rejects the concept of relation, because reality 
consists of absolute particulars, szalakganas, all discrete, 
momentary and unrelated to one another. Extremes here 
combine to yield the same result. 


Adoaitins point out that since the concept of difference is 
unintelligible, and since in the notion of a substance qualified by 
attributes it is inextricably involved, we fail to understand how 
attributes can inhere in or determine or qualify 4 substance. 
But it is clear that such a conclusion stems from the mistaken 
procedure of viewing substance and attribute in abstraction or 
isolation from cach other. 


For Advaita they are so utterly different from each other that 
there is no possibility of thinking how the attributes can belong 
to the substance. If both the substance and the attribute are 
quite different from each other, there 1s no possibility of their 
being related. Suppose, for example, that a substance 4 
possesses the attribute B. Now, taking for granted the truth of 
the Advaita contention that A and B are quite different, how 
can we think of their being related? If Aand B are quite 
different, they cannot be related without a third term. In this 
case, a certain relation, say ‘r’, may be calied in from outside to 
relate AtoB Now, this ‘’ which joins 4 to B is not intrinsic 
either to A os to B and therefore must itself fall in need of 
another relation, say, ‘1°. Io other words, if ‘r’ be different from 
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both 4 and B, it cannot relate 4 to B without first being related 
to A on the one hand by ‘r2” and to B on the other hand by ‘r2’, 


The same reasoning holds good again of the relation of rt 
to A and of r3 to B, leading inthis way to infinite regress. If 
thus 4 and B here represent respectively the substance and the 
attribute, then on the basis of this dialectical difficulty, there is 
no way of thinking how they can be related or how a substance 
can possess attributes. This is the reasoning which has been 
sponsored by Advaita for showing that difference is an utterly 
unintelligible notion. 


R&m&nuja takes up this difficulty which is doubtless a self- 
made one. Once we start with the assumption of discrete 
particulars and take it for granted that experience and, for the 
matter of that, the reality which is experienced, are not each one 
of them a continuum, difficulties are bound to confront us. 
But before we proceed to establish the truth of the view on the 
basis of Vigistadvaita that experience is a continuum, it seems 
worth while to call attention to the very question of the 
legitimacy of the notion of relation. It may be asked whether 
relation stands on the same footing as the different terms it 
relates Is relation alsoaterm? Isit, therefore, different from 
the terms it relates? If relation forms the very nature of 
the things it relates, the question of its being a term other than 
the terms it relates does not arise at all. In that case, the 
quest’on how relation joins two terms is quite il'egitimate 


This problem has been considered by many Western 
philosophers as well, and it might be helpful to interpret the 
Visistadvaita point of view in the lig t of the arguments 
advanced by them. This might even prove to be vitally interest- 
ing, because in the light of such interpretations one can 
understand how modern Ramanuja’s defence of the concept of 
relation can actually be found to be. Ramanuja’s defence of 
the concept of relation is rendered still more intelligible by the 
Western defence of the concept of relation, The great British 
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idealist, A. C. Ewing, and the late Professor John Cook Wilson 
have put forward the fo'lowing arguments in support of the 
legitimacy of the concept of relation. 


A.C. Ewing says that the question as to how a relation 
relates two terms is quite illegitimat:, because it relates two 
terms without falling in need of anything else. To say that two 
things cannot be related by a relation because the relation is 
different from them, is like saying that two things cannot be tied 
by a string because the string is different from the things it joins 
together. But we know that unless a string is broken, it does 
not require another string to tie the two things. 


To put it in his own words: ‘One might similarly argue 
that it was impossible to tie two things together with string 
because you would need another piece of string to tie the string 
to each object and so on for ever. The argument would be 
valid, if each piece of string used were so defective that it broke 
in the middle. Similarly, Bradley’s objection would be valid of 
relations, if and onlyif they did not fulfil their function of 
relating. Only then would they need another relation to do the 
relating for them. But in that case they would not be relations. 
If, in Ar, r is really a relation, it relates 4 and B itself and 
does not require new relations to connect it to either, for the 
relational characteristic of standing in the relation is not itself a 
relation. To say that because 4 is related to B by 7, A must 
stand in the relation r to B, and therefore must be characterised 
by (i.e., stand in the relation of ‘having as characteristic’ to) 
the relational characteristic of standing in the relation 7 to B, 
and be characterised further by having the characteristic of 
being characterised by the relational characteristic of standing 
in the relation r to 8, is only to say the same thing over again in 
different words, so that the so-called different relations which are 
supposed to constitute the infinite regress are really only more 
and more cumbrous ways of expressing the same relation 7.112 


112 A.C. Ewing, idealism: A Critical S 
London, 1974, tucal Survey, p. 147, Methuen & Co., 
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Prof. John Cook Wilson objects to the whole assumption of 
looking upon relation as different from the terms it relates: 


“* The presupposition of this fallacy is that if two somethings 
are different from one another, they must stand to one another 
in a relation which is diff:rent from either, not identical witb, 
nor included in the separate nature of cither. In other words, r 
is not identical with 4 or B, nora part of what is already 
understood in 4 or B. So far from being always true, this 
presupposition can be shown to he never true, where A and B 
are in fact properly described as related. 


** Take first the case in which A and B, being different from 
each other, there really is a relation r between them different 
from either. For instance, let 7 be equality in ‘ 4 equals B’. 
We have to ask whether there is indeed a relation between 4 
and r and what it is; for the fallacy clearly lies in the first step, 
and it is presumed by the writer that we do not go beyond the 
original A and B and r by any new process of apprehension. 


*- Now, if there really be such a thing as 3, it is necessary 
thit it should be new and that the statement ‘4 stands in the 
relation rl tor’ should be new and nota part of the original 
Statement which gave 7 as the relation between Aand B The 
question, then, what r+ is or what is the relation of A tor must 
be real and intelligible. We shall find that there is, in fact, no 
new statement and that the question is an unreal one, because 
the idea of a relation cannot be applied, as is proposed, to a 
relation and a term of that relation itself’?.t13 


Advaita Vedanta has raised this question of the intelligibility 
of the concept of relation with the sole intention of proving that 
there is neither any warrant for reality being qualified, nor for 


113, John Cook Wilson, Stafement and Inference, You, I, p. 693, Oxford 
University Press, Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1969. 
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such identity or oneness as is compatible with plurality and 
difference. Reality is absolute oneness, abstract identity ; and 
ia for the same reason utterly without any determination or 
attribute. But Visistadvaita challenges this view, arguing that 
the basis of the Adoaite dialectic is the false assumption that all 
things given in our experience are completely discrete and 
unrelated to one another. British empiricists like Locke and 
Hume similarly started with the false assumption of simple ideas 
or particulars, momentary sensations or impressions. This 
difficulty, therefore, must rear its head, whenever one starts 
with the false assumption of atomic particulars in our experience 
being taken to be unrelated to one another. 


The whole difficulty, however, disappears as soon as we 
take it for granted that reality is a continuum in which all things 
exist in virtue of their relation to one another. But these 
distinctions are there in the whole. This is what is suggested by 
the relation of eprihaksiddht 1t has a definite bearing on the false, 
atomic, pluralistic view of things. There is hardly any doubt 
that Advaita inherits the atomistic psychology of Buddhism and 
makes it part of its own epistemology. This is the reason why 
it thinks that there is no such thing as a substance with qualities 
Infected with the same dualistic tendency, it fails to understand 
how substances and qualities, while .being quite different 
from each other, are nevertheless related together and how 
therefore both of them can connote one definite idea, because 
they constitute, in point of fact, one entity. 


IX. Ultimate Reality as Concrete Identity 


Experience is a continuum in which all that we know, all 
that subsequent analysis divides, are related to one another and 
exist because of the manifold relations they bear to one another. 
Their co-existence in the continuum is the basic fact of their 
reality ot existence; their division and analysis into separate 
elements is only a methodological device to understand their 
nature. The fact that even analysis of the elements which the 
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scientists adopt is not absolute, but is supplemented by synthesis, 
that is to say, by concentrating upon so many other unknown 
relations with which the object under investigation may be very 
intimately connected, proves that it is in the whole alone that a 
thing has its existence and place The division of a thing into 
its elements, therefore, which is only methodologicel in 
character, must not be taken to be the fundamental fact of its 
existence. To divide a thing into its component elements need 
not lead to the inference that the reality of a thing is nothing 
more than that of its separate elements. The understanding of a 
thing is not the same as its reality or existence. 


The tendency of taking analysis alone to be the decisive 
method forthe determination of the nature of a thing has been in 
vogue since the advent of the naturalistic method of understand- 
ing Nature, from the seventeenth century onwards. The 
naturalistic method of analysis started with the division of a 
thing into substance and quality, of qualities again into the 
primary and the secondary, in a manner so that in modern philo- 
sophy profundity is estimated by the proportion in which a 
philosopher sees that he knows nothing except qualities. Moore 
and Russell, for instance, would say that they do not perceive 
a table but rather the sense data only. Russell has even gone to 
the Icngth of saying that a thing is no more than a collection or 
an aggregate of certain mathematical equations. But, what- 
ever value and importance these so-called philosophical 
profundities and subtleties may have in the world of abstractions, 
they cannot be taken to be the data with which we can start for 
understanding the nature ofa thing. The nature of a thing is 
not really understood, if it is cast aside by the analytic method, 
making us unable to see the wood for the trees. Philosophers 
differ from common people in not being able to see anything 
where the latter can see all things. Berkeley has pertinently 
remarked that philosophers very often create their own 
preconception “‘for being ignorant of what everybody ele 
knows perfectly well *’. 
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According to Visistadvaita epistemology, the process of 
our knowledge does not start with discrete sensations or impres- 
sions or atomic, simple ideas. They are not the data with which 
one can start one’s thinking about the constitution of reality or 
about the process of knnwledge itself. The object, a substance 
with its qualities, is given in knowledge as an object. E¢ is 
already there, and before we can analyse an object of an act of 
knowledge, there must be a thing to analyse. This object or 
substance has its place in experience as a continuum, an indefinite 
whole in which subsequent analysis discovers definite distinctions 
like similarity and otker relations. But these similarities are 
not the data with which we etart. It is the object or the 
substance with qualities which is given in our immediate 
consciousness. It is revealed as a whole without our awareness 
of its distinction into its component clements. However 
obscure, vague or indefinite our perception of the object of a 
thing given in our immediate consciousness may be, it is always 
something with certain characteristic features. 


On this point, L. A. Reid observes: ‘‘The object of 
awareness is given in a Gestalt, within which and related to 
which are given the parts of the complex. The Gestalt need not 
be a clearly defined pattern. It may have no edges, as, for 
instance, when I look at a picture on the wall in a three- 
dimensional space which shades off continously and indefinitely 
into the background. But the complex of which we are aware is 
always a field within which the parts exist. The parts may be 
subsequently discriminated by name, but the field is not some- 
thing which is formed out of their addition; the parts are 
discriminated within the whole......... From the other side, that 
of the subject, all and any knowledge contains an intuitive 
element, meaning by this not some ‘occult’ faculty or anything 
infallible, os anything confined to the apprehension of one 
kind of truth (¢.g., logically self-evident, or moral truths), 
but simply the power of seeing many things together, at once, 
at the same time. The commonest and clearest example of 
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intuition In this wide sense is ordinary perception. I look at 
the desk in front of me with its books and papers. I can take 
in ali of this in much less time than the time it takes to say it, 
in tess than a single instant......... We start, as has been said, 
with the intuition of a field. It has wholeness, but it is vaguely 
apprehended. By noticing this part and that, and by attending, 
sometimes with great attention and at great length, to a part or 
parts only, one is able subsequently to return to their relations 
within the larger field, and to become aware of the larger field 
vaguely and with some clarification and iltumination. A 
familiar example is the experience of hearing a hitherto unknown 
piece of music. One may listen to a work of Brabms, for 
instance, getting at first a general, but vague and blurred 
impression. Study of the work means some analysis of it, some 
paying attention to its parts. In time, and with familiarity, the 
intuition of the whole is illuminated and enriched, so that what 
was @ vague complex is now sharpened and discriminated, in a 
process in which analysis and synthesis are two aspects ’",114 


Even the scientist, before he proceeds to analyse an object 
into its component elements, has some knowledge of the object 
as a whole. Thus, the chemist has his compound before him 
as a whole which he can analyse into its constituent parts. 
Hence, it cannot be disputed that in our experience it is not 
discrete, unrelated particulars that are really given but rather 
the object, the thing or the substance with its complex structure. 
There can be no escape from this unquestionable fact. Bvery- 
thing else is mere sophistry. 


In the light of what has been said so far, it is vitally 
important and interesting to understand the cardinal features of 
Vidigtadvaita epistemology which is completely immune from 
the diabilities which encumber both the Buddhist and the Advaita 


114. Louis Arnaud Reid, Ways of Knowledge and Experience, 
pp. 12-16, 
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theories of knowledge and perception. All distinctions of 
thought, all the universals or categories, in terms of 
which we know objects, are treated in both Buddhism and 
Advaita as impositions of subjective ideas on the given reality. 
This reminds us somewhat of the reasoning of Kant. Sucha 
procedure, evidently, is the inevitable consequence of not 
regarding experience and reality as a continuum. Elements 
which iz our experience are originally found existing together 
and are organically related, are supposed by the analytic habit of 
thinking to be initially unrelated and cut off from one another. 
It seems really paradoxical and strange that the monist 
philosophy of Advaita should fall back oa this atomistic stand- 
point of the Buddhist for fortifying the doctrine of absolute 
monism. The interest of Advaita is obvious, and this is un- 
questionably its defence of absolute or abstract identity and the 
elimination, as utterly inconceivable notions, of difference, and of 
quality forming a feature of the substance. The doctrine of 
indeterminate Brahman can be established only if the possibility 
of difference or of the category of relation and quality is 
absolutely ruled out, because the problem of the reality of 
difference or, for the matter of that, of relation or quality is in 
point of fact one and the same problem. But once it is taken 
for granted, on the basis of what we experience, that the object 
or substance is what it is found to be, there seems to be 
absolutely no room for such objections as Adzaita seems to 
fabricate with a view to maintaining its own point of view. 


Raméouja bas taken up this problem very earnestly and has 
argued with great vigour that in experience all the elements 
which we on subsequent analysis find to be cut off and unrelated 
to one another, are given in their harmonious or, we might also 
say, inseparable co-existence. The onus of proving how they 
exist together or how they are related falls not on the side of 
Visigstadvaita, but rather on the side of Advaita itself. The 
difficulty of the analytic method, doubtless, is that if a thing is 
analysed into its constituent elements, the original unity of it 
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cannot always be restored or reconstituted by synthesis. Such 
objections as Advaita advances, are bound to arise if what is 
really concrete identity, is regarded as abstract identity and is 
analysed into its component elements, giving us the false 
impression that the unity of the object is a fiction and that the 
truth of it is to be found only in its elements, the combination 
of which gives us as a matter of mere convention the notion of a 
thing or a substance which does not exist at all. 


Rimanuja says that the object of perception is always 
something qualified by the universal and such other properties. 


qTequenrararakeanacahyefrats gery 118 


It is not mere being, a mere ‘ what” that is ever perceived 
by us. Evena child ora mute does not perceive mere being, 
There is no doubt that they perceive reality with its determi- 
nations. Only they do not have thoughts or language to express 
the contents of what they see or perceive. Things are, therefore, 
already determined, their qualities and differences constitute 
their specific difference and are the basis of their being 
discriminated from one another, so far as our practical interests 
in life are concerned. The question is whether things given in 
our ordinary, immediate conscionsness serve one and the same 
purpose, have one and the same name and belong to the same 
class or have the same structure; or whether we accept or reject 
them on account of their intrinsic differences. Advaita cannot 
possibly set aside this most evident and unquestionable fact of 
our immediate consciousness. Hence the objection raised by 
the Advaitins is absolutely baseless. There is no possibility of 
regressus ad infinitum or of circular reasoning. 


Bearing in his mind the Buddhist view of absolute particulars, 
Ramanuja says that even if perception exists for a moment, 


118, $ribhaghya, Vol. I, p. 29. 
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difference is all the same perceived, because even in that 
moment an object is slways perceived together with its structure 
or Bniversal constituted by its differences from other objects and 
that, for this reason, it is ridiculous to say that determinations 
or characteristic features of perceived objects are not intrinsic to 
them, but are imposed on them by our subjective categories or 
ideas subsequently after we have vaguely perceived them in the 
first moment of perception. 


qaeauafaash sereagraer afesta acqitzaq- 
ardearaarmeartaeacara wouracaae a fabafze fale 


118 


Hence perception has always for its object something 
qualified by differences caused by the universal or the structure 
of an object, its feature or colour or the class to which it 
belongs and so on, and it is because of the definite nature of the 
objects as indicated by these considerations that we designate 
them as belonging to a class by the same name, or consider them 
to be the objects of one and same thought, concept or idea. 
Ramanuja argues: “* There is nothing that has no definite nature 
of its own. To say that anything is indeterminate is not to say 
that it is devoid of specific features, but only that it is without 
a particular property There is absolutely no possibility of ever 
knowing anything devoid of all characteristic features. All 
perceptional apprehensions are characterised with reference to 
their respective objects as ‘this is so’ because of being qualified 
by a particular character.” 


fafaseaé are tafafeerrafaqner wet, 4 aa- 
fetrecfea | carga safadh agorqetaizgraats | 
eafalawtigicaiaia fe eat adtfeersat 7 
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Therefore, all things or objects have a nature of their own 
which is constituted by the different features they possess. 
These features are not impositions on them from outside or by 
the human mind. If it is through the categories that we are able 
to know them, these must be acknowledged to belong to their 
intrinsic nature. Unless they are already there in the objects, 
the mind cannot apprehend the objects through them. The 
problem of substance and quality, therefore, is no problem at 
all. Both together constitute one thing, one entity, which it is 
simply for methodological convenience in comprehension that 
we divide into so many component elements (to which indeed 
there can be no end). 


It follows from this that Brakman cannot be undetermined, 
cannot be without any feature or character. The bearing of this 
whole discussion centering on substance and attribute or upon 
the crucial question of Brahman being indeterminate or being 
the eternal abode of perfections, attributes and qualities cannot 
be denied. 


afearat aren: acardat frararar® weqatsea- 


faera earatenr 1118 


Substance is not to be taken to be a mere unknown ‘x’, 
something mysterious behind its qualities, features or acts. 
What we can say is true of any object given in our immediate 
consciousness is equally true of such principles of being as God 
and man. We can hold neither the human individual, nor the 
soul, nor God to be without any character or features. The 
Advaitin who calls into question the whole notion of difference, 
and of quatities and relations, does tacitly acquiesce in the truth 
of this contention of crucial importance. How can he treat 
Brakman to be the Highest Reality, if it is not different from all 


118. Srébhagya, Vol.T, p. 34. 
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things? If Brahman transcends all things, its transcendence js 
nothing short of its difference from all things. If difference is 
unintelligible and incomprehensible, how can the Advaitin even 
distinguish his Brakman from ignorance or avidya? If there is no 
difference between Brahman and avidya, Brahman is the same as 
avidya. The problem of character or qualities, or of the 
characteristic features that reality must possess, cannot be 
separated from the problem of substance. 


The notion of substance as an abstraction, an unknown ‘x’, 
‘Something I know not what’, ‘an unknown substratum of 
known qualities’, ‘a stuff separate from the qualities or 
attributes” in which it expresses itself and in terms of which 
we know what it is, is deemed superannuated in contemporary 
philosonhy and science. Commonsense, however, and even the 
scientist in his laboratory when he takes up the investigation of 
an object, have to start with the belief in the reality of an object 
with its entire structural organisation endowed with a complexity 
of properties and features. The scientist may analyse substance 
into its elements and properties and may announce that it is 
nothing over and above, or in addition to the qualities, say, 
sound, touch, smell etc. that we perceive. The analytic 
approach to the problem of substance has thus led to the very 
abolition of it, 


The same habit of thinking is characteristic of Buddhism 
atid Adsaiia which hypostatize qualities and regard them alone 
@s constituting the real. The Buddhist considers momentary 
psychological conscious states to be the reality, while for the 
Adzaitin undifferentiated passive consciousness or awareness is 
itself the real. There is no question of any owner or substance 
holding consciousness as its permanent property. All these 
approaches to the problem of reality are in contradiction to the 
indisputable testimony of commonsense and common experience 
which is nearer the truth than philosophical and scientific 
abstractions. 
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We have insisted throughout our argument concerning the 
nature of reality that the doctrine of substance with properties 
or attributes is inexpungable from philosophical and theological 
thinking. If often it is not unqualified diversity or difference, 
not the discrete, momentary particulars that is the truth of our 
experience of reality and if unity is more fundamental and 
cannot be dispensed with in our thinking, then the subtleties of 
scientific thinking apart, we cannot easily carry on without 
taking things to be relatively independent of one another and 
acting on one another, bound together by manifold relations, 
each containing characteristic features which are the basis of 
their reciprocal differences from one another. 


The same is true of human beings with souls as substances 
which are principles of unity, being the basis of the different 
activities and powers of knowing, thinking, perceiving, remem- 
bering, and so on. The human soul is a subject because, being 
a single unitary principle behind its diverse activities, it has 
awareness and memory of all of them and organizes them all in 
such a way that they become the objects of its consciousness. 
The subject is known by us as a principle of unity or a substance 
to which these manifold powers and capacities of sensation, feel- 
ing, Memory, imagination, thinking etc. belong and which also 
possesses attributes of goodness, power, wisdom, kindness atid so 
forth. Hence, experience being what it is, the notion of a sub- 
stance does not point to something quite unknown, nor does it 
compel belief in something redundant and unwarranted by cont- 
monexperience. When qualities or determinations cannut be dis- 
carded, whatever value may be attached to the scientific proced- 
ure of reasoning, the pronouncement declaring it, that is, that the 
substance isa mere chimera, cannot be accepted. The difficulties 
arise only whea we treat substance and the attributes through 
which it expresses itself as two independent and unrelated notions. 
Asa matter of fact, they are one and no question as to how 
they cohere and coexist is admissible. The substance is what 
is revealed through its qualities. The relation of substance 
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to its qualities is such that any one of the properties and the 
substance itself involve and are involved in the existence of the 
r¢st; and the question how they are connected together or relat- 
ed to the whole is quite illegitimate. After all it is not the ele- 
ments or properties into which we divide a thing that constitute 
the truth of it, but rather the interrelationship. As Tagore says: 
“It is not merely the number of protons and electrons which 
represents the truth of anelement; it is the mystery of their 
relationship which cannot be analysed ”.119 


There must be some basis in our experience and our linguistic 
usage because of which we can never think of adjectives 
without substantives, or of substantives without adjectives. 
Qualities and relations depend upon something. Anda substance 
is inferred from the qualities and relations we perceive, because 
what we perceive is a unity or organisation expressing itself in so 
many determinations, properties or qualities. As Hobbes puts 
it: ‘* We can conceive no activity whatsoever apart from its 
subject ; e.g., you cannot think of leaping apart from that which 
leaps, and knowing apart from a knower, or of thinking without 
2 thinker.” 


Those who reject the notion of substance have to account 
for the permanence and unity which we find in objects when we 
experience them and in virtue of which they are given the same 
designation; how the objects and things which we perceive or 
know, are taken by us to be relatively independent of one 
another ; and how, again, if there is no such thing as substance, 
our knowledge and action, in short, our experience itself can 
arise. Plato went so far as to assert that we can have no know- 
ledge of things if they are changing every moment and that there- 
fore knowledge in the strict sense is possible only of that which 
is fixed, permanent and eternal. How else, in other words, are 
we to account for the fact that the things we ordinarily perceive, 


10, Religion of Man, p, €2, 
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in spite of the many changes they undergo, and their properties 
also passing from one state to another, are recognised by us to 
be one and the same? Weare one and the same, in spite of 
changing interests, thoughts, attitudes and so on. The nature 
of change itself is such that only that which is changeless can 
change. 


All these facts in our experience, endorse the validity of the 
concept of substance with its properties or qualities. Both togeth- 
er constitute one entity, and the division or analysis of them 
into manifold relations, elements or properties in a manner that 
each of them becomes self-sufficient and independent of one 
another, is completely unwarranted. We need not raise the 
question as to how they are related; nor is it proper to hold that 
the substance behind the properties or qualities is quite unknown 
or unrevealed, because such a conclusion is forced on us only 
when we treat the analytic method to explain the whole truth 
about the intimate relation of substances and their properties. 


Thus, we do not know things or substances except through 
their properties, attributes or determinations. The fact that 
they always exist in intimate relation isa self-sufficient proof 
that the real is always endowed with properties, qualities or 
determinations. The nature of experience is such that a 
substance can express itself only in its manifold properties or 
qualities and, therefore, unity in multiplicity or identity in 
diversity is just what we cannot doubt as constituting the natare 
of experience as we have it. This applies to the given world of 
objects as to the reality of individual selves or souls. What the 
nature of the real is, has to be understood in terms of our most 
intimate experience. Our thinking should have this experience 
for its basis; and the question why experience is such, is 
illegitimate. Experience and the reality, the object of our 
experience, are unquestionable and they are what we find them 
to be, and no question as to why or how they are so, is 
admissible. 
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To such a question, we can give no rejoinder other than 
what Lotze advanced in a similar context, saying that it is 
nothing short of mere quibbling and therefore quite illegitimate 
and is as impossible to answer as the unanswerable demand to 
know how the real is what it is and how it is made. Why there 
is being, how things come to exist, how there is existence at all 
and how reality, existence or experience with its characteristic 
features is what it is, are questions which even omniscience 
cannot enable us to answer. We have simply to accept reality 
and experience as they confront us. 


The personality of God is of crucial importance to religion. 
There are many philosophers who do not hold the personality of 
God to be essential to religion. But, if we refuse to hold to 
the ordinary view of religion, which is doubtless the true view, 
that it means personal intercourse or communion between man 
and God which is also involved in and expressed by such 
activities as worship and prayer, devotion and surrender, what 
other connotation or meaning can religion have? One is free to 
interpret the term ‘religion’ in any manner one likes and assign 
any particular meaning to it according to one’s own free choice 
and mental outlook. But if this term suggests a definite idea 
which is not very flexible and which paints to its essential nature 
aS an autonomous activity distinct from all other activities, then 
it cannot mean anything else than a conscious relationship to 
God, and just because a relation with Him can be established, 
He must be personal. How can this relation be impersonal like 
that in which the scientist stands to the object of his inquiry? 
The relationship between God and min encompasses and 
embraces the whole personality of man, his whole mind, heart 


and will, so that God, if religion means all this, cannot be 
impersonal. 


Visistidvaita provides the theoretical foundation for 
religion exactly in this sense, and if Hinduism is more truly 
represented by it than by Advaita, then the common Western 
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To such a question, we can give no rejoinder other than 
what Lotze advanced in a similar context, saying that it is 
nothing short of mere quibbling and therefore quite illegitimate 
and is as impossible to answer as the unanswerable demand to 
know how the real is what it is and howit is made. Why there 
is being, how things come to exist, how there is existence at all 
and how reality, existence or experience with its characteristic 
features is what it is, are questions which even omniscience 
cannot enable us to answer. We have simply to accept reality 
and experience as they confront us. 


The personality of God is of crucial importance to religion. 
There are many philosophers who do not hold the personality of 
God to be essential to religion. But, if we refuse to hold to 
the ordinary view of religion, which is doubtless the true view, 
that it means personal intercourse or communion between man 
and God which is also involved in and expressed by such 
activities as worship and prayer, devotion and surrender, what 
other connotation or meaning can religion have? One is free to 
interpret the term ‘religion’ in any manner one likes and assign 
any particular meaning to it according to one’s own free choice 
and mental outlook. But if this term suggests a definite idea 
which is not very flexible and which points to its essential nature 
as an autonomous activity distinct from all other activities, then 
it cannot mean anything else than a conscious relationship to 
God, and just because a relation with Him can be established, 
He must be personal. How can this relation be impersonal like 
that in which the scientist stands to the object of his inquiry ? 
The relationship between God and man encompasses and 
embraces the whole personality of man, his whole mind, heart 


and will, so that God, if religion means all this, cannot be 
impersonal. 


Visigtadvaita provides the theoretical foundation for 
religion exactly in this sense, and if Hinduism is more truly 
represented by it than by Advaita, then the common Western 
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Edwyn Bevan observes: ‘‘In Hinduism itself not all religion 
fs monistic in the full sense: there are the sects which denounce 
an Advaiia view of the universe as definitely wrong and assert 
the eternal difference between God and any human soul. The 
great religious teacher of the eleventh century, Ramanuja whose 
followers in South India to-day number millions, attacked the 
absolute monism of Sankara with an outfit of philosophical 
learning and a dialectical ability as great as any exponents of 
that view. 77122 


If, thus, religion is not possible without personality and 
personal values, Ultimate Reality the quest after which is the 
object of religion, must be personal. This means that God 
must be the designation of the Ultimate Reality, which being 
personal, should at feast be what personality revealed in man is 
found to be. The personal intercourse between God and man is 
possible because there is close similarity between the two. 
Hence, by way of making the term ‘ personality’ more clear, it 
has been pointed out that God can be conceived not as an 
indifferent, impersonal force, but as a self-determining and 
self-revealing reality, with all values, powers and perfections fully 
realised ia Him. In this chapter it is from a philosophical or 
theoretical point of view and bearing in mind the Visistadvaita 
idea of God, an attempt has been made to vindicate or defend 
the conception of personal God. The inquiry and interpretation, 
as one can see, are on the lines of natural theology. Natural 
theology frames its conception of God on the basis of the data 
supplied by human experience. Emphasis, however, on natural 
theology must not mislead one into the error of thinking that 
Divine revelation in the sphere of the interpretation of religious 
experience is meaningless. In fact, there is no hard and fast 
line of demarcation between revelation and religion; our 
experience in allits range is revelation so that even the knowledge 
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and discovery of God by reason may be treated to be a 
divine revelation. Vidigtidvaita, with its insistence on revelation, 
does not altogether discredit or underrate or belittle the vajus 
of reason. That is why in this chapter, it has been my intention 
to examine the fundamental tenets of the Visigtidvaita view of 
God mainly on the basis of experience and reason. 


CHAPTER V 


VISISTADVAITA IDEA OF GOD IN THE 
° UPANISADS 


I. Unity of Authority, Reason and Experience 


It would not be quite a correct estimate of Hindu religious 
thought to hold that it is exclusively based upon authority, 
revelation or scripture. A close study will help us to appreciate 
its genius which lays hold of not one particular standpoint for 
the knowledge and experience of Reality, but rather takes into 
account all possible approaches to it, so that the truth that is 
the reward of its incessant endeavour is found by it to be 
manysided. While revelation is the starting point, reason is not 
discarded: for both are complementary to each other. The 
Hindu approach to the problem of Reality is not at all dogmatic, 
but is out and out rational. 


As Max Muller puts it: ‘*And here we should mark a 
curious feature of orthodox Indian philosophy. Though the 
Vedanta appeals to the Veda, it appeals to it, not as having itself 
grown out of it or as belonging to it, but rather as an independ- 
ent witness, looking back to it for sanction and confirmation. 
The same applies, though in a less degree, to other systems also. 
They all speak as if they had for several generations elaborated 
their doctrines independently, and, after they had done so, they 
seem to come back to get the approval of the Veda, or to 
establish their conformity with the Veda, as the recognised 
highest authority.’7123 


ime Max Muller, Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 143, Oxford, 
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Reliance on Vedic authority does not amount to subordi- 
nation to any extri-philosephical standard. The Vedas and the 
Upanignds and the vast corpus of the epics. the Smryitis. the 
Puranas and other such works of authority on’y enshrine the 
direct immediate experience of the spiritual ord relic.ous traths: 
and truth being one, but manysided. is believed by Indian 
thinkers to be understandable in the light of knowledge acquired 
from all possible sources. Even in natural sciences we value 
the convergence of many standpoints: the validity of a proposi- 
tion or of a generalization is strengthened if many approaches 
to a problem lead to the same result. Exclusive adherence to 
only one class of evidence is symptomatic of a dogmatic attitude. 
Hindu tbinkes believe in the essential unity of all the scriptures 
and teach that their verdicts should be honoured and respected. 


Thus, it has been said that the meaning of the Vedes should 
be supplemented or enlarged by Jtihasas and Purdges ; “* The 
Veda should be amplified and supported by the Jtikasos and the 
Puranas because the Veda is afraid of him eno has little learning 
that he would do it wrong.’"124 


Commenting on this text, ‘Ramanuja says that ‘‘ to amplify 
and support is indeed to elucidate the meanings of the Vedic 
pissages which are known to oneself by means of the sayings of 
those who know sll the Vedas and their meanings, and who have, 
by the great power of their soza, directly perceived the things 
constituting the truth of the Feda,. Amplification and con- 
firmation, indeed, have necessarily to be effected (in connection 
with the import of the Vedic passages). because it is difficult to 
understand the meanings of all the passages found in all the 
recensions of the Vedas by knowing only a small part thereof, 
and it is in consequence impossible to attain certainty without 
that (amplification and confirmation).”’225 


124. Mahabharata, 1.1. 264. 

128. Rangacharya, The Vedante Sitrer, sie Lay Srtbhayya of 
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If experience is essentially one, there can be no irreconcilable 
antagonism between reason and revelation. No schoo} of 
Vedanta insists on the exclusive reliance on a complacent, uncri- 
tical belief in mere authority. The different schools of Vedanta 
can be harmonized as different stages in the experience of truth. 
They lay stress on the different aspects or sides of the same 
Reality or God, and their testimony as revelations of the nature 
of the ultimate truth cannot be questioned since they have 
sprung from the soil of direct experience. 


But the direct, immediate confrontation with reality is the 
product of a prolonged intellectual] and moral training and 
discipline Sruti, tarka and anubhava (authority, reasoning and 
experience) envisage a graduated scheme of steady spiritual 
progress. In the preliminary stages, one has the authority of 
scripture, which in its turn is the record of the spiritual 
experiences of the masters in the field. If any progress is to be 
made, it can be only by first putting trust in that which can be 
accepted at second hand. Scriptural authority, however, is 
only a preliminary stage, which must lead through ratiocination 
and critical inquiry to the direct experience of truth. This stage 
is called sravaga or hearing. One learns from others or from 
scripture. This stage is indispensable, because unless we first 
receive what has to be examined, there will be nothing left for 
us to form the content of direct, immediate experience, 


Sravena or reception of authority is the beginning of 
the procedure charted out for making spiritual progress What 
is accepted on the authority of the teacher and scripture has to 
be tasted in the crucible of hard thinking and reflection. We 
believe in order to understand, as Aucustine said. ‘*Not all 
who believe think, bat be who thinks believes. He believes in 
thinking and thinks in believing.”"126 One is required to reffect 


128, Quoted m Joba Baillie, Jovitation to Pilgrimage, p. 42, Penguin 
books p. 43. 
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upon what one has learnt from teachers or scriptures. Nothing, 
therefore, which bas not been found to be rationally justifiable 
and intellectually convincing to the mind can be raised to the 
highest status of truth. Hindu thinkers consider only personal 
realization or experience of the truth, accepted at second hand 
in the former two stages, to be the standard and touchstone of 
truth. Only when what is received is found to be what it is 
claimed to be, can one convert what is a matter of indirect 
experience into an immediate or direct one.127 


In the ultimate analysis, therefore, all knowledge has to 
culminate in what is called darfana or immediate knowledge and 
experience, to which the previous stages are directed and for 
which they prepare the congenial soil in which the seeds of faith 
can be sown. Philosophy in India is direct, immediate | 
confrontation with reality. Neither the authority of scripture | 
nor inferential or syllogistic reasoning can by itself get us into | 
the heart and ceatre of trath. This absolves Indian philosophy 
from even the slightest tinge of dogmatism. 


In the stage of highest spiritual perfection, therefore, all 
indirect knowledge gained through scripture and imparted by 
the teacher is stripped of its final meaning and force. It is in 
this stage that religious truth, when it is part of one’s personal 
experience and tealization, is said to command se!f-evidential 
value, svatak-pramépa. Trath isnot something imposed on us but 
has to be seen to be trne. fe Greek language, the word ‘vida’ 
for the English ‘I know’ is the perfect of the verb ° to see,” 
which means ‘! have seen’, as in the well known: ‘‘I have seen 
this great Puruga,’’}28 
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Experience, realization, direct immediate confrontation 
with reality is the final court of appeal. There is nothing 
unphilosophical in invoking the testimony of seers for the 
confirmation of truth verified in one’s personal knowledge and 
experience. Ramanuja firmly believes in the integrity and 
authenticity of experience in all its levels, for it may be granted 
that they #11 shed light on the different aspects or facets of 
troth, These methods of knowledge lead the spiritual pilgrim, 
steadily and gradually, to the direct experience of God. The 
information and knowledge they impart, though divergent and 
corresponding to different levels of spiritual maturity, culminate 
in experience ; and hence their pronouncements on the different 
aspects of the nature of reality cannot be conflicting. There is 
no unwarranted intrusion of one level of knowledge and 
experience on another, because they are only successive stages 
in the march for the perception and direct knowledge of 
truth, 128 


Hindu thinkers attach equal value to reason, revelation and 
experience. Direct personal intercourse with reality is the very 
consummation of the process of spiritual] discovery in which it 
culminates; but even revelation and reason are helpful in giving 
us credible information respecting the nature of reality. Indeed, 
even reason and revelation come to be regarded as authentic 
only if they are the outcome of long and arduous moral and 
spiritual culture Insights and truths which have already been 
experienced and which, for those who are merely treading on the 
Spiritual path, are mere sign-posts, are themselves to be verified 
in one’s own personal experience. As Radhakrishnan points 
out: °* Ordinarily the study of the Vedas is a quickening influence. 
But when once we have the awakening which is sufficient unto 
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itself, we need no external aid and so pass beyond Sahdahrahma 
or any institutional guidance. One who proposes to cross a 
river needs a boat, but ‘let him no longer use the Law asa 
means of arrival when he has arrived’. (Majjhime WNikdya, 
1, 135)°" 130 


These methods of knowledge are indeed continuous with 
one another and lead to God-realisation. Since these methods 
of knowiedge. thus, are not contradictory to one another, but 
are reciprocally complementary, one should start with belief in 
their validity antil one is confronted by any evidence 
fncompatible with them. It is in the light, therefore, of the 
integrity, oneness and fundamental unity of all these sources of 
knowledge that any real progress can be made in the textual 
interpretation of scriptures. 


Revelation, Authority and Scripture, if they are claimed to 
be divine and infallible and to contain the verdict of God, 
cannot consist of mutually contradictory of incoherent 
statements. The experiences which they set forth being 
coherent, the rules for the interpretation of them must be strictly 
adhered to. It is the realisation of this need that led to the 
origin of the Mimamsd@ school of philosophy of Jaimini which 
has laid down rules for the interpretation of the reverted texts. 
In the matter of the interpretation of the texts of the scriptures, 
their competence and validity is still unquestioned. 


II. Pantheistic Interpretation of the Upanisads 


We have now to examine the widespread view put forward 
mostly by Western writers that Hindu scriptures do not support 
the theistic view of reality and that one cannot hope to find in 
them any systematic, coherent doctrine of a personal, self- 
revealing, self-dcete:mining God, a conscious relation to whom or 
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& personal intercourse alone with whom can be designated 
religion. Sir Charles Eliot, the author of three bulky volumes 
on Hinduism and Buddhism, says: ‘‘ All Indian theism seems to 
me to have a pantheistic tinge and India is certainly the classicg 
land of Pantheism ’?131 Hinduism produces systems which can 
hardly be refused the name of religion and yet are hardly 
theistic.182 ‘‘Immortality is not necessary for religion, nor is 
God the fall Absolute, the ulttmate truth.’?133  ‘*‘ Monotheism 
has always a pantheistic tinge."!34 The learned author makes 
the sweeping generalisation that “pantheism in India is not a 
philosophical speculation; it is a habit of mind; that is to say, 
the pantheistic view is a real basis of Indian religious 
thought.” 198 


Sir Charles Eliot is one amongst many who have put forward 
similar estimates of Hinduism. The well-known philosopher 
and psychologist, William James, brands Hinduism as monistic : 
“*There are moments of discouragement in us all, when we are 
sick of self and tired of vainly striving. Our own life breaks 
down, and we fall into the attitude of the prodigal son. We 
mistrust the chances of things. We want a universe where we 
can just give up, fall on our father’s neck, and be absorbed into 
the absolute life as adrop of water melts into the river or the 
sea, The peace and rest, the security desiderated at such 
moments is security against the bewildering accidents of so 
much finite experience. Nirvana means safety from this ever- 
lasting round of adventures of which the world of sense consists. 
The Hindoo and the Buddhist, for this is essentially their 


131. Hinduism an Buddhism, Vol.1, pp.c, cl, Routledge & Kegan 
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attitude, are simply afraid, afraid of more experience, afraid of 
life. And to men of this complexion, religious monism comes 
with its consoling words: ‘ All is needed and essential—even you 
with your sick soul and heart. All are one with God, and with 
God all is well. The everlasting arms are beneath, whether in 
the world of finite appearance you seem to fail or to succeed’. 
There can be no doubt that when men are reduced to their last 
sick extremity, absolutism is the only saving scheme. 
Pluralistic moralism simply makes their teeth chatter, it 
refrigerates the very heart within their breast ’’.136 


Dean Rashdall alleges that Hinduism adheres to the 
pantheistic view of reality which is all-inclusive in character so 
that no room is left for other orders of reality.137 E. L. Mascall 
also treats Hinduism and Buddhism as akin to each other and 
contrasts the Western view of religion with the Hindu view by 
saying that while personality is fundamental to the former, it 
carries no meaning to the Jatter.188 Even the fact that in recent 
Indian thought, however, the traditional advaita has undergone 
radical transformation and reinterpretation in which the values 
of the world are reaffirmed, is taken to be evidence of the 
influence of Christianity. 


The French thinker, Bergson, observes: ‘“‘A complete 
mysticism would have reached this point. It is perhaps to be 
met with in India, but much later. That enthusiastic charity, 
that mysticism comparable to the mysticism of Christianity, we 
find in a Ramakrishna or a Vivekananda, to take only the most 
recent examples. But Christianity, and this is just the point, 
had come into the world in the interval. Its influence on 
India—gone over meanwhile to Islamism—was superficial 
enough, but to the soul that is predisposed a mere hint, the 
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slightest token, is enough. But let us suppose even. that the 
direct action of Christianity, as a dogma, has been practically 
nil in India. Since it has impregnated the whole of Western 
civilization, one breathes it, like a perfume, in everything which 
this civilization brings in its wake. Industrialism itself. as we shal} 
try to prove, springs indirectly from it And it was industrialism, 
it was our Western civilization, which unloosed the mysticisa 
of a Ramakrishna or a Vivekananda. This burning, active 
mysticism could never have been kindled in the days when the 
Hindu felt be was crushed by Nature and when no human 
intervention was of any avail. What could be done when 
inevitable famine doomed millions of wretches to die of | 
Starvation? The principal origin of Hindu pessimism lay in this 
helplessness ’’,139 


IH. Post-Sankarite Theistic Interpretation 


It is not necessary to weary the reader with simitar other 
estimates of Hinduism. What has been cited above serves only 
to remind us of the coldssat ignorance even among the best 
minds of the world about the true genius of Hinduism. 
Naturally this calls for an examination of such statements by 
reference to the scriptures of Hinduism. 


The observation has already been made that though some 
of the above accusations can be true of the advaita doctrine, they 
cah never apply to other forms of Hinduism of which belief in 
the personality of God and in the different orders of reality and 
also in the reality of the world and the individual self form the 
core and essence Here it is both surprising and amusing to 
find that to such a learned author as Sir Charles Eliot, even 
Ramanoja’s view appears to be semi-pantheistic.140 When we 
look at the development of Indian religious thought, through 
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so many Stages, it seems natural that Western scholars should 
have arrived at such a conclusion. What they found in 
Hinduism was the inevitable consequence of the interpretation 
of Hindu scriptures at a time when Buddhism hada firm grip 
on the Indian mind and when they could not be expounded 
without incorporating in them a high percentage of the 
doctrines of the prevailing contemporary faith it was the 
ambition of Hindu thinkers at that time to attack. This is 
the impression of Hinduism that one receives from the 
commentaries written by Satkaradcirya on the Upanisads, the 
Bhagavadgité and the Brahma-sitras. 


In the history of Indian religious thought, Buddhism 
initiated a radical departure from the realistic thought of the 
Vedas and the Upanigads when it metamorphosed the Upanisadic 
doctrine of the relative reality of the world into that of 
momentariness and ultimately established on philosophical 
grounds the falsity of the world. While in the Upanigads 
emphasis is laid on the transformation and sublimation of 
desires, Buddhism taught escape from the weary round of 
existence as the ultimate goal of life and extinction of will as 
the means to its attainment. In early Buddhism the very 
personality of the self was condemned as the root causé of all 
evil. In such a philosophical attitude, action can have no 
significant value. 


Gaugapada, who attempted to interpret the Upanigads 
for the first timé on Buddhist lines, extracted from them a body 
of doctrines very much similar in spirit and import to Buddhism. 
His affiliation to Buddhism was so unqualified that Dasgupta 
suspects him to be a Buddhist.14! 


**Gaudapida,” he says, ‘“‘assimilated all the Buddhist 
Sinyavdda and Vijndnasada teachings, and thought that these 
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held good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upanisads. It 
is immaterial whether he was a Hindu or Buddhist, so long as 
we are sure that he had the highest respect forthe Buddha and 
for the teachings which he believed to be his. Gaudapada took 
the smallest Upanigads to comment upon, probably because he 
wished to give his opinions, unrestricted by the textual 
limitations of the bigger ones. His main emphasis is on the 
thesis that the great Buddhist truth of indefinable and 
unspeakable vijmdna or vacuity would hold good of the highest 
dtman of the Upanigads, and he thus laid the foundation of a revival 
of the Upaniszd studies on Buddhist lines. How far the Upanisads 
guaranteed in detail the truth of Gaudapada’s views, it was left 
for his disciple, the great Saftkara, to examine and explain’’.142 
Advaita Vedanta has such a high percentage of Buddhist doctrines 
in it, that Dasgupta slong with many other traditional exponents 
of the Upanigads treat it to be no better than a compound of 
Vijndnavdda and Sinyavdda Buddhism.143 


Again: ‘‘ There seems to be little doubt that these Upanigadic 
interpretations were very much influenced by the development 
of Buddhistic Idealism, and we know that Santarakgita said that 
his only point of quarre} with the followers of the Upanisads was 
in the fact that they admitted one eternal consciousness as the 
ultimate principle, whereas he admitted only parallel series of 
consciousness. It may, however, be remembered that there are 
many important Buddhistic idealists, such as Asvaghosa, 
Asaiga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati and others, who admitted one 
eternal consciousness as the ultimate principle ’’,144 


Therefore, he observes: ‘It seems pirticularly significant 
that Saikara should credit Gaudapada and not Badarayana with 
recovering the Upanigad creed °*.148 
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If therefore Hinduism is what Adoaita represents it to be, 
then the above allegations can be said to hold true of it. But 
Hinduism is more than what Adeaita represents it to be. Advaita 
is not true of the whole of Hinduism. 


Hinduism as understood by Western writers, some of whose 
estimates have been glven above, is not real Hinduism and does 
not represent the religion which is popular with the Indian 
people at large. Though such remarks are, of course, not 
warranted by the basic Veddntic literature, i.e., the Upanigads, 
the Bhagavadzita and the Brahma-siiras, they are bound to 
exercise a powerful hold on such students of Hinduism as have 
no access to the texts themselves, Jeading consequently to the 
continuance of an utterly distorted view of Indian religious 
thought. 


The religion and philosophy of Visigtadvaita, as taught and 
consolidated by Ramanuja, Vedanta Degika and other dearyas in 
the same line of thinking, have already dispelled such wrong 
notions. In merely reprodecing them in another language, one 
cannot certainly claim any originality. However, it is a 
cummonplace that eternal spiritual troths always neood 
restatement and reafficmation in the language and idiom 
characteristic of every epoch. The task of making Hinduism 
intelligible to the modern mind, may be rendered easier and 
more effective by expressing it in the language and idiom of 
modern times, and I therefore consider it more helpful to restate 
the standpoint of Visistadvaita in the light of the interpretations 
of the texts of scriptures advanced by the celebrated @cdryas in 
this schoo) of thought and religion. 


I shall concentrate on the Upaniguds and the Bhagavadgit# 
and try to show in the light of the Viéiggadvaita interpretation 
of them that the conception of God as a self-conscious, self- 
revealing aad self-determining reality, one with whom personal 
relationship can be established and the most appropriate form 
of reiationship with whom is that of prayer, worship sod 
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meditation, to whom the ordinary human response is one of 
devotion and surrender, has been most explicitly set forth. The 
Upanisads, it may be noted at the very outset, cannot be placed 
on the same footing as the Christian Bible which is obviously a 
historical record not only of God in action, but also of the 
Hebrew and Christian races in action. In that reference, one 
can certainly form no notion of God except the one that 
emphasizes the pesronal relationship of God with man. The 
language of the Upanigads is quite different because in them 
one does not so much come across man’s dealings with God 
even in his day-to-day affairs, in political or economic 
ctises, as abstract statements and generalisations of the 
nature of God, though these latter involve explicit affirmation 
of the personal form of relationship between God and man. 
This must not, however, create the misleading impression that 
there is no place in them for giving expression to man’s relations 
with God orto the experience of his communion or personal 
intercourse with Him, and for the statement of the concrete forms 
of the nature, content and value of his relationship with God. 


It would be an utterly erroneous estimate of the Upanigadic 
view of God to hold, as is conventionally done, that in it there 
ts no room for religious concepts indicative of God’s intimate 
relation with man such as as is suggested in the doctrine of 
grace, for exampte. The doctrine of God as persona] has many 
implications as regards the destiny of the finite individual and 
of the way in which communion with Him can be established. 
I am convinced that one can, if one approaches the Upanisads 
with a non-partisan attitude, find these doctrines very clearly 
set forth in them. No doubt, the Upanisads emphasize, by 
adopting u negative terminology, the transcendence of God and 
His mysterious noture incomprehensible to the finite intelligence 
of man. But this is not peculiar to the monistic or pantheistic 
view of God alone. It figures prominently in the theistic 
context aswell. Similarly, there are passages that seem, on a 
supz.iicial view, to support the numerical identity of God and 
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mao. Buta closer examination of the contexts in which such 
statements appear, reveals that they aim at bringing bome to 
our minds not that God and man are ontologically one, but that 
they are distinct spiritual principles, though in essence they 
possess an identical nature as centres of consciousness 


By way of a preliminary to the theistic interpretation of the 
Upanigads, it seems necessary to refer to the broad outlines of the 
point of view for which support is sought in them. These remarks 
are being made only by way of intellectual preparation for 
interpreting the Upanigads in a new light. Of course, in 
connection with such works as the Upenigads, much depends 
upon the way one looks atthem. It is not very difficult t 
extract a philosophy or a system of religious doctrines which is 
consistent with them, in the sense that all the texts in them 
deserve to recelve the same respect and that no distinction is 
made among them with the intention of proving that while 
some doctrines are affirmed in them which are primary, others 
are definitely therefore secondary in importance. 


So far as the Bhagavadgita is concerned, the stanzas in 
which its doctrines have been set forth, are so clear and 
unambiguous that a serious student can very easily decide 
whether others who interpret them are right or wrong. Hence 
in the treatment of scriptural sanction for the Visistadvaita 
doctrine of personal God I shall try to point out how the 
theistic view of existence rather than the monistic is what the 
author of the Bhagacadgita propounds. It would be helpful 
in this connection to point to the glaring mistakes made by the 
proponents of monism. 


IV. Nature of Ultimate Reality 


Interpretations of the Upanigads, whether pantbeistic or 
theistic, leave no doubt as to their view that the ultimate 
reality is spiritual in nature, this spirituality of the ultimate 
principle deing stated generally by reference to the creation of 
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the world. Thus, in the Chasdogya Upanisad (VI. 2.1), the 
well-known text, “In the beginning, my dear, this world was 
just Being (sat), one only, without a second ’’,148 is immediately 
qualified by another text (VI. 2. 3) which says: ‘‘It bethought 
itself: ‘ Would that I were many! Let me procreate myself.’ 
Tt emitted heat. That heat bethought itself: ‘Would that I 
were many! Let me procreate myself’, It emitted water. 
Therefore, whenever a person gricves or perspires from heat, thon 
water (i.e., cither tears or perspiration) is produced.” 347 In 
the Aifarcya (1. 1.1), we read: *‘In the beginning, Aiman (Self, 
Soul), verily, one only, was here, no other winking thing 
whatever. He bethought himself: ‘Let me. now. create 
worlds.’ "148 In the Brhddrapyaka Upanigad (I. 4. 3), the ultimate 
principle or Brahman is stated to have been bored with His 
loneliness ; by way of overcoming it, He divided Himself into 
the many things and beings of the world. For it is declared 
that ‘“*no one with a self-contained, self-centred or lonely 
existence is capabie of enjoying himself.”"149 The same idea is 
repeated in the Taittiriya Upanisad (11.6) when it preelaims : 
““He desired: ‘Would that I were many! Let me procreate 
myself’. He performed susterity. Having performed austerity, 
He created this whole world, whatever there is here. Having 
created it, into it, indeed, He entere@. Having entered it, He 
became both the actaal (sat) and the yon (éyat), both the defined 
{nirukia) and the undefined, both the based and the non-based, 
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both the conscious (vij#dnc) and the unconscious, both the real 
(satya) and the false (azria). As the real, He became whatever 
there is here. That is what they call the real.’"150 


There is no warrant, therefore, for the commonplace view 
that the early Upanigads differ from the later ones in being 
pantheistic or monistic rather than theistic. It is said that only 
in the later Upanigads like the Svet&deatara, the Mugdaka, the 
Katha and so on, the Hindu mind steadily advanced in its 
metaphysical thinking from monism and pantheism to theism. 
This opinion is generally upheld in academic circles even at the 
present time when they need a more faithful, critical and 
dispassionate study and interpretation Asa matter of fact, if 
one closely scrutinises even the early Upanigads, one caunot Fail 
to find'in them the presentation of the doctrine of Personal God. 
There is no discontinuity between the early and the later 
Upanisads, no abrupt transition from pantheism to theism. 


Whether the weight of the texts in the early Upanisads falls 
on the theistic view of God or on the monistic or pantheistic side 
can be settled only after a very intensive and dispassionate study 
to ascertain whether, so far as the cature of reality is concerned, 
only bare intelligence 1s affirmed of it or whether, together with 
intelligence, will also is attributed to it. One of the important 
points in which pantheism or monism differs from theism iz the 
treatment by the former of the Ultimate Reality as bare 
intelligence utterly destitute of will. 


Those who extract a monistic view out of the early 
Upanigads are intent upon trying to prove that the conception of 
God as the Supreme Intelligence and Will is alien to their spirit 
and that their emphasis falls on the assertion that it is of the 
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nature of pure consciousness or bare intelligence. It is vitally 
important to bear im mind here that if it is true that all the 
Upanigads emphatically affirm that the Ultimate Reality at the 
root of the universe is a self, then they cannot make the mistake 
of not instructing us how. it isa self. It is possible thatas the 
conception of self is familiar, they might not have cared to 
explain what the term means. And aseverybody knows what it 
means, what attributes it possesses and what functions it 
petforms, they might not have considered it necessary to 
expound the idea of God as a self or a¢ a personality after the 
fashion of 2 modern text-book of theology or religion. 


But it cannot be denied that even the early Upanisads have 
put forward a systematic doctrine of the Ultimate Reality as 
personal God and not as mere impersonal intelligence. It is the 
singular contribution of the long line of thinkers of the 
Visigtadvaita school, like Yamunacarya, Ramanujacarya, Vedanta 
Deéika and others to establish beyond the possibility of any 
shred of doubt, that the Upanisads advocate the doctrine of a 
personal God, as it was not possible for the thinkers of the 
Upanisads to conceive of the self as otherwise than personal. 
Safkara, however, bas fixed his eyes mostly on such texts as 
concentrate on mere intelligence or thought, so that one could 
interpret such statements in the monistic sense, holding that 
Brahman is mere intelligence and not also the owner of 
intelligence. But the language of the Upanisads is archaic and 
fn them, the function of even the substantives which are mostly 
abstract nouns, is to express the attribute of that with 
which they are juxtaposed. The intention, doubtless, is not ta 
teach that Brahman is mere intelligence and not the owner of 
both intelligence and will. The final decision on such matters 
has already been given by Badarayaga, who has pointed out that 
a thing is afirmed to be that which it possesses as its essential 
attribute.151 Bat, apart from this, it is not true that only such 
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statemente as do not make any distinction in terms of substance 
and attributes between God and His nature, are to be found in 
the Upanizads. Raminuja bas called attention to numerous 
texts that describe Brahmen as possessing many attribute. 
Thua, we bave the declaration that one who knows the bliss of 
Brahman has nothing to fear 183 This clearly indicates Brahman 
as the substence and bliss as His attribute and the relationship 
of the finite self with God as exemplified in the subject- 
object relationship. 


The very fact that the thinkers of the Ufunisads do not make 
a hard and fast distinction between such texts as merely indigate 
Brakman by His essence or nature and such other texts as make a 
distinction between Brahmen and His nature and the attributes 
which He possesses demonstrates conclusively that it is far from 
their intention to think of the Ultimate Reality or Brahman ns 
being mere impersonal intelligence and as having therefore no 
personality. In fact, Brahman as mere impersonal intelligence 
cabnet be the source of that supreme joy and of redemption 
from all sorrawa—which is the destiny of the finite self. If these 
thinkers were serious and uncompromising on the Supreme 
Reality being impersonal, they would not have made any effort 
towards miking the personality or the concrete nature of God 
intelligible to us not merely by affirming His existence, but also 
by endeavouring to tell us what God after all means definitely 
to us and how, therefore, the term ‘God’ has a definite 
connotation. The texts, therefore, must not be taken in 
isolation or abstraction from one another; because such a 
distinction has never been made by the Upanigads themselves. 
If they hypostatized the finite individual himself in his personal 
aspect as God, they would rank as no better than psychology or 
anthropology. But anthropology or psychology is not theology. 
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Even in the early Upanigads metaphysics or the inquiry into 
the nature of the Ultimate Reality is theology or inquiry into 
the nature of God, as they teach us that Brahman is the Supreme 
Person. The conception of Brahman asa Purusa or a person is 
emphatically taught in the Chandogya and the Brhaddranyaka 
The Mundaka Upanigad {¥ 2.13) tells us that Brahmavidyd or 
metaphysics enables us to know the Puruga or the Person.153 


Although the Mundaka is reckoned among the later 
Upanisads, it cannot be said that it puts forward a conception of 
Brahmavidya or metaphysics which is utterly different from that 
of the early Upanisads. Brahmavidya or systematic knowledge 
Of the Supreme Person cannot be supposed to propound the 
doctrine of the Impersonal Absolute. Nor can we think that. 
instead of regarding such knowledge as the supreme object of 
their inquiry, the thinkers of the Upanisads were involved in 
vague metaphysical abstractions which have no meanifg for man, 
howsoever high their value in the sphere of empty dialectic. 
They could not have been in search of such a power or force 
behind the universe as has no meaning for man and is not such 
that, a8 modern existentialists tell us, the relationship with Him 
is not existential. In fact, the whole thinking of the Upanisads, 
though not existential in the modern sense of the term, is 
certainly existential in spirit in the sease that any talk about it 
would be utterly pointless if Brahman had no meaning for man. 
In other words, it is just becanse Brahman or God had a definite 
meaning for him that they entered upon their inquiry. 


¥. Theistic Emphasis in Radhakrishnan’s Interpretation 
of the * Upanisads’ 


In some brilliant studies of the Upanisads, a resolute 
attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the Upanisadic 
view of Reality and its relation to the world and the finite 
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human individual. In the fairly elaborate exposition of the 
philosophy of the Upanisads, for example, in his Indtan Philosophy 
(Vol. 1), Radbakrishnan has dispelled all such misconceptions as 
Western writers Were sccusiomed to advance in their distorted 
and misleading accounts of them. He has definitely done much 
to make the Western mind understand that a pe-.imistic and 
impersonal view of existence is not taught in the U'paniyads. 
Moreover, he has convincingly shown that it is not abstract 
monism but rather a concrete monism, not the denial of 
plurality and difference as such, but rather plurality and 
difference as the revelation and expression of Brahman, not the 
falsity of the world but rather its reality, that has been taught iu 
the U'paniga l:. 


Such an inte: pretation of the philosophy of the Upanigads is 
really in consonsiice with the tenets of Visistadvaita or 
Ram4nuja’s interpretation of them. Even though Radhakrishnan 
has immense regard for the genius of Sankiricirya, the limitations 
of his interpretation of the Upanisads do not escape his notice. 
He has frankly admitted that the anxiety on Sadkara's part 
to reconcile the incompatible currents of thought of Buddhism 
and the U'panisads is responsible for the inconsistencies and 
contradictions that affect the integrity of his thinking, He 
observes that S:fikara souzht to show that Vedanta could satisfy 
even those brought up in or influenced by Buddhist ways of 
thinking The difficulty in the task was that while the ancient 
siges of India ‘‘believed in all-embracing divinity ’’ and 
condemned voluptuous indulgence witbour dew nding the 
renunciation of “the dJzatsof the world“, Baddhism denied 
the need for belief in God and advocated 4.tndr. wai from the 
world. So ‘“Sadkara, without touching the root p-in:iples of 
Vedintism, grafted on to it the Buddhistic principles of maya 
and monasticism.” Unable to give up God or the Absolute, 
he yet agrees with the Buddhist in holding the fiuite to be unreal. 
In that case ‘his Absolute becomes something is which all fs 
lost gad nothing is found again,” as ‘‘ even pe.manence becomes 
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reduced to unreality”’. However, Saikara looks upon the 
Absolute as ‘“‘pure affirmation or fulness of being”. “‘ Here 
und there,” Radhakrishasn goes on, ‘‘ we come across passages 
where Samkara holds to the right view of the relation between 
the world and the Absolute. But these have lost their force, as 
passages pointing to an opposite view are to be met with 
frequently in Sashkara’s writings, and as the interpreters of 
Sambkara’s system have practically ignored it. But there is no 
denying that the positive method Sathkara intends to pursue as 
@ Vedintin and the negative method he does sometimes pursue 
as oan interpreter of Buddhism, ¢nd in conflict and 
contradiction '’.104 


Radhakrishnan indeed thinks that advatia is a revised version 
of Madhyamika metaphysics ion Vedie terminology: “‘ Through 
the influence of Buddhism and its schools, the non-dual nature 
of reality and the phenomenal nature of the world came to be 
emphasised in the systems of Gaudapada and Samkara. As a 
toatter of fact, such an advaitic philosophy seems to be only a 
revised version of the Madhyamika metaphysics in Vedic 
terminology. The religious reconstruction of the epics and the 
Bhegavadgiid and the theistic emphasis in the Nyaya, led to the 
development of the Visigtidvaita, or modified monism of 
Ramanej. As a matter of fact, the non-dualists or Advaitins 
are called Pariguddha Saugatas or purified Buddhists, and the 
Visitadvaitins Pariguddha Naiyayikas or purified Nyaya 
followers ’’,188 


The above estimate of Santkara’s interpretation of the 
U'panigads serves to remind us that much that is usually grafted 
on the Upanigads does not really represent their original 
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teachings Dr. S.N. Dasgupta says: ‘‘ Satkara and his followers 
borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism from the 
Buddhists. His Brahman was very much like the fiiaya of 
Nagarjuna. It is difficult indeed to distinguish between pure 
being and pure non-being as a category. The debts of Satkara 
to the self-luminosity of the Vijfiinavida Buddhism can bardly 
be overestimated. There seems to be much truth in the 
accusations against Sadkara by Vijfigna Bhikgu and others that 
he was a hidden Buddhist himself. I am Jed to think that 
Satkara’s philosophy is largely a compound of Vijdadnavada and 
S$0nyavida Buddhism with the Upanigad notion of the permanence 
of self superadded ’’.186 


If the monistic interpretation of the U'panisads does not 
represent their true genius or spirit, then attempts should be 
made for extracting a philosophy out of them which does justice 
to all of them as a whole. The exposition of the Upanisads by 
Radhakrishnan is certainly @ positive contribution ia this 
direction. But, so far as the nature of the Ultimate Reality as 
a self-revealing, self-determining intelligence and will is 
concerned, be has left us with mere vagne suggestions. The 
establishment of the doctrine of Brakman as such a reality would 
have certainly marked a turning point in the history of the 
textual interpretation of Hindu scriptures. The exposition of 
such ideas a» have been only vaguely suggested in the Upanigads, 
serving to prove that Brakman is no mere abstract intelligence 
but supreme will also, in no way different from what the 
Western mind understands the term to point to, youd have 
been a great achievement for the human mind. 


The long line of Vedintic teachers headed by Ramarujgcarya 
has achieved remarkable success in this field. “Much remains 
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still to be done by way of making the same ideas accessible to 
the Western mind. Taking into account, therefore, this modern 
necessity of making Indian concepts and ideas uaderstandable to 
the Western mind, I have made an earnest attempt towards the 
clear exposition of the philosophical and theological conceptions 
of Visistadvaita so that no longer any room may be left for 
misguided estimates of the Hindu outlook on spiritual 
values. 


Language and thought are very closely related, and they 
certainly bear in them the imprint of the genius of a nation. 
Difference in the language used as the medium of the communi- 
cation of ideas and thoughts being unavoidable, it is not at all 
surprising that the guiding principles of our life and culture are 
misunderstood or denounced by others. But I venture to say 
that if we realise the importance of the communication of our 
ideas in the terminology of the West, the great psychological 
distance between the East and the West can be removed. Now 
the Western theologian emphasises a sharp difference between 
the West and the East in the sphere of religious thought by 
superciliously rejecting the claim that the notion of the Ultimate 
Reality as a self-revealing and self-manifesting individual, 
‘personal being is integral to the latter’s way of thinking. Our 
attempt at the clarification of the whole train of thinking of the 
Upanisads has been focused on the repudiation of such a 
misinformed and untenable assessment of Hindu thought. 


If the Upenisads teach any doctrine of the Ultimate Reality, 
it is certainly that of a self-revealing, self-determining and self- 
manifesting mind with the centre of unity in itself, seeking its 
expression in the world of plurality and difference which is the 
revelation of its purpose. This is evidently the-doctrine of the 
Infinite Mind with self-conscious intelligence and will 
constituting Its nature. Thus, in the Taittiriya Aranyaka one 
meets with a clear conception of reality as self-determining and 
‘s€lf-revealing. It is said that Brahman Himself determined 
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Himeelf.157 Brahman possesses the power of self-limitation. 
Similarly, it is said that He desired to multiply Himself into 
the many.158 Brahman is not free from desire and will, because 
it is asa result of His desire and self-determining will that He 
outgrew His self-contained existence, His loneliness, and 
transformed Himself into the many. That is to say, He desired 
to reveal Himself through the names and forms of the world or 
through the things and beings of the world. 


It is impossible for us to think that white the Upanisads 
affirmed, over and over again, their belief in the existence of 
the Supreme Mind at the root of the universe, they did not mean 
anything meaningful or concrete by the term. It is no wse 
conceding that Ziman or spirit is the first and final cause of the 
universe, if all that is implied in the concept, all that we mean 
when we utter the term, is excluded from it, reducing the highest 
reatity to a bare abstraction In fact. to declire thot which is 
discerned to be ultimate, the most concrete, all-comprehersive 
and all-inclusive, to be an unknown ¥ amounts to se'f-contra- 
diction 


Brahman, invariably affirmed to be spiritual in nature, and 
yet stripped of alt the determinations and characteristic features 
attributed to It, becomes no better than an anknown brute fact 
belonging to the same species as the facts of the physica} order. 
The Upanigads cannot be accused of accounting for our 
experience of the world and of all things and beings in it, ia 
terms of a Brahman who is destitete of a concrete personality 
and hardly any better than an empty idea. In other words, the 
term ‘ Aiman’ is never connotative of pure consckousness, as 
the proponents of absolute monism contend. The thinkers of the 
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Upanisads seem to make out that the Atman is pure consciousness, 
not because It does not possess those characteristic features 
which are commonly experienced by us, but because Its 
psychical properties and characteristics are not the products of 
extrinsic physical or corporeal conditions or circumstances. 
This is the legitimate meaning of Atman as pure consciousness. 
There is in the Upanisads no trace of the advaitic distinction 
between the transcendenta] and the empirical consciousness, 
for all the experiences in which the Atman expresses Itself 
really belong to It intrinsically. Brahman, therefore, has desires 
and has the power to limit Himself. The power of self- 
limitation belongs exclusively to the spirit or the Atman. It 
would be utterly erroneous to hold that Brahman in the Upanigads 
has no desire and no will. In the references heré quoted, clear 
indications of the possession of the power of self-limitation and 
self-determination are to be found. It is in virtue of this power 
of self-determination and self-revelation that in many passages 
of the Upanigads, Brahman has been stated to have transformed 
the previously existing world from an unmanifest form to a 
manifest one. Lest we should lapse into the error of thinking 
either that the world is not grounded ina spiritual reality or that 
Brahman has no concern for the world, the Upanigads remind us, 
again and again, of the power of self-limitation that He 
possesses in virtue of which He divides Himself into plurality 
and difference. ‘He becomes one’; ‘He becomes two’; ‘He 
becomes five’.189 In fact, Satkara comes to accept the 
Ramanujist point of view of the inseparable relation of the 
world (aprthaksiddhi} with God, when he vindicates the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of the effect in the cause. 


He argues: ‘* Whatever does not exist in something (which 
constitutes its essence, substance or stuff) is not produced out 
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of it; for example, oil is not produced ont of sand. Hence it 
follows that because of non-differer:: (between the cause and 
the effect) prior to the production (of the effect), the effect, 
even after it is produced, continues to be son-d-fferent from the 
cause. Further, as the cause, Brahman who exists in all time 
never suffers any change in regard to Its existence, so also the 
effect, the world, existing in all the three times, does not suffer 
any change in regard to its existence. But since, again, reality 
is one only, it follows that the effect is non-different from the 
cause.” 100 Satkara admits the reality of the world here. Hf 
the world exists in some form or other always, how cin it be a 
Product of illusion? The plain meaning of such statements 
cannot be understood if Brakman does not possess the power of 
self-limitation. Strippei of this power, Brahman cannot be 
infinite, omnipotent and intelligent After this brief 
introduction to the teachings of the Upanigads, we may now take 
up a few of them individually for more detailed study. 


VI. Chandogya Upanisad 


Of all the older Upanigads the Chdndogya and the 
Brhddranyaka are esteemed as providing us with the most 
decisive backgrounds of philosophical thinking. All Vedic 
teachers, theistic and non-theistic, count upon them as lending 
support to their philosophical end religious doctrines. Both the 
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Chandogya and the Bri:tairapyaka belong to the earlier Brahmaga 
literature and contain philosophical materials interlaced with 
ritualistic details. The very fact that they deal also with the 
erforaance of sacrifices and give details about rituals proves 
their carly date. There is no disagreement among scholars 
about this. Not only do we get in these Upanisads an insight 
into the nature of contemporary social structure, but also a 
Clear articulation of the philosophical opinions entertained by 
Prominent thinkers. From these philosophical opinions and 
doctrines, we can formulate the definite philosophical point of 
view which engaged their attention and absorbed their whole 
thinking. 


At the very outset, we must point out that these Upanigads, 
though abounding in philosophical and religious discussions, are 
nevertheless not completely hostile to the earlier ritualistic 
religion. Though indica.iaz a transition from the earlier 
ritualistic r-ii.ivn, they cannot be said to condemn it completely. 
It would be a flagrant error to hold that there is an unmediated 
Opposition between th: earlier Brdhmaga literature and the 
Upanisadie thinking. The Usanigads is a whole attack the earlier 
ritualistic religion considered as an end in itself, but not if 
regarded as a subordinate means to the higher interests of moral 
and spiritual life. Both the Cizdozya and the Brhdaranyaka 
give a symbolic in.erpretation to the cult of sacrifices and rituals, 
tasicad of rejecting it wholesale. According to the traditional 
orthodox view, the Usaviz:Js are continuous with the Vedas ; 
itetead of rete a galtoget’ <4 the cartier sacrificial religion, they 
put such an: .2pictation on it as makes the human mind itself 
rise sizad'.. to the perspective of higher spiritual truths, 


But there is a differ.r . of outlook between the Chandogya 
and the Br’ 2a: r-ya%a to which gclulars have cailed attention. 
Prof. Hirlyanna observes that the Chdndogya and the 
Bri liraryi\- differ from each other in advocating what ke calls 
the cosmic and acosmic phi!vsopuical doctrines. He describes 
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the world outlook of the Chandogya Upavisal as sip 3) raid Matt 
which seeks to establish the reality of the world along with that 
of its Creator or the Ultimate Cause to which it can be traced. 
In the nigprapanca-odda of the Brhaddrapyaka Uparizad, emphasis 
is laid more on the nature of Brahman than on the world, so that 
the exclusive attention paid to the former often results in 
excluding from it the reality of the latter. In order, therefore, 
to ascertain the nature of the philosophical doctrines of both 
the Upanisa is, it is necessary to dwell upon the positive doctrines 
of the Chandogya Upanigad before we scrutinise those of the 
Brkaddrapyzka Upanigad. t is more appropriate to consider 
what the positive conceptions of the former are than to dwell 
upon any predominantly negative concepts, if this view of 
Prof. Hiriyanna is held to be incontestable. 


Closer study of Upanisads as a whole does not warrant such 
® generalisation as that their conclusions and insights may be 
taken to be so diametrically opposed to one another that no 
single coherent and systematic philosophical and religious 
system can be extracted fram them. The fact that many 
attempts have been made in the past to extract such a cqnsistent 
body of doctrines and beliefs from them is a clear hint at the 
truth of the conclusion that they were certainly regarded as 
putting forward one coherent system of thought. Badarkyaga’s 
Brahma-siitras is perhaps the most authentic record of such 
attempts made in ancient times, and from it we learn how «# 
systematic and coherent system of religious beliefs can be shown 
to have been upheld by Upanisatic thinkers. 


The distinctive feature of the Chdndogya Upanigad is its 
affirmation of the existence of God and His immanence ia it. 
Man in his ordinary unreflecting contact with the things of the 
world is prone to lose sight of God’s transcendence of it. Nor 
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does he show any awareness of any transcendent principle 
{mmanent in the world. The Chdadogya Upanisad lays stress not 
only on the existence of Brakman within the world, but also 
points out that nothing is real apart from Brahman. On the one 
hand it calls into question the doctrine of Brakman as abstract 
identity and, on the other hand, it teaches that the world is real 
only as it dep2nds upon God. The Upanisad turns the ordinary 
thinking of min fromthe multiplicity and difference of the 
world to the principle of unity in which it is grounded and 
rooted, and apirt from which itis deprived of its reality and 
existence. The tendency on the part of this Upanigad is not to 
deny plurality and multiplicity ss such, but plurality and 
multiplicity as separate from or independent of Brahman. 


The author of the Veddnta-sittras discusses thi:tytwo vidyds- 
of which fifteen have been taken by him from the Chandogya 
alone. The remaining seventeen are distributed over the other 
Upanigads In the opinion of the author of the Veddnta-siitras, 
tierefore, the Chdndogya Upanisad is decisively more important 
and significa.it than the other Upanisads in the determination of 
the nature of their teachings. The majority of the vidyds could 
have been taken from this Upanisad for the reason that they 
seemed to Bil irivani to be very close to his own views. 


Having regard to the general nature of the Chandogya 
Upanisad 2». outlined above, we may now examine the 
fundamental philosophical and religious doctrines propounded in 
it Froma purely philosophical point of view, the first five 
chapter; are nt significant, as they contain a good deal of non- 
philosvpnie.) auterials, with hardly any effort at a discussion of 
the nature of Ultimate Reality, the nature of the world, man’s 
relation to God and other subsidiary matters concerning 
ethics and rejigion. The last three chapters (6, 7 and 8) are 
philosophical, and we have to concentrate upon them. Since 
tradition pleces high value on the teachings of this Upanised, 
the pailosoplical and reiigious views set forth in it may be taken 
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to be decisive as to the nature of the general outlook to which 
philosophers at that time adhered. 


(a) THe Nature oF Uctimate ReALity: 


The Upanisads, even though they are regarded as revelation 
and are taken to be what have been ‘beard’, are not opposed to 
the method of natural theology, as they seem to start thinking 
about the nature and existence of God by reflecting upon the 
nature of the world. This explains why there is ‘no hard and 
fast line of demarcation between revealed religion and natural 
religion, so far as the Upanigads are concerned. Not only in the 
Chandogya, butin almost all the Upanigads, thinking about God 
has been prompted by the consideration of the nature of the 
world. Io almost all the Upanisads the question about the 
Ultimate Reality cancers the nature of the Bei:g from which 
ull things are born, to which they ultimately retuen end by which 
in their existence they are sustained. There is, therefore, no 4 
priori thinking. The first reality by which man in his experience 
13 confronted, is the given world, aad his thinking about 
himself and about God has to start with his thinking about the 
origin and nature of the given world. 


In the Chdndogya Upanigad, it is stated that this world was 
already existent in the beginning. The demonstrative pronoun, 
‘this’ (idam). has reference to this manifest world which existed 
in an unmanifest form in Brah.nan who is one without a second. 
Hence, this work absolutely excludes the possibility of any 
materialistic or naturalistic conception of the orgia of this 
world. To the objection as to how this universe which was 
non-existent became existent later, the reply given is that it was 
certainly existent, though in an unmaaifest form because being 
can by 10 means be supposed to be born of non-being.162 The 
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passage indubitably enunciates an idealistic view of reality, 
holding that Brahman, the Supreme Mind, was at the root of the 
universe and that it is by Him that it was brought from an 
unmanifest to the manifest form. Once again here we do not 
meet with any evidence of Brahman being regarded as impersonal, 
and without consciousness or will. On the contrary, in this 
passage itself, self-determination and will are attributed to God. 
It is declared that Brahman was prompted by the desire to 
multiply Himself in order to transcend His loneliness and to 
transform Himself into many.!63 In execution of His desire 
end will, it is said that He created fire and water and then food. 


Thus, at the very outset, the Upanisad starts with the 
conception of Brakman asa self-determining and self-revealing 
reality. Im attributing creative activity to God, it does not 
isolate Him from the world after He has created it, in the 
fashion of the eighteenth-century deism. Not only does God 
multiply Himself and create all the things and beings of the 
universe ; but having created them, He also enters into them as 
their permanent living power, so that it is through His entrance 
into the world that He differentiates Himself into all the names 
and forms of which it consists. 


The immanence of Brahman in all the things and beings of 
the world has been explained on the analogy of the existence of 
salt in water. Just as salt is inseparably blended with water, 
so also Brahman is present in all things, and it is because of His 
presence in all things that we do not have a conscious awareness 
of Him, just as we are not aware of the air we breathe, unless 
we suffer from suffocation. Our immediate awareness of God 
can be similarly explained. In this way the immanence of 
Brahmen in all things is established and our immediate intuition 
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of Him is hinted at. The analogy of salt and water disticguishes 
Brakman from all things which cannot exist without the 
immanence of God in them It tcaches. further, that just 
pecause Brahman is immanent in them, He transcends them also. 
lt is only the transcendent that can be immanent. Hence, 
although Brakman is immanent in the things of the world, in 
virtue of His transcendence, He is not affected by their 
LMperfections, The possibility of any atheistic identification of 
God and th: world is ruled out. In an aqucous solution of salt, 
though there is not a single drop of waiter without silt, salt and 
water are quite different from each other. Similarly, God and 
the world, though inseparable, are different from each other. 
Ontologically, they are different, though in existence they are 
olseparable. 


There is no stop: in this Upanisad either for such 
transcendence of God as sets Him always at a distance from the 
world and from the individual soul, or for His complete 
involvement in time and history. Such a transcendence assigned 
to God, reduces Him to the status of another finite being. The 
seers of the Upanisads cannot be accuse? of the glaring mistike 
of conceiving of the Infinite as excluding the finite altogether. 
If we closely scrutinise the passages in which God's relation to 
the world is exhibited, we find that transcendence and immanence 
have heen treated as complementary aspectsof the Divine, Not 
only is sucha view an indication of God as a really active 
nower in time and history, but from the point of view of 
religious conscioussess onty such a conception of the Deity can 
rightly command the homage of mankind to Him. The 
Chandogya Upanigad teaches us to take both the i..41ite and the 
finite tore’ rer. 


Accordingly, it would be cid culous to put an wcosmic inter- 
aretation upon sich texts It follows also that the Upanigad is 
interested not only in merely affirming the existence of God at 
the root of the universe, but also in assigning definite character~ 
otic features to Him and thus in distinguishing Him from 
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everything else. God here is viewed not only as having desired 
to create ard to multiply Himself, but also to give names and 
forms to all things. It is just this ect of giving names and forms 
that can be said to be the meaning of God’s creative activity. 


Such activity is intrinsic to God, because it is an indication 
of His essential character and cannot, therefore, be supposed to 
be determined and characterised by conditions existing outside 
Him, as if there were other positive principles accounting for 
the features belonging to Him. This is the error committed by 
advaita, For, if Brakman has @ self-contained existence and yet 
His powers and functions are caused by conditions existing 
outside Him. He turns out to be no better than a contingent 
being, drawing His content from some being of a higher order 
than His In thus thinking of Brahman and magnifying His 
transcendence, He is made an imperfect principle which cannot be 
the object of philosophical contemplation or religious adoration. 
Thus, from the emphasis on the reality of the world in this 
Upanigad, many of the characteristic features of God are 
shown as intel!igible only in the light of the universe by which 
we are confronted. It is through the world, therefore, that we 
understand what God is. This does not mean, however, that the 
nature of God is deduced from the nature of the world, but only 
that the nature of the world being what it is, it cannot be a 
self-contained existence and its explanation can be sought 
for only in something having self-contained reality and existence, 
i.e., Brahman, This is explicitly indicated in the assertion 
implicit in God being *Tajjaldn’, that is, that from which ali 
creatures are born, by which they are sustained in their existence 
and to which they ultimately return. Thinking about God starts 
from thinking about the world. 


The text concentrates on the contingency of the finite things 
and creatures and, as we proceed further, a radical distinction is 
drawn between the finite and the infinite in terms of the former 
being contingent and as not being the sowrce of what can give 
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us ultimate satisfaction, as contrasted with the latter which 
alone is such a source of eternal happiness. The contingency, 
however, of the finite order is not a denial of its reafity. 
because it is said that they are all contained in Brahman and that 
they have Brahman as the Sat as their final source.164 Time and 
history ‘are regarded as real, not independently and in 
a s.actinn fem the Lofinste. but as sustained by and estab ltayed 
in Brekman, God’s reality does not cancel the reality of the 
world. 


It, should be remarked here that the well-known tent, 
Csclaring all things to be Brakman.i65 does not mean what it 
i .s bzen supposed to mean by Advaita. The fact that Brahman, 
who is taken in co-ordinat‘on with the world, is defined further 
in ‘erms of tajjalas and is commanded to be meditated upon, 
adsolutely precludes the possibility of sceking in the dictum 
any support for an impersonal, nirguna, indeterminate, nirvigega 
Lrahman. 


Even Sadkara, the exponent of the Adpaita school, concedes 
that this is a description of Saviges7 Brahman. It is surprisirg, 
however, that he should arbitrari'y evaluate this text as descriptive 
of ‘the lower Brahuan* for which there seems to be no warrant 
at all, We are to look at the Upanigads in the light of the 
statements of which the meaning is unequivocal, categorical 
and clear. Itis an inexcusable error to graft on them our own 
pet doctrines and prejudices. 


There are two otherimportant chapters in the Chdndogys 
panisad which make it certain t!ut the nature of the Ultimate 
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Reality is personal and determinate and not impersonal and 
indeterminate. It is in the course of the treatment of the nature 
of the Deity in these chapters that Brahman has even been stated 
to be the Highest Puruga.166 


The dialogue between Narada and Sanatkumara which 
occurs in the seventh chapter is another systematic treatment of 
the nature of the Supreme Reality. Narada who has mastered 
all the Vedas and the sastras, comes to Sanatkumara and expresses 
his desire to know the Atman. He says that all his knowledge is 
pointless and useless without the knowledge of the Jiman, 
because without enlightenment on this subject, there is no 
possibility of his overcoming the troubles and sorrows of life. 
As in the dialogue between Indra and Prajapati, so also here, 
Narada, in accordance with the prevailing system of education, 
is instructed stepby step Sanatkumara tells him that he should 
worship Praga as one who is an aticddin, that is, one whose 
object of worship is other than and superior to those already 
pointed out to him for being adored and worshipped. The 
identification of Brakman with Praga is logical and purposive, 
because the preliminary stages of enquiry having transcended 
material and mechanical categories as inadequate, Prana or the 
category of life may be supposed to be the nearest approach to 
the intelligent principle The fact that the whole universe is 
sustained by life or Praga might have been felt to be a strong 
reason for the identification of Brahman with it. 


But it is not just mere life that is here claimed to be the 
ultimate principle of the universe; for Praga here has been 
stated to be the father and the mother. Therefore, it would 
not be proper to think that the Aimaz being taken to be Prana is 
here the designation of a principle which is without consciousness 
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and is no more than mere vital force. Then, Narada is led a 
step further when the teacher designates the Almas by another 
category, namely, Satya and the requisite steps essential for the 
attainment of it are proclaimed to be vijadna, manana, sraddhd, 
nisthd and krti. Obviously, such a description means that it is 
Brahman alone that is variously described as Satye or Prins, 
because it is that which gives joy to us. Satya leads to 
fulfilment. Narada says that he will make a resolve to devote 
himself to sukha, joy. 


tt is in this context that Sanatkumira defines Satya and 
identifies it with the Infinite. Hence, sukhe or joy ts what is 
infinite ; there is no joy in what is finite. The three desiznations. 
therefore, of Brakmat, namely, Satya, Sukha and Blizman, point 
to nothing other than the Ultimate Reality itself. Brahman as 
tie Ultimate Reality is the source of allour happiness. Just 
because the supreme purpose of human hfe is the kuowhedge of 
Prabman. all our knowledge short of that knowledge cannot give 
us that which we all consciously or unconsciously aspire after. 
The Upanitsad emphatically asserts that joy consists only in the 
Bhiimen or the Infinite. It isa reminder to us that we should 
not seek our satisfaction in the trivial pleasures of the world. 


We have seen this very doctrine taught in other ["ponigads 
also. In the Brhaddrapyaka, Brakman alone is pointed out as 
the source of joy to all.167 Another Upanigad declares that no 
one would have ever lived even for a moment if there were no 
bliss in the world and that all beings are born of bliss or @nanda 
alone.!68 Therefore, that the Biman or Infinite is the same as 
Brahman is clear from the fact that, as inthe other Upanigads, 
so also in the Chdndogye He is taken to be the source and fount 
of infinite bliss. Brahman as an impersonal force cannot be the 
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meaning of such passages, because impersonal Brahman cannot 
be the source of joy. We have also noticed Brahman being 
regarded as father and mother, which is additional evidence that 
He is personal in character. 


Brahman is not only the bhiman, but is also self-dependent. 
To the question raised by Narada as to what forms the basis of 
the bagman or by what is bhiiman supported or in what it ig 
established, Sanatkumira replies that Shaman is established 
in its own glory.169 This is another characteristic feature of 
Brakmen, namely, His self-dependence or His being causa sui. 


But since this statement, that Brahman is established in His 
own glories, might lead to the misconception of Its derivative 
nature, His existence being caused by His glories, another 
qualification isadded. Sanatkuméra says that even the glories 
of God cannot be said to be His basis. Brahman, therefore, is 
not established in anything. Nothing forms His sustaining 
ground. But from this it does not follow that Sanatkumara 
proposes to deprive Brahman of His glories. He merely re- 
affirms the ultimacy of Brahman, but does not deny His glories. 
Sudaréana Siri rightly points out 170 that there is no denial of 
the glories of Brahman, bat only a denial of Brahman’s being 
established in the glory of His lordship over all things derived 
from and controlled by Him. Instead therefore, of Brahman 
Himself possessing a derivative nature, His existence or character 
being derived from His glories, He is rather Himself the source 
of the joy of others because He is good, loves all things and all 
living beings without any grudge and expresses Himself through 
them. Self-impartation or the gift of His own being is His very 
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oature. It is owt of the abundance of His joy that joy 1s 
imparted to others. Hence, this passage describes the infivitade 
and self-dependence of God. 


Brahman is also said to be all-pervading, but God’s pervasion 
is not like the pervasion of the ether of space. It is not the 
pervasion of one material object by another material object. 
This has been made clear by another text, “All this is indeed 
Brahman’? 171) Yn this very Upanisad it is declared that it is by 
His will that He pervades all things. The account of Brakmen 
that we find here assures us that the consummation of knowledge 
concerning Him is that one who knows Him no longer exists 
apart or separate from Him, but rather retains his own being, 
while remaining in close contact with Him. There is no suggestion 
of absorption but rather of penetration or communion. The 
knower of Brahman is penetrated by the Infinite. It is for this 
reason that Sanatkamara says that God has to be contemp'ated 
as being one’s ownego. It is evidently something like the 
cosmic consciousness of Jacob Boehme which is not the denial 
of the separate individuality of the knower of God, bot rather 
his identification with the entire noiverse R.L. Nettleship says: 
‘* True mysticism is the consciousness that everything which we 
experience is only an element in the fact, that, in being what it 
1g, it is symbolic of more ”.272 


(6) Nature of Mysric FuLrivemnr : 


It is refreshing to note here that the Chdndogya gives an 
ajluring and at the same time enchanting description of the 
highest mystical experience. It is said to be a state in which 
there is no longer even the slightest vestige of any form of 
dualism, The experience of the Infinite has been described by 
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Sanatkumara in language which on a superficial view seems to be 
obliterative of all plurality and difference. The intensity of the 
enjoyment of communion with God has been so emphatically 
described that it is easy to mistake the passage containing this 
description as a monistic denial of all plurality and difference. 
The passage reads: ‘‘Where one does nat see another, does 
not hear another, and does not know another, that one is the 
bkiiman. Where one does see another, hear another, and know 
another, that is trivial.” 173 This passage is one of the strongest 
supports in this Upanisad for the monistic character of the 
mystical experience in which there is total absorption of the 
subject in the object of his knowledge. Such an interpretation 
obviously altogether rules out any possibility of the duality of 
the subject-ob‘ect relationship which is the pre-supposition of 
even the intensity of such an experience. The fact that an 
experience is felt to be very intense does not imply that it 
completely obliterates the difference between the subject which 
knows and the object which is known. Intimacy and intensity 
of experience is not the denial of the identity of the subject. 
There are many other experiences like those of the enjoyment of 
beauty or of rapture in music, in which infinite delight which is 
the truth of experience results in sclf-forgetfulness. Nevertheless, 
only when there is a self can there be an experience of self- 
forgetfulness. But sclf-forgetfulness is not the same as the 
extinction of theself. There must be a self even for experiencing 
self-forgetfulness 


The above passage, therefore, must not be supposed 
to be obliterative of the subject-object relationship that 
holds good between Brahman and the mystic subject who 
experiences Him. The only alternative to the complete 
obliteration of the subject-object relationship in this state of 
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knowledge isa kind of subjectivism in which the self knows 
nothing but itself. But the self cannot be its own object of 
knowledge even according to the monistic interpretation. 
Hence, if this passage is taken to be a description of the most 
intense state of experience of the mystic, it can be interpreted 
in no other way than as involving the duality, though not the 
dualism, of God and the individual self 


There are similar experiences described in other scriptures 
of the world For instance, there is the well-known assertion 
of St. Paul namely, “3 tive, yet not I but Christ liveth in me’’.174 
The clear suggestion of a passage like this is that the two wills, 
the will of God and the will of man, are so united as to be felt 
to be one. The religious subject also considers himself to be 
only the channel through which the Divine Light pours. In the 
initia) stages of the mystic experience, it is he who possesses 
God, but in the final consummation of the same, God comes to 
possess him As Guyon says: ‘*The union with God is not 
thought of in the form of a literal identity, but only as a 
conformity and resemblance of wills... ..The Sufi mystic, Al 
Ghazzali, sp>aks of identity only in the sense of being ‘engrossed 
in your beloved’, separate existence being only forgotten. 
Those who go beyond this ‘are foolish babbiers’; indeed to speak 
of being amalgamated with God is sia.”’178 


Another Western writer, J. B. Pratt, points out: ‘It is an 
immense but insensible joy, due to the fact that one fears nothing, 
desires nothing, wishes nothing. One is not thinking about it 
nor saying, ‘How ecstatic Fam !’, because one is not thinking of 
onese}f at all’’ 176 


That this Chdudogya passage aims at teaching the ultimate 
extinction of the separate identity of the individual is thas a 
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completely incredib!c proposition. The individual or the Timan, 
ava result of his final falfilment, is able to extend the horizon of 
his knowledge, so that he is not only most intensely conscious of 
his own self or his existence, but even knows many things other 
than either his communion with God or his separate identity. 
Thus, the passige teaches that one who knows the bhiimen (the 
Infinite) also knows it to be the origin and source of the entire 
world. There is, in this passage, no trace either of the total 
abso-ation of the individual in the Absolute or of the blotting 
owt of the awareness of his own ex'stence. While the intensity 
of the experience engrosses his personality, he is not absolutely 
anaware of it. The duailty of what is called the subject-object 
relationship is already ticre. Hence the Chdndogya Upanisad 
must be taken to be a t:stimony to that type of mystical 
exper.cnce in which the individual enjoys communion with God. 
Salvation indeed cannot be said to culminate in the absolute 
extinction of the existence of the individual, for in that case 
there would no longer be any individual left for the attainment 
of salvation. 


(ce) Tae DirrereNcs OF Gop AND MAN: 


_I¢ would be appropriate at this stage of our study to take 
up the problem of the relation between the individual self and 
God. The obstacle to the theistic view of the difference 
between the finite individual and God, is doubtless the 
attribution of one and the same characteristic feature to both 
the individuil self and the Scpreme Self in the dialogue between 
Pra*spitiand Indra on the one hand and in what is designated 
Da aru Vidya on t!.¢ other, But the difficulty is only on the surface, 
for one canna: miss the distinctive attributes of the Deity which 
contrast it with the individual self. The community of certain 
features possessed by both the Supreme Self and the individual 
self is no obstacle to our apprehension of thé difference between 
them, because this is only a consequence of both of them being 
spiritual in nature, Heénee both are sinless (apahatapapma), 
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unaging (vijara), deathless (vimpiyu), sorrowless (vigoha), free 
from hunger (vijighatsa), s.if-f."ftled (satya-hamsa) and self- 
fulfilling (satya-sankalpa). 


But Prajapati Is careful to <istin~uish the individual self 
from God. Itis clearly asserted that when the diman, designated 
as sahprasdda, having abandoned the body, attains to the 
Supreme Light, i.e., Brahman, he has his true nature fully revealed 
to him with allits characteristic features. Then he becomes a 
completely transformed individual: he moves about there eating, 
playing and enjoying.177 The supreme fulfilment of the 
individual is consequent upon the attainment of the Supreme 
Lord. All the hindrances of ignorance and evils, passions and 
emotions which obscure his true nature, having been completely 
obliterated, he attains to his genuine intrinsic selfhood. The 
passage distinguishes between Brahman and the finite individuil 
by making it clear thit it is not by bis own efforts that the indi- 
vidual becomes free, but rather throzrh b's cxgnition of Braiman 
and the enjoyment of comm un’er with Him. 


Thus, the purpose of the dialogue between Indra and 
Prajapati is to emphasise the real nature of the self; but that of 
Dahara-Vidya is unquestionably the delineation of the distinctive 
features of the Supreme Self. But even in the dialogue between 
Prajapati and Indra, the difference between the individual self 
and God is emphatically stated, because itis asa result of its 
communion with Gud that it becomes free. Dalaru-vidyd is 
speciically concerned with the delineation of the features of 
God. Thus, it attributes creative powers to God which can by 
no means belong to man. Further, only God can be supposed 
to be seated in the heart of man. 


When the individual self attains to the supreme height of 
spiritual pe: fzct'on and comes to a realisation of its own nature 
and has its essential character fully revealed, it shares many of 
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the perfections of Brahman, but still remains distinct from Him. 
We are prone to miss the point that this passage distingu'shes 
between two distinctive statcs of the individual self, one in 
which he is subject to many !mperfections likesubjection to karma, 
and the other, when by coming into contact with the Supreme 
Light, he has his true nature revealed and comes to possess many 
perfections of Brakman. 


This is the object of the dialogue of Prajapati and Indra 
to express and emphasise, but in Dahara-vidyd God is not 
stated to have suffered, tike the individual self, from a prior 
obscuration of His own nature and as having many perfections 
and attributes unmanifest. His true sature is always manifest, 
as possessing all perfections intrinsically. Secondly, such 
unique attributes of Brahman as that He is the bridge to all 
things (setwtva), that He maintains and sustains the entire universe 
(sarcaloka-vidharanaiva), and that He is the inner controller of all 
the animatc and inanimate beings, show that He is different 
from the individual self, because the latter cannot possess these 
even when he attains to the height of his supreme perfection. 
Thirdly, the jiva described by Prajipati has been asserted to be 
essentially finite.178 


Hence the Chdndogya Upanigad, when we consider all the 
different passages bearing upon the nature of the individual self 
and Brakman, the relation between the two, and, 
above all, His immanence in all things in Nature and history, 
gives its settled verdict in favour of the difference between God 
and man, It does not, therefore, seem to Jend any support to 
advaita dogma of the identity of the individual self with God 
aod the doctrine of impersonal and attributeless Brahman. 


(d) ‘* Tatrvamasi ” 


Tt is in such a context as this that it seems most appropriate 
to discuss at some length the meaning of the great text, ‘* That 
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thou art’’.179° The advaita method of the interpretation of the 
scriptural texts is marked by a partisan attitude. Monists can 
conveniently say either that the texts of the scriptures have to 
be interpreted metaphorically when their literal meaning 
contradicts their view. Or they can construe them literally if 
they seem to endorse the adsaita doctrines on a surface vicw of 
them. The great text, ‘‘ That art thou’’, has been repeated nine 
times in the Chandogya Upanisad. It is therefore acknowledged 
by Advaita to establish the identity of the individuil with God. 
We have already tried to establish by the analysis of many texts 
and of the contexts in which they occur, what the real import of 
this Upanigad can be held tobe. This text cannot be inter- 
preted in complete isolation from the contexts where it occurs. 
Thus, there is the passage, ‘‘ That which is the finest essence— 
this whole world has that as itssoul. That is Reality. That is 
Atman. That art thou, Svetaketu’.180) J: unmistakably 
teaches the identity doctrine, according to id:-aitz But this 
text has to be underctood against the background of Sadridya of 
which it forms a part. 


The Upanisad states that all things have their root in the Saf 
or Being which unmistakabiy points to Brakman. Hence, if this 
text, namely, ‘that all this is Atman’, means that ‘all this is 
pervaded by Altman’, it cannot certainly be taken to assert 
the identity of Brahman with Nature and history, but rather to 
lay emphasis on the fact that Nature and history are pervaded 
by the Aiman, that the Afman is the soul of all things and that 
all things are His body. 


Then it is said that ‘that is true’ This follows close upon 
the previous text, from which it cin be legitimately inferred that 
the purport of this second text is that the world is real for the 


17. azqafa i ch. up. v.18 7. 


10. Srareahet at acaed @ arcat atanfa qdasat | 


Ch, Up., Vi. 14, 4.) 
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sole reason that Brahman is its soul and that He is immanent in 
it. The reality of the world is derived from this immanence, so 
that, apart from its relation to Him, the world cannot be taken 
to be real. Finally, when it is said, “‘ That is tne Atman,”’ such 
# statement can be coastrucd a; saying that the Sat or Being or 
the Supreme Reality who created this world and even entered it 
to make it rea) and concrete, 1s different fromthat which It 
enters and makes Its abode. 


Thus, the immanence of Brahman is emphasised from two 
points of view, namely, from the point of view of the relation 
of the world to Him, which means that it cannot exist apart 
from Him, and from the standpoint of Brahman which lays stress 
on the fact that He does not create the world and leave it to 
itself, but is the very soul and substance of it; He is immanent 
in it and constantly takes care of it. This view is the antipodes 
of the Cartesian banishment of God from the world in the 
seventeenth century. And then, by way of a conclusion drawn 
from the above statements, it is said that the individual is 
identical with Brahman, ‘ That thou art (tattvamasi),’ 


fn interpreting this text, we must take into account the 
premises from which the conclusion is drawn. If the context in 
which this statement occurs and the foregoing premises from 
which this conclusion is drawn, are bowh taken into account, the 
conventional monistic interpretation, asserting the numerical 
identity of the individual with God, will lead us into sore straits. 
The characteristic features of God, the most important of which 
is His immanence in Nature and history, are not cast aside, but 
rather receive repeated emphasis. 


The text only seems to suggest that that Soul (sa aima), the 
Lord, the Adega, the Sat, the Supreme Reality who has brought 
everything into existence and entered into it as its own soul in 
order to make it real, is the same as the individual self. On the 
surface, it seems to vote in favour of identity. But the context 
accentuates God’s immanence, and from that point of view, it 
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certainly seems to be the intention of the text to declare that 
Brahman, immanent in the world, is the same as Brahman 
immanent in the individual self. The Supreme Reality, the Set, 
the One without a second, Brahman, who before this world came 
into existence, existed in an unmanifest form, is the same 
Brahman immanent in the world after it has come into existence. 
The implication is that Brahman has created the world. The 
‘ext attributes so many powers and exalted glories to God It 
cannot, therefore, mean the ontological identity of God with 
man. Even the exponents of Advaita Veddnta certainly start 
with their prima facie acceptance of this apparent diffe: nce of 
God from the individual self. What the advaita interpretation is 
accustomed tu deny or pass over in silence for deciphering the 
exact m.aning of this text, is the prior statement as to the entrante 
of the Sunreme S+If into the individual self, the implication being 
“atthe latter is sz3tain_d inits existence because of the fact that 
tie former choo.‘s to dwell in it. Neither the context nor the 
text in question supports the monistic view. Hence this text 
makes an explicit reference to the immanence of Brahman in 
all things and not to Its identity with them. It is a text having 
in view the description first and foremost of God and not of the 
individual self, because its object in its very starting point 
seems to be the delineation of the unique features of God, 
namely, that He is one without a second, ekamevddoitiyam, that 
He is sat and that He desired to multiply Himse'f The 
conception, therefore, of the Deity as the self-deturmining 
Reality seems undoubtedly to have been established in this text. 


Therefore, the term ‘tam’ has no importance in itself. 
The meaning of ‘ivam’, ‘thou’, can, hence, be taken only to 
be subsidiary or seconda:y to that of tzé or ‘that’. of God. It 
follows that Bratman in the manifest form as abiding within the 
human self and as immanent in the course of Nature, is the same 
Lrahman that existed before both Nature and history passed as & 
result of God’: will from the anterior unmanifest to the posterior 
manifest form. Hence, it scems that the conventional adveite 
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interpretation which has been brought in to conclude that God 
and man have reference to the same ontological principle, is 
quite unwarranted. But this identity can be arbitrarily 
established, only if we leave out of account and brush aside all 
the distinctive characteristics of God which the context 
unmistakably brings home tu our minds. 


We find another mistake in the adzvaita interpretation of the 
text. It appears not only to reduce God to an impersonal 
principle by depriving Him of al! His characteristic attributes 
and powers, but also to rob the individual self of its individuality 
by denuding it of all its individual properties. The correct 
procedure of interpretation depends upon taking into account 
the whole context pertaining to the meaning of the premises 
from which this conclusion has been drawn This interpretation 
may sound quite startling to the reader, because of the radical 
departure it makes from the conventional advaita interpretation 
ofit. But truth must not be identified with convention, and 
Riminuja has tried to show that the correct interpretation of 
any text of the scripture depends upon taking it as a part of the 
context in which it occurs and not on grafting on it a literal or a 
metaphorical meaning according to one’s prejudices and pre- 
conceptions. Whether the meaning suggested jis literal or 
metaphorical, it is the context that decides. It is not proper to 
change one’s sides just for the sake of foisting one’s own opinion 
on the text of the scripture 


The analytical and interpretative study of Chandogya 
Upanigad briefly outlined above corroborates all such doctrines 
as form the foundation stone of the theistic view of existence as 
emphasized and taught by Ramanuja. Ramsuuja did not, like 
Saikara, the exponent of advaita philosophy, write commentaries 
on all the important Upanisads: but in support of his view he 
has quoted passages from them all in the course of his 
cominemtary on the siiras of Badarayapa. Moreover, in his 
Vedarthasanzraha which, as the title indicates, is a compendium 
of the meaning of the Vedas, he has taken into account all such 
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crucial texts of the Upanisads as have a bearing upon the nature 
of the Deity, the nature of the world, man’s place in the world, 
his relation to God and the manner of the attainment of his 
final destiny. He has affirmed his fidelity and loyalty to all 
such passages without discrimin>:icz among them from the point 
of view of the higher transcendental and the lower empirical 
truth after the fashion of Satkaricirya and his followers Both 
teachers claim fidelity to revelation, but they arrive at 
diametrically opposite conclusions. Saftkara makes a cleat-cut 
distinction between Brahman and Yévara, the Absolute of 
philosophical contemplation, and God, the object of religious 
worship and devotion. 


Religion in Advaita Vedanta, in the sense of the consciousness 
of God, is certainly not the highest truth, because it belongs to 
the sphere of ignorance or evidya; and again, God the 
phenomenal appearance of the Absolute, must disappear 
ultimately into it es soon as spiritual enlightenment is attained. 
This spiritua! enlightenment is nothing more than such know- 
ledge of Brahman that the individual or the jies aiso, after 
discarding his separate identity, is lost in Brahman together with 
the physical world The drastic consequence is that the 
attainment of knowledge which is the final destiny of man, ends 
in a complete absorption or evaporation of all things in 
Brahman. Such an interpretation of Veddnta is not now accented 
by serious and impartial students of the Upanjad;. That 
Brahman is all-inclusive in nature and that, therefore, plurahty 
and difference are not incompatibie with the reality of Brakman, 
is the clegr, unquestionable declaration of many passages of 
the Upanisads. In interpreting the Upanisads, Radhakrishnan 
has no doubt adopted the Hegelian method, accordirg to which 
the Infinite which excludes the finite is a spurious infinite. But 
this interpretation is not distorted or far-fetched ; it is warranted 
by the spirit of the Upanisads themselves. Their interpretation 
through the Hegelian cye is a definite advantage, at it aloge can 
dispel many of the misconceptions that have stood in the way of 
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appreciati-g their spirit. In fact, Saikara’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads has on it the indelible stamp of Buddhist thought. 
His anxiety to be loyal to the two opposit: traditions of 
Buddhism and Hinduism, Radhakrishnan concedes, is responsible 
for the contradictions affecting the rigour of his thinking.18: 
In the same context, he has als) said exactly as Ramanuja does 
that “‘if the finite is unreal, the absolute becomes something ii. 
which all is lost and nothing is found again. If change anc 
multiplicity are regard:d as unreal, then even permanence 
becomes reduced to an unreality.’7182 


VII. The Brhadéranyaka Upanisad 
(a) THE Revation or ‘Brahman’ To THE Wor pb: 


The Brhadarapyala Upanigad is definitely the oldest 
Upanisad. It is also the largest in volume and presents an 
undying record of the profound and deep interest kings and sages 
took in spiritual matters. It is important also from the point of 
view of the growth of philosophical and religious opinions, as one 
ean discern in it the views of eminent thinkers at that time. 


The widely prevalent view concerning its philosophical 
outlook is that it upholds what has been called the pure idealism 
of Yajnavalkya. The distinct contribution that this Upanisad 
has made to Indian thought is decidedly its insistence on the 
reference of all things to the diman The self is the highest value 
and all things forsake him who forsakes his own self. This pure 
idealism of Yajiiavalkya, however, cannot be interpreted as 
pointing to nothing beyond the philosophy of the finite 
individual. It would be a gross error to think that th® idealism of 
Yajfiavalkya is acosmic. Nor could it be said that Yajiavalkya 
was not aware of a higher dimension of reality than that of the 
finite individual. 


181, See fn, 184 on p. 288 aupre. 
182, Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore, p. 74. 
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The reality of the world is rooted in Brahman. The world 
does not therefore stand by itself. This is the common 
contention of all the U52cis27:. There is nowhere any reference 
m any of them to the exclusion of the phenomenal world by the 
infinite, the all-pervasive Brahman. There is no such radical 
o position between the eternal and the temporal as came to be 
emphasised in Buddhism and Advaita Veddnta. The Upanisads 
seem only to warn us against the self-sufficiency of the world. 


In the Br'-?drz2y272 so many similes and symbols have been 
given to explain the relation between the ter poral order and the 
timeless reality that is Brahman. In them, the conch-shell, the 
drum and the lute are for example employed to suggest that it 
is the ultimate reality that reveals itself in the phenomena of the 
world. The sounds em nitiiz from the conch-shell, the drum 
and the jute are the expression and revelation of them rather 
than their filsificitios and distortion. The frequency of ‘as 
it were* in such contexts as these, is wrongly interpreted to 
support the falsity of the world. The context in which this 
phrase occurs teaches, however, not that the ndma-rifpa or the 
phenomena or events of the world and the experience of 
plurality and difference are false, but only chat they coalesce in 
the unity of Being and that they cannot claim self-sufficiency. 
How can Yiifiavalkya teach the pure ideclism attributed to him, 
if he keeps on reminding us that from God sprang forth, as 
spurks from the fire, all the vital spirits, all the gods, all 
living creatures, that in Him they are aJl fixed, like spokes 
in the pave of a wheel? 


Reference of all things and all values to the Self or the 
Atman is no denial of their reality. To direct empirical 
consciousness and the realistic attitude to the fundamental truth 
of identity and oneness does not umount tothe denial of the 
phenomenal world. It is only the suggestion of a higher order 
of being in which they all exist, from which it follows that, in 


separation from them, no meaning can be attached to their 
pa—38 
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reality and existence. The persistent and frequent reminder 
that the world is comprised in the Infinite is an emphatic 
indication both of the manifestation of Brahman in the order of 
Space and time and in the facts and events of the spatio-temporal 
order and of the repudiation of their self-sufficiency. Ths 
inevitably bears on both the revelation of God and the reality of 
what makes such revelation possible. The relation between 
God and the world and the facts and events within it can have 
no meaning, 1f emphasis is made to fall on only one side of the 
relation. This insight of looking upon the world from the 
standpoint of God in whom it is rooted and on Brahman as 
revec'ed in it becomes clearer, the more one concentrates on His 
mature to which the Upanigad harks back again and again in more 
than one place. The self-revealing and self-manifesting nature 
of Brahman is incompatible with the thesis of pure idealism 
ascribed to Y8yfizvalkya 


A few words may be added on the problem of the 
relation of Brahman to the world as stated in the Bphadadrapyake 
Upanigad. The monistic interpretation has concentrated 
attention on phrases and words like ‘‘ as if there was a duality ’” 
and “‘ as if one perceived duality where there is no duality at 
all’’. These may seem to suggest that the world is false and that 
its appearances are imaginary. But what these phrases mean 
can be truly grasped only when we take note of the contexts in 
which they appear and many other statements which contradict 
them. This much, of course, may be admitted that in all the 
Upanisads, including even the Brhaddrapyaka, not only are the 
many declared to come from the One and the One is said to 
moultiply itself into the many, but the many are also traced back 
to the One. It does not follow from the intimate relation 
between the One and the many as indicated in such passages 
that because the One is real, the many are false. But the 
phrase, ‘‘as if there was a duality’’, has led to the misconceptior 
that the world is an appearance and 1s the product of mayd. A 
passage in which these phrases occur forms part of the 
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conclusion of the dialogue between Yajiiavalk)a and his wife, 
Maitreyi. Its plain meaning seems to be only the transcendence 
of the stage of duality and difference. There is a stage of duality 
and difference and there is another stage in which, in the 
intensity and depth of experience, duality and difference are 
transcended. This is the subject of the whole discourse. So 
long as there is a stage of duality, Yajiiavalkya says, there is 
difference between the knower and the object known. But in 
the stage of oneness, the knower and the known become one. 
Therefore, the stage of oneness transcends the stage of duality. 
Difference and duality, therefore, cannot be the ultimate form 
of experience and of reality. 


Yijfiavalkyi makes it clear to his wife that all things are 
dear because of the Seif. Now, such a statement cannot be 
:“tirpreted .o mean that there is no diterenc2 or duality as such. 
Such a long discourse, tak2n along with te phrase ‘as it were’’, 
einoaly mean that although duality and differenc: éxist, they 
ure not felt or experienced as such. The monistic interpretation 
concentrates on the phrase ‘as it were’’, and emphasises the 
point that if Yijtava'kv.a had in his mind any the Ieast intention 
not todeny the dignity of diffsrence and duality, the phrase 
would not have been repeated by him. But this does not follow 
from the context. Duality and difference exist, although they 
are not experienced to besuch. The experience is ineffable, and 
it is because of the ineffability of it that duality and difference 
seem to abandon their original form and are transmuted Into 
oneness. 


Y¥sjiavalkya seems to use such phrases only to show that 
the dualistic conception is impermanznt and transitory, bat not 
for that reason illusory. The context makes it clear that be is 
making a distinction between values that are impermanent and 
values that are eternal. It is not his purpose to teach that just 
because all things are loved for the sake of the self, only the self 
is real and all other things are false. The attempt, therefore, to 
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find in this dialogue between Yajitavalkya and his wife any trace 
of the doctrine of the falsity of all things is incompatible with 
its underlying spirit. There are many other statements Jike the 
following : ‘‘In the Aimanas the knowing subject, space with 
all its content is interwoven”? (IEE.8 11: Cf IV.4 17); “All the 
heavenly regions are its organs” (IV 2 4): ‘‘In Him they are 
fixed, like spokes in the naive ofa wheel” (II 5.15); ‘‘ He is the 
reality of reality ; from Him spring forth the fire, all the vital 
spirits, all worlds, all gods. all Jiving creatures ’’ (IT. 1 20); ‘This 
{universe of names and forms and works), a! though it is threefold. 
jis one, that is, the Atman: ...He is immortal which is concealed 
by the empirical reality’’ (1 6.3); ‘*He oversteps in sleep 
this universe and the forms of death; ...... only as it were 
doth another exist’? (IV. 3. 7, 30); ‘*He stands as the 
spectator alone without a second”’ (IV. 8. 23): and ‘‘ There is 
no plurality ’’ (IV. 4. 19). 


All these statements do not seem to support the doctrine of the 
falsity of the world. The only interpretation that seems to be in 
consonance with the pervading spirit of such passages is that 
duality and difference are real only as the revelation and 
expression of unity and not that they are in themselves false. 
The Upanisads do not seem to deny duality and difference as 
such, but rather duality and difference when abstracted from 
unity. If Yajiavalkya meant all things to be false. except 
Brahman, why at all should he declare that all the heavenly 
regions are the organs of Brahman? Does not this sentence 
wean that all the heavens are rather the parts of Brakman—which 
suggests that Brahman cannot be real without His parts also being 
real? Ifa whole is intelligible in terms of its parts, can we take 
the whole to be real by declaring the parts to be false? It 
would certainly be ridiculous to maintain that the context in 
which such sentences occur, aims at declaring that al] parts in 
terms of which we understand the nature of Praknan, a:e false. 
Does the Priddrapyexa Ubanizad contain any simile or example 
of false change? On the contrary, only such instances and 
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eximples have been given as illustrate only the reality of change 
and prove thus the reality of both cause and effect. It would 
not be plausible to contend from such examples that while the 
cause alone is real, its effects are false. From the immanence 
of Brahman which is the burden of Ysjtiivalkya’s teachings, it is 
only the reality of plurality and difference of all the names and 
forms in the universe that can be taken to be his settled conclusion. 


(4) Nature or Gop: 


The most striking and cu'st:nding feature of Brahman 
renestid’s emphasised ‘trsnzhout the Upanigad is its self- 
mult.o'yivachar:cter Brahman isnot a bald and abstract concept, 
but a living reality who is the object of our eternal quest because 
of Is being the source of our highest satisfaction and fulfilment. 
Man seeks joy in all his undertakings, but he miserably fails to 
attain it because the values of the world do not have that in 
them which can confer supreme felicity. All finite and earthly 
pleasures are compared to the pleasure and happiness derived 
from the bliss of God. There is a calculus of bliss similar to 
that set forth in the Taittsriya Upanisad (11 8): 


‘sIfF one 1s fortunate among men and wealthy, lord over 
others, best provided with all human enjoyments, that is the 
highest bliss of man Nowa hundredfold the bliss of men is 
one bliss of those who have won the fathers’ world. Now a 
hundredfold the bliss of those who have won the fathers’ world 
is one bliss in the Gandhkaros-world. A hundredfold the bliss in 
the Gandharoa-world is one bliss of the gods who gain their 
divinity by meritorious works. A hundredfold the bliss of the 
gods by works is one bliss of the gods by birth and of him who 
is learned in the Vedas, who is without crookedness, and who is 
free from desire. A hundredfold the bliss of the gods by birth 
#5 one bliss in the Prajirati-world and of him who is learned in 
the Vedas, who is without crookedness, and who is free from 
desire. A hundvedfold the bliss in the Prajapati-world is one 
bliss in the Bratman-world and of bim who fs learned in the 
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Vedas, who is without crookedness, and who is free from 
desire. This truly is the highest world. This is the Brahman- 
world, O King. Thus spoke Yajiiavalkya.’’183 


The Upanigad does not identify Brahman with bliss, but 
describes Him as the owner of bliss. The description of the 
calculus of bliss, concurrent with the assertion that all earthly 
pleasures are but straw as compared with the bliss of Brahman, is 
a call to fix one’s whole mind and heart and spirit on Him, 
because no other effort than that of the knowledge of Him can 
bring one into the state of highest fulfiiment and happiness 
Here is the teaching given to Garg!: 


“Verily, O Gargi, at the command of that Imperishable, 
the sun andthe moon stand apart. Verily, O Gargt, at the 
command of that Imperishable, the earthand the sky stand 
apart. Verily, O Gargi, at the command of that Imperishable 
the moments, the hours, the days, the nights, the fortnights, 
the months, the seasons, and the years stand apart. Verily, O 
Gargi, at the command of that Imperishable some rivers flow 
from the snowy mountains to the east, others to the west, in 
whatever direction cach flows. Verily, O Gargi, at the command 
of that Imperishable men praise those who give, the gods are 
desirous of a sacrificer, and the fathers (are desirous) of the 
Manes-sacrifice. 


“Verily, O Gargi, if one performs sacrifices and worship 
and undergoes austerity in this world for many thousands of 
years, but without knowing that Imperishable, limited indeed is 
that (work) of his. Verily, O Gargi, he who departs from this 
world without knowing that Imperishable is pitiable. But, 
O Gargi, he who departs from this world knowing that 
Imperishable is a Brahmaga.’*!84 


That the reference in this passage is to God and not to the 
individual soul is undisputed because it is to God that the 


183. Brih, Up. 1V.3. 3, 
84, Ibid., 1. 8. 9-10, 
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following statement applies: ‘This is a man’s highest achieve- 
ment. This is his highest bliss. On a part of just this bliss, 
other creatures have their living.” God is the source of the 
pleasures of all living beings. It is the fragments of the infinite 
bliss of God that are manifested in the finite pleasures of all 
living beings. 

The pleasure of the finite self is derived from the bliss of 
God. Finite p'easures are not in themselves the source of 
delight which can come only from God. The explicit assertion 
here of the difference of finite ple isures derived from the bliss or 
delight of God and of the fact that it is this supreme delight that 
sustains al) finite beings of the world assumes their ontological 
Cifference. 

Again: ‘“Yajiavalkya said: Verily, I know that Person, 
the last source of every soul, of whom you speak. This very 
person who is in the body is He’’.185 


This description begins with the delineation of the nature of 
Brakman and ends with the assurance that one who knows Him 
attains stability and peace: 

** Brahma is knowledge, is bliss, 
The final goal of the giver of offerings, 
Of him, too, who stands still and knows It.’°186 


The difference of the individual self from God is the 
inalienable constituent im the conception of God that the 
Upanisad presents to us. The empirical personality of the finite 
self with all its attendant consequences, its virtues and vices, 
marks it off from Brahman: ‘‘ According as one acts, according 
as one conducts himself, so does he become. The doer of good 
becomes good The doer of evi) becomes evil. One becomes 
virtuous by virtuous action, bad by bad action °*.187 


185. Brih. Up. 0.8.10; Hume YTburteen Prinsipsi Jpaaic.adc, p 181. 
188, ibid. 1. 9, 28; p. 126. 
187, Did. IV. 4,5: Hume, Philosoph; of the Upanishads, p. 140. 
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But God is free and not subject to the operation of the 
inexorable law of karma upon Him: “Verily, he is the great, 
unborn Soul, who is this person consisting of knowledge among 
the senses. In the space within the heart lies the ruler of all, 
the lord of all, the king of alt. He does not become greater by 
good action, nor inferior by bad action. He is the lord of all. 
the overlord of beings, the protector of beings. He is the 
separating dam for keeping these worlds apart ’’.188 


It is of God, thus c.stirzuished from the finite self and 
everything elsc, that this text adds He is the object of the spiritual 
quest of man: ‘‘ The Brahmanas desire to know Him by the 
words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and austerity. Knowing 
Him, one becomes a sage. The recluses, desiring Him as the 
place to live in, renounce the world. On this account the wise 
men of old did not desire progeny, saying to themselves, ‘ What 
shal] we do with progeny, when we have got this Being, this 
world to live in?’ And thus they gave up desire for sons, wealth 
and the world and lived the life of mendicants °*.189 


This text make a clear distinction between two souls, one 
that is the great unborn soul indicated by the two personal 
pronouns ‘He’ (sa) and ‘this’ (ega), evidently because of His 
difference from the finite self and His immanence in it, and the 
finite self itself who abides within the vital spirits.190 The text 
makes use of two different pronouns for both God and the finite 


188. Ibid. IV. 4. 23; p. 140. 


188. Ibid. Quoted in Bhandarkar, Collected Works, Vol. IV, p. 39, 
190. ‘ 
@ aT Uy aEras wea asa fara aritg a oatserETT 
WHIM Ss aT at ayaa: arearfaria: a argar 
SINT WATS aarargar etary aadzae ae warfariate 
grime a7 daffaca at stararaaars | 
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self. The pronouns ‘He’ and ‘this” signify Brakmex who is 
stated to repose within the inner cavity of the individnal self. 
The individual soul is taken to abide within the vital spirits. 
The inner cavity of the heart belongs to the individual soul and 
it i9 in the individual soul that God abides. The text teaches 
that God is the inner ruler of the individual soul. There are 
many other characteristics of God which emphasise His difference 
from the finite soul. Thus it is said that He is the ruler of all 
because all obey His commands. It is in virtue of the sun and 
the moon obeying His commands that they are sustained by Him 
in their existence. God sustains al? things ia their existence, 
because He rales over them all. He is their Lord, beceuse He 
exescises His control over them. He fs their overlord or king 
also because He is the final purpose or goal of them sll. All 
things have value only in so far as they serve His purpose 
and carry out His will. Since all these functions are exercised 
by the soul, God has been declared to be the inner om 3 the 
individeal soul. 


There are a8 many as twenty-two paragraphs in which the 
characteristic features of Brakman as the inner soul of all things, 
including even the individual soul, His wanasceadence to them in 
spite of His immanence and the exercise of His controlling 
power from within them all, are categorically end clearly 
described.191] Even Satikara endorses the authority of the 
Madhyandina recension in which the text stating the immancace 
of God in the individual soul occurs.192 The context im 
which these texts occur starts with the affirmation of the 
existence of Brakmaxz at the beginning of the world. That this is 
a description of God is obvious from the fact that it appears ia a 
context in which the question of the number of gods is raised to 
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which the final answer given by Yajiavalkya is that there is 
only one God. He returns over and over again to the description 
of the power and glory of God, in contrast to the importance of 
the individual soul. Many other passages following close upon 
these texts tell us that God is the supreme object of all our 
spiritual endeavours, of all our knowledge, wisdom and learning, 
and that it is with the object of attaining Him that one abandons 
the desire for sons, for wealth and even for the whote world. 
Such statements do not lend countenance to the monistic 
interpretation, where these differences refer to the two contrasted 
states of actual imperfection and the ideal perfection of one and 
the same individual soul. Towards the end of the fourth 
bradhmaga of the fourth chapter, which treats of the nature of the 
Deity, the Upanisad intimates that it is by having this knowledge, 
and having become calm, subdued, quiet, patiently enduring and 
collected, that one intuits the Soul within one’s own soul.193 


It is nota forlorn and impoverished view of God that the 
Upanigad presents. One is disappointed, if one looks in such 
passages for the conception of impersonal Absolute. The Atman, 
existent at the beginning of the world, is conceived to be 
personal and is stated to have desires very much similar to 
human desires and emotions. The self-manifesting and self- 
revealing character of Brakman is expressed in the following 
passage: ‘‘He was afraid. Therefore one who is alone is 
afraid. This ont then thought to himself: ‘Since there is 
nothing else than myseff, of what am I afraid?’ Thereupon, 
verity, his fear departed, for of what should he have been 
afraid 7. Assuredly, it is from a second that fear arises. Verily, 
he had no delight. Therefore one atone has no delight. He 
desired a second. He was, indeed, as large asa woman anda 
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man ¢losely embraced. He caused that self to fall (pat) into 
two pieces. Therefrom arose a husband (pati) and a wife (patni). 
Therefore this is truce: ‘ Oneself (sve) is like a half-fragment’, 
as Yajaavalkya used to say.”” 194 


(c} Mystic Expsrience : 


The clue to the nature of mystic experience is to be found 
in the simile of sexual enjoyment with one’s wife which 
unmistakably points to communion and not union of the 
individual with God. Prof. H. D. Lewis makes the observation 
that such descriptions cannot be interpreted literally and that 
it is far from their intention to annul the duality of the subject 
and the object: ‘ Religious thinkers and others reporting their 
religions experience very often tell us, in describing their sense 
of the nearness of God and the closeness of their fellowship with 
Him, of an immediate or intuitive knowledge of God. But it is 
never very cestein when these terms are to be taken strictly. 
For it would bs possible for an awareness of God to be very 
intense, to banish all else from our thought, to overwhelm os 
with the sense of His presence and to rid usof all thonght of 
ourselves, so that we have little sense of opr separate identity, 
and yet, as seems to me inevitable, not be in the strict sense 
immediate or direct. It would not be out of place to use these 
terms, for no terms other than these or their equivalents will 
suit the peculiae intensity of the expericnce and the sense of 
certainty which it involves. But we have none ihe legs to 
remember their equivocal nature.”"185 


The social nature of the Deity is explicitly made out in the 
statement that Brahman was stricken with the fear of loneliness 
which is the cause of fear. Absorption, fusion or merger of the 
individual soul in God which seems to be the apparent meaning 
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of many passages in the Upanigad, conflicts with the social nature 
af the Deity. One cannot in the same breath emphasise that 
loneliness was boredom to the Deity and also deny the 
existence of anything other than Brakman. The similes of the 
Inte, the conch-shell and the drum rule out of court the negation 
of the phenomenal existence. Further, the description of the 
mystic experience does not so much evacuate the finite self of its 
concrete and varied petceptions as teach that they cannot have 
their existence separate from the self. The existenceand reality 
of the finite self is affirmed only as revealed in its concrete and 
varied perceptions and experiences. 


Mysticism in the genuine sense of the term is stimulated by 
‘the ethical ideal of perfection which is accomplished in the 
experience of identity with all that exists. Finding of one’s self 
in the self of others is not the denial of the reality of them, but 
rather a more emphatic assertion of their value, because it is 
only by expanding one‘s narrow horizons that one can, in moral 
and spiritual life, experience the height of ethical perfection 
thet is the animating inspiration and ultimate goal of all 
religious endeavour. 


These findings as to the nature of the mystic experience 
described in the Upanisad are reinforced, when we focus 
attention upon many texts which describe the finite self as the 
owner of consciousness manifested in its varied experiences. 
The Upanigad teaches that since the diman is basically and 
intrinsically a knower, it does not necessarily depend on its 
instruments and organs for the expression of its cognitive powers 
It isnot pure consciousness stripped of all its cognitive manifesta- 
tions, but rather self-conciousness possessing them as the real 
manifesaa tion of its powers and possibilities to which Yajfavalkya 
recurs with repetitious frequency. The commonplace opinion 
that Yijiiavalkya’s treatment of the nature of the man amounts 
te the vindication of an impersonal and abstract view of existence, 
depriving both God and the finite individual of personality, is 
manifestly incompatible with the whole course of the Upanisad. 
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(@) ‘ Brakmen’ as PuRSONAL ETHICAL WILL ; 


Not only is Brakman the first cause of the universe, but He 
has also been acknowledged to be the moral ruler of the 
universe, one who is the Lord of all things and in whose control 
all things exist. The Brhaddranycka declares that it is the 
sovereign will of Brahman that sustains the sen and the moon, 
and it is His power that also meintains in existence the heaven 
and the world. In many paragraphs, it bas dealt with the 
supreme power of Brekmen, who by His will maintains and 
sustains in existence all things, the rivers, mountains, the 
directions and 80 forth. The entire universe has been described 
as existing not independently of Brahman, but as maintained 
and sustained by His supreme will and power. 106 


After a long account of the fuoction of God’s power and 
will Yajiavaikya tells Gargi that it is only by the knowledge of 
this indestructible Brahman that the highest goal of human 
existence is realized and that whoever, not having known Him, 
departs from this world, is wretched indeed. One may offer 
oblations and perform sacrifices in this world, but if one fails to 
know this indestructible Brahman, be is destined to enjoy only 
the transient rewards of his virtees and is never able to attsia 
the highest end of his life.197 


Such passages, dwelling upon the maintenance and suste- 
nance of the universe and all things in it, do not ascribe cosmic 
powers to the finite self of man. The widespread view that the 
Upanigads speak about the individual self and its trancendental 
perfection symbolised by the term ‘God’, is flagrantly is 
contrast to such plain and categorical statements. They are not 
silent on the concrete nature of the Deity. Brakman or Ultimate 
Reality has been declared to be a person (purugazidhe), that is, 
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having both intelligence and will as the features of His 
consciousness. 


The differ:nce between Brahmas and the individual self was 
a familiar idea to the Satapatha Brahnanc.188 The very question 
raised in the Upanigads as to who is Brahman and who is it that is 
our self, makes it clear that these two principles were definitely 
treated as different from each other 199 Plurality and difference 
are not regarded as real in their own right, because such asecular 
paint of view cannot enable us to obtain conquest over evils and, 
therefore, that which is ultimate reality must be one and 
incomprehensible. The Lord or Brakman cannot be far away 
from the finite individual, but abides in bis heart as it were, 
which is His seat or abode. He is the ruler of all things, Lord of 
all and, unlike the finite individual, is not affected by good or 
bad actions.200 Such statements leave no room for the validity 
of the commonplace view that the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, or 
for the matter of that, the early Upanisads, are predominantly 
monistic in their orientation. 


It i9 extremely surprising that, in spite of very clear asser- 
tions with repetitious frequency of one and the same theme in 
all the Upanigads, they are supposed by eminent scholars not to 
support one single coherent doctrine. The frequency of certain 
statements and assertions in al! them of laying stress on one and 
the same theme, is a fact to be reckoned with. Of not less 
importance is the fact that they nowhere treat Brahman asa 
principle of mere abstract intelligence or abstract identity with 
no power of self-limitation. The conventional interpretation of 
their teachings on monistic lines certainly bristles with many 
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discrepancies that press themselves on our minds when we come 
ppon passiges that constitute one common theme in all of them. 


That there is a Supreme Universal Mind with knowledge and 
will con-titutin: its essence, who, and though distinct from Nature 
and history, is immanent in them and controls them from 
within, is the contention of as many as twenty-two Jong 
paragraphs. 


The transcendence of God has been emphasised by pointing 
out that all things are comprised in and sustained by Him. ‘‘ As 
all the spokes of the wheel of a chariot are included in its felly 
and hub, so also in this Atman are comprised all the beings, all 
the gods, all the worlds, all pbranas. All these souls are included 
in the Atman."?201 That the whole discourse unmistakably 
relates to the Supreme Mind and not to the individual soul is 
patent from the fact that it has been advanced ip answer to the 
question whether there is any principle which can be acknow- 
ledged to be the inner controfler and ruler of al! things, cither 
in this world or in the world hereafter. The question is put to 
Kapya if he knows that inner controller or ruler (famar-farvar.inan) 
who controls this as well as the other world and all the beings 
from within.202 It is doubtless an inquiry into God conceived 
to be different from both the world and man. 


The ambiguity with respect ta the nature of the Deity and 
Its difference from the finite s2lf springs from the fact that the 
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descriptions of the nature and power of both of them are set 
forth side by side. The Upanisads are not quite systematic and 
logical in describing the experiences of the seers, so that we 
could extract from them a logically articulate and systematic 
body of propositions concerning God and religion. None the 
fess, the drift of their teachings can be discerned. That they 
distinguish God and the world on the one hand and God and 
man on the other, in terms of His immanence and transcendence, 
is unquestionably their common teaching. 


References in the early Upanisads, therefore, that constitute 
the basis of the religious view of reality and existence are so 
unmistakable that the attempt to assimilate them to abstract 
monism seems to amount to distortion of their teachings. 
Monism and theism in Indian thought and culture need not be 
supposed to be airtight and radically opposite systems of belief, 
in so far as both imperceptibly fuse into each other. We must 
exercise the utmost caution in regard to the multiplicity and 
diversity of texts and also of the different contexts in which 
they are presented. 


VHT. Theism in the Later * Upanisads’ 


In the later Upanigads, the same view of reality and existence 
has been elaborated. There is not such a radical difference 
between the carly and later Upanigads, as to justify the view 
that while in the former monism is taught, the latter which are 
said to signalize a degeneration in speculative thinking, are 
concerned with personal God, the reality of the world, the 
difference between God and man and the freedom and 
independence of the finite individual. The fact that many of 
the passages Raimanuja has quoted from such Upanisads as the 
Kathe, Mundaka, Svet&svatara, Sub@la, Makandrayaga and so on, 
must not make us slip into the error of thinking that the doctrine 
of persona! God has been adumbrated onfy in them and that it 
is the outcome of an after-thought or at best a2 concession to 
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popular consciousness. Ramanuja has cited references even 
from the early Upanigads like Chdndozya, Aitareya, Taittiriya etc., 
which shows that, with duc regard to the integrity of the text, 
how one doctrine, one creed has been quite unambiguously 
propounded in all the scriptures. Reverence for and loyalty to 
the authority of scripture demands that we must regard all texts 
as standing on the same footing and as commanding the sante 
authority. Thus, later Upanisad, are olaborations of the vague 
suggestions of the earlier ones. Professor Hiriyanna maintains 
* that transformation of the impersonal Brahman or the Absolute 
into a personal God’ was already in progress even in the older 
Upanisads,203 


The Vedas, Uponigads and the Uhagacadgita fall in one 
continuous line of the development of Indian thought and the 
view widely held that there has been an abrupt and unexpected 
change, a revolution, as it were, in the growth of the religions 
ideas, is not true, if we take into account the evolgtion of 
philosophical and religious thought elsewhere. Thought always 
develops from the comerete to the abstract and not from the 
abstract to the concrete. It is from the language of myths aad 
history that thought makes transition to abstraction. The 
intellectual constitution of the humaa mind is itself such that, 
in the first instance, it cannot but thisk in terms of concrete 
images and symbols of the power and forces which are act 
accessible to the senses. It is only much later that abstract 
concepts and general ideas come into play. 


In the Vedas, we come acrossa point of view in which the 
forces of Nature are idealised, humanized and brought into 
intimate and friendly relationship with men. It ia not true 
that the Aryan mind at that time had no inkling of the Supreme, 
Ultimate, Conscious Mind behind the forces of Netare 
because, side by side with the prayers addressed to the 
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deities, we mect with the unshakable faith of the Vedic pir 
im the reality of one supreme power working behind aii 
things. There are clear indications of the many deities being 
looked upon as the manifestations and expressions of one 
supreme God. Polytheism is incipient monism. Dr. H.D. Lewis 
writes: ‘‘We also know enough today of some of the 
extraordinary ways in which our minds do work on occasion, 
even at our stage of intellectual development, to find it not 
beyond comprehension that, just as early thinkers seem to 
have believed in a co-existence of opposttes (italics mine), so it was 
possible for a colourful] polytheistic religion to have alsoa 
distinctively monistic aspect. The conclusion to which this 
points is, in my opinion, that we should not regard monctheism 
asa completely new departure in religion, but as the bringing 
into consciousness, not always in the most adequate forms, of 
what has been latent from the start. How far this new under- 
standing was the achievement of particular peoples, how and 
when they communicated it to others, are matters outside the 
scope of this inquiry. It will suffice for us to note the presence, 
pfior to any intellectual monism, of intimations of an 
underlying unity of religions experience in the form of some 
sense of one supreme reality animating various forms of worship 
not evertly or consistently montstic (italics mine). If this could be 
true at the level at which we hear of gods like Varuga or 
Bralmen, may it not also present us with the true way of 
regarding polytheism and animism in yet similar and less 
reflective forms? I venture to think that it is along lines like 
these that we should tackle the problems of the history and 
comparative study of early religions, being careful not to be 
misled by too sharp an antithesis of polytheism and monism or 
the expectation that the monistic alternative to polytheism 
should alwrys have the form of the monotheism with which we 
are acquainted ourselves °’.204 
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The traditional view about the Vedas is that they are 
monotheistic. Their hymns give evidence of both monotheis 
and monism developing side by side; because, as is quite 
natoral, the Deity for them was both transcendent and 
immanest. The forces of Nature could not be conceived except 
as working under the commands of one Supreme Miné. God 
was conceived as incessantly at work in all the forces of Natare, 
because the deities were nothing but the manifestation of His 
power and glory. On the other hand, the reality of God was 
not supposed to be exhausted in the phenomena and forces of 
Natere. He was considered to be so above mau thet it was 2ot 
possible for the buman mind to comprehend the mystery of His 
nature. Emphatic utcerances of the profound sense of wonder 
and man’s incompetence to apprehend the secrets of his own 
nature and of God are frequently set forth. 


The conception of God, in contrast, therefore, to the 
objects of the universe, giving us an idea of His transcendent 
character, was a natural and logical stage in the evolution of 
the Vedic thought. Monism as a system of philosophy and 
religion need not be taken to be opposed to monotheism but as 
only the outcome of emphasising the qualitative distinction of 
God from everything else. It is vitally important to remember 
that this line of thinking was bet the result of stressing the 
transcendent character of God which, therefore, cannot be 
gtasped in abstraction from His concrete natare revealed in the 
‘wotid and in His relations with man. Hence, the evolution of 
Indian religious ideas is not from monotheism to monism, but 
both the points of view have developed side by side because 
they are complementaryjand therefore equally important aspects 
of the nature of the Deity. The two tendencies imperceptibly 
drift into each other. 


In fact, from the very beginning of Hinds thought, we fiad 
that the Aryan mind was not accustomed to think of things 
picoemeal, that is, in terms of dialectically opposite concepts 
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but rather in their synthesis and harmony. It has been rightly 
observed by some Western writers that the Hindu mind does not 
strictly adhere to the law of excluded middle, which is the basis 
of the dividing intellect characteristic of the Western style of 
thinking. The Indian view is said to be that deeper spiritual 
truths cannot be confined in water-tight compartments.205 Hence 
the Upanigads could not be said to have made a radical depar- 
ture from the Vedic outlook. The opposition of the Upanigads 
to the ritualistic and sacrificial cult of the Vedas and their 
indictment of ceremonialism and ritualism have enforced such 
misleading opinions. The fact, however, is that the revolution 
in thought which the Upanigads inaugurated did not mean such a 
radical contrast between them and the Vedas as is generally 
supposed. The Upanigads are aot so much opposed to ceremo- 
nialism and ritualism in themselves, as to the view which looks 
upon then as constituting the whole content of true religion. 
Numerous texts from the Upanigads can be cited to show that 
they do not repudiate the Vedic Karmakazda, but teach us that 
ritual and sacrifice should be supplemenied by inner purity and 
persomal experience of God, Therefore, the Upanigads are not 
discontinuous with the Vedas and it cannot be held that they 
develop a monistic view of God, in direct contrast to the 
mrenotheism of the Vedas. 


The doctrine of personal God as the self-revealing and self- 
determining supreme, self-conscious mind or intelligence is not 
alien to the spirit of the Upanigads. From the abundance in the 
carly Upanigads of such texts as emphasise God’s transcendence 
and His difference from all the things and beings of the world, it 
follows that the Supreme Reality was not regarded as impersonal 
with whom no personal relationship of love, worship and 
surrender could be established and the knowledge about whom 
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was impersonal as that in science in which it is not so much our 
personal equation or reaction to the object known or our modes 
of consciousness, as mere theoretical knovicdge or information 
of the object that 18 of any concern to us. Stress is laid more 
thaa once on the Supreme Mind being of the nature of = purnge 
Of a person and as possessing both intell'g:nce and will. 


The Upanizads are not tired of teaching us that a personal, 
first-hand, direct, immediate experienc: of Brahman alone can 
redeem us from all sorrows and anxieties. This cannot be true 
of the type of knowledge thet is completely abstract and 
impersonal. How also, again, are we to interpret such texts as 
teach that Brahman is of the nature of bliss, dnanda, or rasa, that 
it is His bliss that is shared in different proportions by a1] human 
beings, by Gandharvas, by gods and so on, that it is only by 
experiencing His joy or bliss that all men become blissful, and 
that if there were ao joy of Brahman in Nature and history, no 
one would ever live? Do not all these texts expressly affirm 
that He reveals Himself in both Nature and bistory and that His 
relationship with man is of a personal character? Do not the 
Upanigads also teach that loneliness was rather disagreeable to 
Brakman and that therefore He cremted the universe to overcome 
it? Does it not prove beyond all doubt that Brakman has 
personality? He has relations with men aud the world. 


It may, of course, be admitted that one cannot find in the 
early U'panigads an articulate, weil-defined and systematic doctrine 
of personal God in the same way in which, for example, we fied 
it ia the Bhagavadgitz. All the same, even they do give evidence 
of the doctrine of personal God. The widespread view, 
therefore, that the carly Upanisads differ from the later Upanigads 
im thet they teach abstract monism and the doctrine of imper- 
sonal Absolute seems to be completely unwarranted. 


In the Kaugltaki Upanigad, again, we have definite declarations 
of the absolute power of God and the relative freedom of man. 
It is said that the jive is too impotent to do anythi*t by Rimecif 
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and that whatever good action or bad action he does, it is in 
virtue of his being prompted by God. Theism lays stress on the 
omnipotence of God and the impotence of man, although it does 
not deny relative freedom to the latter. How can we understand 
such a doctrine of God causing human beings to do good or bad 
actions, except by holding that His relation to man is ofa 
personal nature in which the individual is always under His 
control? Such a statement is not really a denial of the freedom 
of man, but only of his self-sufficiency. 


Man has been declared to be incomplete (akrtsno hyesay)806 
and, therefore, not sufficient by himself. In other words, 
whatever power or energy he possesses, is God’s endowment, 
aud itis in this sense that God makes him perform good or 
evil actions. This is not a denial of man’s freedom, because he 
has at least the free choice of doing anything. God car oaly 
persuade; He cannot coerce. We find thus, even in such older 
Upanisads as the Keugttaki, at least a tacit acknowledgment of 
the theistic view of reality which tells us that man and God aze 
distinct, that man in himself is impotent and that his freedom is 
not absolute, although the free choice of doing good or bad 
actions is his special privilege. 


The later Upanigads like the S'vetdévatara, Mundaka and Katha 
only elaborate and systematize the embryonic suggestions of the 
theistic view of reality and of the doctrine of personal God, 
presented in the early works The transition of thought from 
the early to the later Upanisads cannot be said to be abrupt. 
What is implicit in the early texts is made explicit in later ones. 
In most of the later Upanigads clear indications of the finality of 
the theistic view of reality are found. The S'oet#éeatara starts 
with a statement of the problems of philosophy. It asks such 
questions as: What is the supreme cause called Brahman? 
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Whence are we born?) Who is it that sustains us in our exist- 
ence? Wherein are we established? By whom do we live, that 
1s to say, who is the source of our life? And who again 
rewards us with pleasures and inflicts punishments on us? These 
questions are immediately followed by a series of tentative 
answers, and then ultimately by the view which is the final 
answer. It is stated that there are many theories concerning the 
nature of Reality. Some hold time to be the ultimate reality ; 
others think that it is Nature; some again identify it with fate 
or necessity. Still others sre persuaded that the five elements 
explain all things ; others bold that the female sex is the cause 
of all things. Thea follows the statement that purge or the 
fimite self is possibly the canse of the universe. But theac 
statements are not taken to present us with any faal, 
unquestionable view concerning the nature of reality, because all 
these principles are subordinate to the self and possess a reality 
subordinate to it. The doctrine of the ultimacy of the puruga or 
the finite individual is then summarily rejected, having due 
regard to the obvious fact that it is itself subject to pleasures 
and pains. This implies control by a superior or higher 
power.202 Here we have a clear recognition of the being of God 
as a principle higher than and distinct from man and from all 
other forms of being which are called in to explain our experience. 


It is not only in the Svetdsvetara but in Katha and Mungaka 
also that theism receives its dae reccgnition. The Maggake 
Upanigad starts with the ex:ltation of Brakma-vidpa or 
metaphysics by its proclamation that it is the final destination 
of all sciences and disciplines.2C8 Brahmas or ultimate reality m 
this Upanigad is said to be of the mature of self-consciousness 
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and to possess will in addition to mere intelligence. Brahman is 
a puruga ora person, and the attainment of Brahman bas been 
‘declared to be the final goal of human life. There is no support 
here to the absorption or the complete merger of the individual 
in the Absolute. The attainment of Brahman is described on 
the analogy of rivers passing into the ocean, casting aside their 
names and forms. [t is said there that the jiza or the individual 
self enters into communion with God rather than becomes 
identical with Him.209 


The relationship of the soul with Brahman is of a personal 
and not impersonal character. In the impersonal knowledge of 
science, the confrontation is between the subject, the individual 
knower, and a nop-intelligent fact. Knowledge of God 
iavolves the entire personality of man, who becomes immortal 
only if he endeavours to know Him with all his mind, all his 
heart and all bis will and intellect.210 There is nowhere in this 
Upenigad any statement or utterance lending support to the 
identity of the finite individual with the impersonal Absolnte. 


iX. Mundaka Upanisad 

The Murdaka Upanisad opens with a discourse on brakmasidyg, 
metaphysics, by exalting it as the supreme consummation of all 
the. sciences and disciplines, sarvavidydpratigthd, and defines its 
subject-matter which is the knowledge and wisdom of the 
supreme indestructible Puruga.21! The subject-matter, evidently, 
of metaphysics is God and not the individual self. The discourse 
on the nature of Brahman who is same as the indestructible 
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Purge is so extensive and the predicates and attributes expressive 
of His nature are so frequently repeated that no doubt is left in 
the mind of the reader as to whether it is the individual self or 
God that the seer is deeply interested in describing. The 
Troanisad makes a sharp distinction between metaphysics, pord 
vidya, and secular knowledge. apard vidya: the former is that 
which leads to the knowledge of the indestructible principle 
behind the universe. There is not s single text or passage in the 
whole course of this Upsnigad bearing on any distinction between 
the lower and the higher Brahman or the ontological difference 
of value between the God of religion and the Absolute of 
philosophy. 


The terms, ‘avidyd’ and ‘ vidyd’, refer respectively to the 
ignorance and knowledge of God. Avidyd here is not the 
cosmic, causative principle of the delusive appearance of the 
world. Another distinctive feature is continuity with the sacri- 
ficial! and ritualistic religion of the Vedas. For we are warned 
of the disastrous consequences befalling the person who does 
not perform the prescribed sacrifices and observe the rituals. 
“*1t destroys the seven worlds of that person whose Agnihotra 
(sacrifice) is without Darga and Paurpamdsa (sites), devoid of 
Caturmasya, bereft of Agrayc nz, unbdlest with guests, goes unper- 
formed, is unaccompanied by Vatdeudeve (rite), and is performed 
perfunctorily.”212 But the seven tongues of the sacrificial fire 
assure the attainment of the world of Brahms, brahmaloka, to 
one who performs all these sacrifices and observes all these 
rituals, “saying: ‘Come, come’, uttering pleasing words such 
as, ‘This is your well-earned, virtuous path which leads to 
heaven’, and offering him adoration ; the scintillating oblations 
carry the sacrifices along the rays of the sun.’’2!3 The perfor- 
mance of sacrifice, however, cannot be the means to the 
attainment to the ultimate destiny of man. For it must not 
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make one oblivious of the higher life of spiritual perfection 
and God-realization. It is only a preparatory measure leading 
finally to spiritual enlightenment. The complementary value, 
however, even of the religion of sacrifice and rituals cannot be 
questioned. Though it does not represent the whole truth, it 
is efficacious in at least reminding us of our higher destiny. 
That is why they are grossly mistaken who think there is no 
higher truth beyond the boundaries of the religion of sacrifices 
and rituals. To such persons the warning is given: ‘‘ Those 
ignorant people who get elated with the idea, ‘This is 
(the cause of) bliss’, undergo old age and death over again ”’.214 
The approach of the Mundaka to sacrifices and rituals does not 
seem to be so violently radical as to be completely subversive 


of it. 


(a) NATURE oF Gop : 

It is of crucial importance to remember that in all the 
Upanigads, Brahman or Aiman, acknowlederd to be the cause of 
the universe, has invariably been stated to be a person, a purusa 
or of the nature of a purusa, purusavidha, The clear suggestion 
is that It is not only personal but also immanent in all things, 
in both Nature and bistory.215 God as the Supreme Person is 
introduced even in the first discourse in the Mupdaka as the 
source of all living beings (bhitiayonism).216 He is eternal, infinite, 
all-pervasive, subtler than the eubtlest and immutable. This 
positive description of the perfections of God is preceded by a 
negative description which teaches that He is unlike all things 
that are the common objects of knowledge. Being Himself 
absolutely active, He does: not need any instrument for the 
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expression of His nature and power. The description of the 
nature of God is so unmistakable that the predicates assigned to 
Him cannot be taken to be applicable to the individual soul. 
Brahman is not formless, for He is guiden-hued.217 God is 
cifferent from the individual self, because He transcends {t.£18 
The Upanisad traces all psychic and cosmic principles and forces 
to Brahman as their source and the whole world is viewed as the 
great Puruga, of whom the sun and the moon are the eyes, 
the heaven the head, the directions the two cars, the 
revealed Vedas the speech, and air the heart. Brahman is the 
indwelling Self of all beings (sur.adgidntaraimd).2l8 The 
negative and positive descriptions are invariably in close juxta- 
position which renders the import of such passages clear and 
definite. It is to the effect that just because the language that 
applies to the finite order of Nature and history cannot be 
appropriate to the description of the essence of God, it does not 
follow that human language is completely debarred from 
speaking anything which may be true of Him. There are 
many predicates and attributes and perfections which in the 
opinion of the seer of this Upa.iscd can be interpreted 
only as a genuine and not a mere symbolical description 
of the nature of God. The fact that man is not able 
to comprehend God fully is no bar to thinking that He reveals 
His nature in Nature and man. This much can at feast be 
affirmed that all things depend upon Him and have their existeace 
derived from Him. Since it is He who grants existence to all 
things, their very being is indubitable witness to His real 
presence inthem. The Infinite is apprebended as embedded ia 
the finite. 
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(6) CREATION, NOT EMANATION : 


Creation is the product of the spontaneous overflow of 
God’s creative energy. Brahman is not confronted by an 
external force arresting or restraining His creative freedom. 
Everything is born of Him without any conscious deliberation 
on His part as in the case of the ordinary mortals. There is 
difference between the creative activity of the beings and that of 
the Infinite. The analogical mode of description of how the 
finite order originates from the Infinite such as is presented 
through the similes of the spider emitting and drawing in its 
thread. of the herbs arising from the earth, of the hairs of the 
head and body growing,220 aim at teaching that they are not 
born out of Him asa matter of necessity, without there being 
any conscious desire for creation on His part. The finite order 
does not exist in itsown right. Its source is in God. Only a 
superficial reading of such texts without reference to the 
contexts encourages emanationist theories. We must not forget 
thatin other Upanigads—in the Taittiriya for example—Brahman 
has been reported to have created the world only after having 
taken to austerity and after deliberative desire. Brahman, 
possessing both intelligence and will, directs His creative effort 
to the creation of the world and all the things and beings in it. 


In view of this, such similes need not be taken at their face 
value. It is pointless to speak of the origin of the world in 
terms of emanation, for even the language of such an account 
must be linked up with the nature of the Deity. The text in 
question is designed to trace the origin and existence of all things 
back to Ged and not to describe the process of their coming 
into being. Human knowledge is confined to the finite order of 
things. But when we intend to speak of the Infinite, we can do 
so only by falling back upon the modes of expression that apply 
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to the things of the empirical order. Though the Iofigite is 
embedded in the finite, knowledge about It is unique, and it 
cannot be identified with that of the intcr-finite order. Hence 
while the similes illustrate only causation in the finite order, 
they can be aids to our understanding of the Divine causation, 
and it is just this point that 1s the subject of such texts. The 
Mugdtka Upanisad intimates that Brahman is omniscient and all- 
anower.221 The emergence, consequently, of all things from 
out of Him can be explained in no other way than as a result of 
the exercise of His knowledge and will. 


(c) KNowLEDGE or GoD AND MaNn’s ULTIMATE Destiny: 


The destiny of man can be conceived to be that from which 
he has emerged. All things tend to return to their source. 
Since the Upanigad traces all beings and things back to Brahman 
as their final source and since this source is spiritual in nature 
and constitution, man’s ultimate destiny must be taken to be 
both the knowledge of and the attainment of the state of 
communion with Him. Man’s knowledge of God must be 
different from his knowledge of all other things. The U'panisad 
tells us that God is the bridge to immortality. It seeks to 
withdraw man’s attention from all trivial things and valees of 
the world with which he is apt to identify himself because of his 
upparent identity with them. Everything is just a trifle and has 
therefore to be abandoned.222 Knowledge of God is not of the 
nature of exploration. It is of the nature of complete personal 
involvement. Knowledge of God is not to be identified with 
knowledge in science. The scientist's endeavour to peer into 
the mysteries of an atom cannot bean illustration of the way 
we can hope to know God. 
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Mere discussion, intelligence or scholarship is utterly 
unavailing and ineffectual for the attainment of God who reveals 
Himself to him alone on whom he elects to bestow His grace,223 
Meditation and worship are the waysof the knowledge of 
God,2% which comes to its fruition not in absorption or identity 
but rather in communion with God. In proclaiming that all 
things become one in Brahman the Upanisad only asserts that they 
shake off only their names and forms and not their self-contained 
existence as such: for the knower of Brahman, having been 
delivered from name and form, attains to the Divine Person who 
is higher than the high.225 


The meaning of the wetl-known text, ‘the knower of 
Brahman’ 226 should be construed in the light of the assertion of 
man’s reaching God which suggests therefore communion and 
not identity or absorption. 


The Upanigad compares the Supreme and the individual souls 
to two birds perched on the same tree, one of whom eats the 
feoits while the other, not eating them, is completely in- 
different.227 It is further stated that the individual soul on 
account of its impotence and ignorance is subject to sorrow, 
but that when it serves God and has a comprehension of His 
glory, it is completely redeemed from all its sorrows. Not only 
does the poet emphasize in this way the transcendence and 
omnipotence of God and the impotence of man, but also gives 
wegt to his aesthetic sensibility : for he considers the Supreme 
Person, the cause of all things, the Lord and the final agent 
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behind the universe as being of a golden colour.228 He says 
that when the individual self has a vision of the Supreme Lord, 
ne, being ccaupicteis free from both virtue and vice, enters into 
communion with Him. The seer does not endorse identity but 
rather communion with God 220 


Such a description of the nature of both the Supreme Person 
ind the individnal soul rules out all possibility of any monistic 
aterpretation being put on it. We find here all the fundamental 

convictions of theism clearly stated. Not only does the 
Upanigad point out how both God and man are different from 
each other ; the former being the Lord and the final source and 
centre of all things, the controller of all, the ruler of all, the 
master of all, the sovercign over all, the lord of all beings, the 
protector of all beings ; 290 the latter being subject to the law of 
karma and to virtue and vice. But it also telis us how He does 
not become greater by good action nor inferior by bad action 
and how one can attain to Him. While it is trae that knowledge 
1s the means of entering into commupion with Him, it is only 
such men as perform sacrifices and rituals and have their whole 
ind sole interest and enjoyment in their own selves and not in 
the secular concerns of worldly life that are esteemed as the 
most exalted of all the knowers of Bradman. 


Reference to the atomic size of the soul does not mean that 
the individual self is meant here, because it is asserted to be at 
the same time to be both large and small, both far and near and 
us abiding within the interior space or aka@Ja of the heart of 
man—which can be a description only of the Being of God. It is 
neither by sense perception nor by speech or discussion, nor by 
apy penance or action, but only when one has, by equanimity 
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born of knowledge, attained purity that one is able to see Him 
by meditation. That in this text meditation has the same 
meaning as bhakti, devotion or worship, is clear from the fact 
that it is supposed to be the fulfilment to which knowledge 
leads. It is not the notion of an abstract, impersonal self, the 
self as pure consciousness that has been mentioned here, but 
rather one which has desires. For it is said that he who has attained 
purity attains his desires and conquers all the worlds. 


It is for this reason that the Upanigad exalts the knower of 
the Supreme Self and commends worship of Him to all such 
persons as aspire for prosperity and affluence.231 The entire 
world is centered in Brahman and such persons as are free from 
all desires, having worshipped Him, are able to conquer the 
whole world. The doctrine of grace emphasising the futility of 
all knowledge, discussion and scholarship, has been propounded 
by the statement that by him alone is this Self attained and to 
him alone It reveals Its nature, whom out of Its own free will 
It selects or chooses. Attainment of the Supreme Person or God 
is the final end to which the seer aspires, and one having attained 
Him, all knowledge is fulfilled and all attachment to secular 
interests are completely swept away. Such persons, having 
attained the only present Supreme Reality by all means, enter 
into all things and are ultimately liberated. 


It is here again that the simile of the rivers entering into 
the ocean has been given. That the individual by leaving behind 
all name and form attains freedom from them does not mean 
thé extinction of the individual in Brakman, but rather his 
communion with Him: and their separate identity is clear from 
the statement that the seer only enjoys nearness or rather 
communion with the Divine Person. 
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It is such a knower of Brahman that is only metaphorically 
stated to be Brahman. That this identity statement, namely, 
that the knower of Brahman becomes Brahman docs not certainly 
mean identity of man with God, is, as I have emphasised more 
than once, apparent from the fact that it is only the attainment 
of neamess to God or communion with Him that has been 
declared here to be the final destiny of the individual soul. 
The particle ‘eva’ does not point to identity, but rather to 
the similarity of the individual soul with the Lord or Brahman. 
According to Nanarthavaijayanti, the suffix ‘vati’ and the words 
‘vf’ gam” ‘eva’ and ‘ive’ mean similarity.292 Hence, it is not 
quite correct to regard the Mundak:a Upanisad as teaching the 
monistic doctrine of identity. For it ends with a phrase which 
is only apparently susceptible of monistic interpretation.233 Ip 
the light of all that has been stated in this Upanisad regarding 
the nature of God and His relation with man and the means 
recommended for the attainment of His knowledge and the 
final destiny of man, it is clear thie Upanigad is beyond all 
doubt theistic in its intention and spirit. 


The Katha Upanizad starts with an enquiry into the nature of 
the self, but as the dialogue between Yama, the god of death, 
and Naciketa proceeds, side by side with the treatment of the 
human self, there is also discussion about the etsence and 
character of God. The beginning of the Kathe Upanigad 
concentrates on the nature and destiny of the finite self, but it 
would not be proper to say that this is exclusively the subject- 
matier. Indeed, the knowledge of the self is a necessary 
preliminary to the knowledge of God, because God-realization 
is mewer possible without self-realization. The Upanized, 
therefore, makes a right beginning by first giving us a consistent 
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and cleag account of the nature of the self and its destiny and 
makes an attempt subsequently to point out how it is the 
knowledge of Brakman, the Ruler of all, that is the ultimate goal 
and end of human existeace. Since this Upanisad also ig 
dualistic in the sense that for it both God and man are distinct 
principles, and since, again, the worship of God is set down as 
the condition of the fulfilment of man, the monistic 
interpretation of its teaching is not plausible. 


There are many stanzas in this Upanigsad which are similar to 
those of the Bhagavadgita. From which it can be rightly gathered 
that, as in the latter, so in the former also the subject of 
treatment is the nature of the self. In fact, unless one is first 
of all convinced of the fragile and temporary nature of the values 
of the world, one cannot enter upon an inquiry into the nature 
of the self. When the god of death offers many allurements to 
Naciketa and finds that he is not in the least attracted to them, 
but unflinching in his determination to know the nature of the 
self, he exalts this keen desire for the knowledge of the self and 
teaches that by adhydtma and yoga it is known and that, having 
known it, one is able to get over both pleasure and distress. 
He attains that which is pleasurable and rejoices in what is to be 
rejoiced in. The treatment of the nature of the self proceeds a 
little further, pointing out how it is immortal; how it is neither 
ever born nor ever dead; how even while tenanting a mortal 
body, it is always everlasting and immortal; and that it never 
kills anybody nor is ever killed by anyone. 


The comprehension of the Self is not an ordinary 
achievement, because the Upanisad emphatically points out that 
this is possible only through the grace of God. That the 
doctrine of grace is supported even in the Katha Upanisad is past 
all doubt, because again, as in the Mundaka, it is here also 
stated that it is not by discussion, learning or by a penetrating 
intellect that Its knowledge is possible. On the contrary, It 
reveals Its nature only to him whom It chooses or elects. The 
doctrine of grace points not to the finite individual self, but 
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to God, because a little earlier the difference between the finite 
self and God has been explicitly mentioned and it is declared 
that it is by the grace of the Creator that one knows the glory of 
one’s self. It is this Supreme Self that is again supposed in the 
context to be existing in all the bodies, though Itself incorporeal 
and as putting an end to all the sorrows of the individual who is 
able to know It. This is followed by the doctrine of grace, 
becanse having stated that Its knowledge is such that it puts 
an end to all sorrows, it is felt necessary to call atrention to 
the means to the knowledge of [t. To Jay stress on the fact that 
the ktowledge of the Supreme Mind is not like the knowledge 
of ordinary things, and that Its knowledge must differ from the 
knowledge of all other things, it is said emphatically that 
neither vast scholarship sor keen intellect nor even any 
discussion can be of any help to the knowledge of the Self and 
that cons.quently, it is by the grace of God alone that God 
reveals Himself to the individual.234 The reference here is to 
the grace of God and not to the grace of the finite self, because 
the very question here pertains to the knowledge of the Self 
which is nossible, the Upanigad says, by the grace of God. 


The Katha Upanisad counsels us not to look upon plurality, 
difference or diversity as real in themselyet. One who treats 
piurality and difference as the ultimate view of existence and 
reality is bound to pass from death to death. That is to say, he 
can never conquer death. The suggestion is not that difference 
and plurality in themselves are unreal, but that, apart from their 
permanent background in Brakmen or the Ultimate Reality who 
is immanentin them, they are unreal. This is clear, because 
after thus repudiating the self-sufficiency of the pluralistic 
ovtloek on life, the Upanigad teaches that the Pursgs of the 
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size of a thumb is seated within diman. He is the Lord of 
whaterer has happened and whatever will happen in future. 
Sach-a description cannot apply to the individual, because the 
individual is not the Lord of whatever has happened and whatever 
ig te happen in future.235 That the Katha Upanigad also treats 
both God and the individual as not quite identical but as 
retaining their separate identity, is suggested in the comparison 
that, just as pure water mixed with pure water becomes similar 
thereto, so also the self of the knowing seer becomes similar to 
Brahman.238 Jf, thus, this Upanigad leaves no doubt about the 
relation between God and the individual being one of similarity 
and not numerical identity, how ean monism be extracted out of 
it? The ultimacy and supremacy of God as different from the 
individual is the recurrent refrain of this Upanisad. It brings 
homé to our minds the omnfpresence of God on the analogy of’ 
fire and air ; in the same way as fire or ait pervades the catire, 
world, God is the internal self of all living beings and 
assumes many forms. Lest this immanence should be mistaken 
for identity, the Upanigad employs the simile of the sun and 
teaches that just as the sun, the eye of the whole world, is not 
touched by the defects of vision, so also God, immanent in all 
living beings, is not at all contaminated by the pains and sorrows 
to which they are subject. Once again, God and the individual 
are distinguished in terms of God’s intrinsic freedom from the 
cycle of miseries and troubles which is the. common lot of the 
individual. The individual, subject to pains and sorrows, is 
advised to seek emancipation from them through seeing God as 
seated within one’s own soul which alone can ensure to the 
aspirant (and not to others) the happiness that iseternal. God is 
declared to be the eternal subject as distinguished from othes 
eternal individuals. He is-alzso self-conscious, and distinct from 
other conscious souls in that it is He alone who fulfils all their 
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desires. Those who behold him as abiding within their own 
souls attain eternal peace and not others. He is acknowledged 
to be the source of the light of the sun and of the moon and the 
stars, not to speak of fire all of which depend upon Him, the 
final source of all light and illumination: In other words, He 
supplies energy to all things. All this is undoubtedly a 
description of God.23% He is{ not only the source of the 
knowledge and power that belong to all things, but is also that 
centre of will and power the fear of which makes fire burn and 
the sun supply heat and Indra and air and Death attend to their 
own respective functions.236 The clear suggestion is that God is 
the Suprem2 Rational Will immanent in all these cosmic forces 
and that it is because of His rational will that all of them 
discharge their recpective functions scrupulously, If. therefore, 
by term ‘God’ we mean that final source of knowledge and 
power of all men, that of the existence of the whole world 
and that of the rational will which makes all cosmic powers 
discharge their functions most scrupulously, and if again this 
sp ritual principle of unity is not only a principle of bare unity 
but is such that it differentiates itself by its own will into 
many forms and also fulfils all the desires of those who are 
de. oted to Him, then what else is required for this conception 
being that of a personal God ? 


The view that the Upanigeds do not teach one single 
consistent doctrine of God or ultimate reality is contradicted 
by the fact rot only that in all of them so many texts are 
common; but there is also a large percentage of agreement in 
them so far as the nature of the Deity is concerned. Thus, that 
the Ultimate Reality or the Absolute in this Upesszad is 
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personal with whom the individual can establish persona} 
relationships, is borne out by the fact that it demands of the 
individual his total surrender by all his heart, all his mind and 
all his intelligence to Him, as the condition for his immortality, 
his ultimate destiny. In point of fact, we have here an inquiry 
into the destiny of the individual], because it starts with the 
question as to what happens to the individual when he is dead 
and then, in the whole course of the discussion having given a 
clear idea of what the individual is and how he is related to 
God, it ends finally with the assertion that the ultimate destiny 
of the individual is to know Him who is always immanent ia 
the hearts of all men. In the face of such a clear ontological 
and theological position of this Upanigad, which it has 
emphasized more than once, it would certainly be unreasonable 
to put on it a monistic interpretation. Hence this Upanigad 
also, if we look at it in the perspective of clear, unmistakable 
theistic ideas set forth in it, is unquestionably far removed 
from atheistic monism. 


XI. The Prasna Upanisad 


(a) PuRsONALITY OF Gop: 

The Pragna Upanigsad is a lucid and comprehensive account 
of the inquiry made by six questioners about the nature of the 
Highest Brakman.239 It does not affirm its faith anywhere in the 
identity of the individual with Brakman. Vidyaranya, the author 
of the famous Advaita treatise Paficadegi, makes out that the 
Pragna Upanisad identifies the individual with Brahman. But 
there és in the Upanigad not a single phrase, text or passage 
supporting this view. On the contrary, it is enquestionably an 
inquiry into the nature of Brahman as the final source of all 
things on earth. It consists of six questions. Two of them, 
raised in the beginning, are directly concerned with the source 
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of al] existence. The first question relates to the origin of all 
the creatures. It asks: ‘‘ Whence are all the creatures born ”’ 7240 
Otviously, it would be completely unreasonable to consider this 
question as in any way pertaining to the nature of the individual 
soul. 


Prajapati is the Lord of creation. The Upanigad does not 
hold an impersonal power to be the origin and source of ail 
creatures, but points out on the contrary that Prajapati or the 
Lord of creation was verily desirous of having creatures 24! and 
that for this end, having performed austerity, He produced 
matter and life, both the female and masculine principtes, for the 
creation of the world. The answer to the first question, thus, 
not only maintains that itis mind that is the source of matter 
and life and expresses itself in them. It lays stress also on the 
essence of mind itself. namely, sclf-consciousness, because it 
also attributes, like other Upanigads, both desire and will to the 
Uitimate Principle of the universe. Brahman here is rightly 
represented as the source of all things. The origin of all 
other cosmic priaciples like the sun is then expluined. All such 
cosmic principles or powers, however, just because they originate 
from Brahman as Prajipati, are identified with Him. The search 
after this Ultimate Principle is held to be the supreme purpose 
of human life, because those who seek Him by austerity, truth, 
chastity, faith and knowledge are able to reach Him.242 The 
answer to the frst question conciudes with the statement of the 
highest goal of human existence to be attained by the practice 
of austerity and chastity. This is the final truth, namely, thet 
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those who practise chastity and austerity attain also the 
“stainless Brakman-world*’. In other words, such persons as 
attain Brakman are declared to be free from all crookedness. 
falsehood and trickery.24 


The second question and the answer suggested to it have 
direct relationship with the first question. If in answer to the 
first question mind (because Prajapati bas desire and wil!) is 
taught to be the source of both matter and life, it follows thet 
the answer to the second question also which treats life as the 
origin and source of all things is really an affirmation of the 
ultimacy and supremacy of Brahmas as Prajépati. Life has many 
forms; for example, as fire it burns and it is also the sun; it is 
also Indra the giver of rain. Life is wind, earth, matter, being, 
non-being and whatever is immortal. It is all-inclusive, because 
everything depends upon and is sustained by it, as are the spokes 
by the hub of a wheel.244 The second question is occupied with 
the many powers which support a creature and also with the 
chief 245 among them. The answer given is that it is life.246 So 
miany stanzas in which the answer to the second question has 
been given, eulogise the function, powers and attributes of 
life. Brahman is life, since He as the source of life sustains all 
things. The answer concludes with a prayer to life to protect 
man and to grant him prosperity and wisdom. This is 
uomistakably evidence of the theistic point of view, holding to 
the difference between God and man. 


That Brahman is the source of all glories and man is intent 
wpon appropriating them from Him, seems to be the teaching of 
this Upanigad. Not only the texts and the setting in which all 
these questions are put and the answers proposed to them clearly 
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suggest the difference between God and man, but there is an 
unambiguous affirmation also to this effect in the Prasna 
Upanisad. It teaches us clearly that Brekman is different from 
the jiva.24T Rimanuia rightly seizes upon this reference as 
supporting his view of the ontological difference of Brakman 
from the individual. 


(>) THe PERSONALITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL SELF: 


The self in this Upanigad is not an abstract principle or a 
atinciple of pure consciousness. It is a subject, as it is that 
which perceives, hears, asks, smells, tastes, thinks and is also 
the agent of actions. There does not seem to be any hard and 
fast distinction made between the self as pure consciousness, 
that is to say, the self as transcendental consciousness utterly 
destitute of the functions of the mind, and the self as the real 
agent expressing itself in these psychical functions. We need 
hardly mention here that in the event of making a clear-cut 
distinction between transcendental and empirical consciousness, 
thus leading to the conclusion that the self docs mot perceive, 
does not think, does not know and does not perform action, we 
cannot, in point of fact, escape the drastic consequences of 
materialism, which attributes all these functions to matter and 
knocks down the notion of the self as the foundation of morality. 
The difference between the Supreme Mind and the individual 
soul receives repeated emphasis, as the Jatter is acknowledged 
to haye its ultimate destination in the Supreme Indestructible 
Aimen which certainly is Brahman. ‘* As birds resort to a tree 
for a resting place, even so, O friend, it is to the Supreme 
Soul (Aimen) that everything here resorts."248 Such texts 
leave us with no doubt as to the distinction made between 
the individual and God and as to the ultimate destination of the 
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self, namely, the attainment of Him which is the crowning 
consequence of knowing Him. 


Such an individual also becomes omniscient. The fact that 
the nature of the destination and goal of the finite self has been 
twice repeated and, in both these statements, the attainment of 
Brahman has been acknowledged to be the ultimate goal of the 
individual, makes 1t certain that the Upanisad is not approbative 
of the monism for which the individual is not different from 
Brahman ani where it is the transcendental mature of the self 
that alone can be said to be its goal. Itis, no doubt, true that 
Brahman has been mentioned to be both lower and higher,249 but 
this does not scem to carry the same meaning as ts attributed to 
the two terms in Advaita Vedanta. The cifference between the 
fower and the higher Brahman here has reference to the transcend- 
ent and immanent Brahman, to Brahman as expressing Himself in 
time and history, aparars brahma, and Brahman as transcending time 
and history, param brahma. The fact that even meditation on one 
aspect of Brahman leads to the attainment of the final destination 
marks it off from the Advaita view, according to which one who 
meditates upon God, cannot attain liberation, because 
knowledge is the onty means to emancipation. 


The Upanisad ends with the assertion of the all-inclusive 
nature of Brakman in that all things are included in Him in the 
sane Way a8 are the spokes in the hub of the wheel of a chariot. 
it is this Person or Parusa who is the ultimate object of 
knowledge and he alone who knows Him is never tormented by 
death. There is no higher truth than this Brahman. The 
Upanigad makes a clear and emphatic reference to the persona? 
relationship between God and man, because the individual is 
exhorted to worship Him, as it is He who gets us across the 
ocean of ignorance and is really our father.280 Jt is worship of 
God as father that is declared here to get us across death. 
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Contrary to the view widely held that the Pragna Upenisad 
tends support to the Advaita view of non-theistic monism, we 
find that it contains all the elements of the religious view of 
reality and the relationship between God and man. The 
concluding passages are significant, because they declare clearly 
t.e worship of God to be the means fur the conquest over death 
and ignorance. And there is nowhere any clear statement in 
support of the monistic doctrine of the identity of the individual 
with God. Similarly, the individual is stated to have a 
personality, because it is not a principle of pure conse: on7755. 
Not mere knowledge, but rather the attainment of Brahm. is 
the ultimate destiny of the individual. Bratman has further 
heen declared to be the ultimate goal of the individual and of 
all things.25! The outstanding characteristics of Rrakman, 
therefore, are that He is the ul:imate goal and destination of 
‘ne individual; that there is indeed no truth higher than He: 
“hat He 1s cur father and that all things obey His commands. 
This mev.s that Braham is not an indeterminate principle, but 
that He rossisses all perfections which the individual can, by 
the worship of Him, appropriste to himself. Brahman as 
Prajapati is also the Creator of all living beings. He is also 
born as the human individual which means that no unbridgeabie 
gap is set up between time and eternity. All this shows that a 
correct interpretation of this Upanigad in the light of its clear 
statements in many passages bears unmistakable testimopy to 
the theistic view of existence. 


XW. Sveia@atara Upanisal 
(a) Gop, NATURE AND Man: 


Raminuja quotes in his Sribhdsya more often from 
the Scefascatara Upanisa? than from any other. This dors not 
mean that, of all the Upanigads, thid-alone is theistic in nature. 
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Aclose, intimate and at the same time impartial survey of all 
the Upanisads, eartier and later, has made it certain that they 
must not be taken to be hostile to theism or to the main 
principles of Visigtadvaita philosophy and religion. The only 
distinction that we can make between them is that the principles 
which are explicity stated in the later Upanisads have been only 
foreshadowed in the earlier. The ideas are there, though not 
with clear and definite articulation. All the same, it is patent 
that they do not hold to an impersonal view of existence. 
The Svetasvatara brings out clearly all the elements of the 
fully articulated theistic view. It teaches us that reality is 
hierarchical, consisting of three principles, Brakman, the 
individual self and the world. The two spiritual principles, the 
Supreme Impeller or Brahman and the individual @iman or the 
individual self, are different and distinct, and it is only when 
the individual soul is favoured by Him that it attains 
immortality.252 It not only discredits the doctrine of atheistic 
monism, that the individual self is the same as Brahman, 
but also points out that the service of God is its ultimate 
destiny. At the beginning we have a statement of all the 
different theories of Ultimate Reality upheld at that time. What 
is favoured here is a personal God distinct from the individual 
self. The latter, just because he is not the master of his own 
destiny but both enjoys pleasures and suffers from pain, cannot 
be the lord of atl things.283 God possesses powers which are 
infinite. The power of God is hidden in His own attributes,254 
but it is only such persons as both meditate upon Him and 
resort to the yoga method that are able to perceive the power of 
God veiled by His glory. The Upantsad emphatically maintains 
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that meditation and yoga and not mere abstract impez.oru! 
knowledge are effective means to the knowledge of God. 


(5) Gop AND THR Finite Serr: 


God, distinct from prakyiti or matter and from the immortal 
soul, is the ruler of both of them.235 It ts meditation upon 
Him that ultimately leads to the redemption from the delusion 
of the world. ‘By meditation upon Him, by vnion with Him, 
and by entering into His being more and more, there is finally 
cessation from every illusion.”"256 God is aot subject to karma, 
because such subjection is the exclusive characteristic feature of 
the individual self alone. There are many passages which 
exclude even the slightest possibility of the identification of 
God with the individual self. First of all, the inherent freedom 
ef God distinguhes Him from the individual self who is not 
the ruler, but is bound to the kermas done by him. In so far as 
cnce he performs an action, there can be no escape for him from 
the operation om him of the inexorable Jaw of dispensation of 
rewards and punishments.287 But while it is true on the one 
hand that the karmas, good or bad, done by him forge for him 
the shackles of bondage. on the other he has a sense of 
fulfilment when he is redeemed from all the chains when he 
knows God. Secondly, the individual self is ignosant and 
impotent. Even though both of them are unborn, one is the 
ruler, while the other 1s that which is culed by Him. Different 
from both God and the soul is prakrti or Nature, which is 
associated with the individua! self for the sole purpose of his 
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enjoyment.258 Thirdly, Brahman is not the agent of actions like 
the individual self : 


“‘Now the soul is infinite, universal, inactive, 
When one finds out this triad that is Brahma.’’259 


The S‘seéagvatara concentrates on all the funda- 
mental principles of theism with such repeated emphasis 
that it leaves hardly any scope for confusion or doubt as to the 
theological pcsition which it upholds. Such passages are so 
frequeat that one is left with absolutely no doubt as to the 
nature of the Deity whose knowledge is the cause of the 
redemption from all sorrows and sins. Fourthly, some of the 
the characteristic features of God lay stress on His otsvariipa or 
omnipresence. Thus, He has His eyes in all the directions, 
His mouth, His arms and feet in the entire world.280 He 
creates the earth and the heaven: it is He that is the source and 
origin of all the gods.261 But while He possesses all these 
powers, His relations with the individual are of a personal 
character, because it is expected from Him that He endow us 
with a pure intellect or understanding 262 It is no doubt true 
that this personal Deity is here designated as Rudra or Siva, 
though there are also passages reminiscent of the Purugasitkta 
which is dedicated to Visnu. We need not fight over the 
difference of names if the ideas emphasised by both the 
conflicting names of Rudra and Vispu are one and the same. 
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God is seated in the inmost hearts of all the individuals.262 He 
is the Lord and Ruler of all. The statement that God is the 
Ruler of all and all things are under His control, occurs not 
only here, but is roser'ed, as we have seen, in the Brhaddrapyaka 
also, which shows that all the Upanigads share many ideas in 
common, thus disproving the truth of the current opinion that 
no uniform and systematic doctrine of God isto be found in 
them. God ts the ruler of all and the giver of all gifts.264 


All this shows that the Upanigad propounds a doctrine of 
God who is indisputably personal, K-vatedge urd devotion 
are not distinzs’.ted. because knowledge here has not been 
taken to mean a mere theoretical impersonal cognition of God, 
nor has His worship been uncompromisingly contrasted with 
knowledge. It is enjoined upon us that we should meditate 
upon ar worship God as abiding in our own hearts. There is 
“othing that can be equal or -uperior to Him. Knowledge, 
strength and action are His intrinsic perfections.26 There are 
many powers that He possesses.286 There is no ruler of Him, 
nor any lord of Him.2#7 He is the cause, lord of the lords of 
sense-organs. Of Him there is no progenitor, nor lord, nor is 
He under any princrple.268 He fs the overseer of deeds,269 
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abiding in all tbhings,270 the witness of all their actions, self- 
conscious and one and devoid of the gunas of the prakyiti.211 


The Upanigad tells us that they alone attain eternal 
happiness who perceive Him as abiding within their inmost 
heart.272 He fulfils the desires of al! men.273 It is this God 
who is the goal of both Sdaikhyaand foga, because it is by 
knowing Him by both Sdnkhya and Yoga that one is released 
from all fetters. After Him, as He shines, does everything 
shine. This whole world is illumined with His light For 
getting across death there is no other path than the knowledge 
of Him.274 He is the maker of all, the all-knower, self-sourced, 
intelligent, the authorof time, possessor of qualities, omniscient 
and the ruler of both prekrii and the individual self.278 He is the 
cause of both the bondage to the world and of redemption from 
bondage.276 No other principle can be acknowledged to be the 
ruler of the world.277 It is to this God who has delivered al} 
the Vedas that one who seeks liberation has to surrender oneself. 
The Upanisad closes its depiction of the nature of the Deity 
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with the statement that there is no other means, no other 
method for putting an end to our miseries and troubles than 
knowledge of God. It is as impossible to expect one’s 
sorrows to be completc's eliminated or destroyed without the 
knowledge of Gad as it is impossible for men to wrap the 
entire space with leather.278 


The Sretd$vatara Upanigad has made a distinct contribution 
to theism by laying emphasis on all the fundamental! points of 
interest to the central convictions of theism. It is more correct 
to say thatit brings to a culmination the principles of theism 
enunciated in the earlier Upanisads than to hold that it makes 
a radical departure from the intellectual atmosphere of the carly 
Upartsads. That such an opinion is unwarranted would be 
spparent to any impartial student of the Upanisads and of the 
é-fferent stazes during which the evolution of their phi!osophy 
has taken place. The f.ct that the Soetdszatera belongs to a late 

2tiod does not cast ans doubt on the authoit.' oad validity 
of the doctrines it upholds. According to the traditional 
orthodox view, all the scripture- fall in one continuous line of 
development, and it is wholly untenable to say that ideas 
and thoughts evolve after the fashion of the galloping movements 
of electrons and protons of modern mathematical phvsics. 


Attention has been called by us to almost all tenets of 
theism to be found in the early ("banisaz: where their tone and 
language may not be as emphatic and explicit as in the later 
works. All the same, the ingredients of theism are there. In 
view of such definite statements, it would not be proper to hold 
that they regard atheistic monism or impersons! partheism as 
the ultimate view of human existence and reality. When we 
concentrate upon such passages, one certainly is amazed that an 
interpretation has been put on them which seeks to find in 
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them nothing but impersonal pantheism, leaving hardly any 
scope for all such doctrines as are both conducive to the 
spiritual welfare of man and also the interests of his secular 
life. Only in the theistic view of existence and reality can 
one expect to find a balanced view of life which looks at all the 
problems of man as basically one problem, not isolating his 
interests from one another. 


Fhis study of the Upanisads is not the result of looking at 
them through the eyes of Ramanuj& or Radhakrishnan. They 
are works that speak for themselves and their style is so simple, 
though archaic, that one can judge for oneself what their 
meaning is; and when there are such different and opposite 
commentaries upon them as those of Satkara and Ramanuja, 
their very opposition compels a comparison of them by referring 
them back to their sources for deciding the real drift of the 
Passages. We find that Ramanuja’s interpretation of the 
Upantsads is nearer to their meaning and import than Satikara’s. 


There are still other problems facing us which must be 
solved before we can claim to have presented a clear and 
systematic account of the Visistadvaita idea of God. The first 
concerns the idea of God as set forth in the two other paralle} 
developments of Veddntic thought, namely, the aupddhike 
bhedadbhedavada of Bhaskara and the sv@bhavika bhedabhedavada of 
Yadavaprakasa, who protested against the monistic interpretation 
of the Upanisads promulgated by Saikara. But, as we shall try 
to show, they cannot be taken to have made any substantial 
contribution, ag they, more or less, approximate to the Adzaita 
view of God. An attempt to be faithful, honest and sincere to 
the data of human experience and to the claims for the reality 
of the world is reflected in them, and they seem to accommodate 
them in their conceptions of God in contrast to the Adouita 
philosophy. They nevertheless fall into still deeper abysmal 
pits. A summary treatment of their doctrines of God also can 
make us naderstand the radical difference between the notions 
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of a perfect and an imperfect God. We have to look at 
Visigqadvaita in a historical pers-cctive. because it 13 only in 
the light of the problems and issues that Ram&nuje was called 
upon to face that we can appreciufe the central convictions 
of the theistic philosophy of Vidiggadvaita. If in order to 
understand the mystery of the universe we are called upon to 
believe in the existence of God or the Supreme Mind, we are 
obliged also to seek in Him the explanation of many other 
dimensions and characteristic features of human experience 
without which they cannot be what they are. Therefore, a 
mere abstract statement or assertion of the existence of God 
will be insufficient, unless we have also reasons to believe that 
the nature of human experience and of the world justifies our 
belief in Him and is also compatible with such nature of Him 
or with such a conceptipn formed of Him as provides us with 
the final solution of all our theoretical and practical problems 


There are many other questions about the nature of 
religious consciousness which also demand explanation. If God 
is supposed by us to be the final suswer 10 all our doubts 
and the contradictions which seem to befog and confuse our 
experience, then God must not only satisfy our impulse for 
curiosity, but must also integrate the conflicting emotions, 
passions and desircs which are inzxtricably bound up with and 
form the very texture of human nature. For this reason, the 
conception of God must fulfil the criteria of religious 2d-quacy 
It is only a perfect God that fulfils such requirements In this 
connection, we have to anciyse and examine many other Vedéatic 
conceptions of God that have been advanced in ~*otest against 
the Adpaita doctrine of the impersonal Absolute. 


Secondly, since the Upanisads were foilowed by the 
Bhagavadgita whose place in the corpus of Hindu philosophical 
and religious writings is unique and unparalleled, it seems the 
latter must have been composed by its author to meet such 
demands of religious consciousness as were not squarely and 
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adequately met in the earlier literature. As one looks at the 
Upanigads, one cannot escape the conclusion that one docs not 
find in them any adequate elaboration of the relationship that 
obtains between God and man and God and the world. It 
would be an utterly misleading statement, however, to say that 
the Upanisads are completely innocent of conceptions bearimg 
upon these problems. We have to bear in mind that they 
belong to that period of the evolution of Indian religious 
thought when teachings which were imparted by preceptors to 
their disciples were transmitted orally; and in this method of 
mstruction in vogue at that time, one could expect nothing but 
summary explanations, pithy or short statements and vague or 
obscure suggestions. The Upanigads are not certainly elaborate, 
logical and systematic treatments of philosophical and religious 
problems like those found in modern text-books and, therefore, 
it is left to us to elaborate in a logical and consistent manner 
the suggestions that they have bequeathed tous. A very close 
and intimate study is required for deciphering their views. We 
are required also to fix our eyes upon the contexts in which 
apparently conflicting statements occur. 


The Bhagavadgit@ is immune from these defects, because the 
ethical and metaphysical points of view that it upholds are 
luminotsly clear and its central convictions have been so 
repeatedly emphasized that one is not left with any doubt as to 
what the author means to say. Perhaps, it is because of its 
elaboration of the answers pertaining to the nature of God and 
of the relationship that holds good between God and man on the 
one hand and between God and the world on the other and, 
above all, its charming conversational style that it is esteemed as 
an Upanigad. Rimanuja wrote an elaborate commentary on it 
also. 


The Bhagavadgita occupies a place of honour, not by any 
means inferior to that of the Upanisads. But the different 
schools of Veddnta were required to enlist its support to their 
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yilesephical and religious doctrines. This craze for writing 
commentaries on it resulted in obscuring rather than clarifying 
the answers it proposes to the fundamental questions of 
piilosophy, religion and ethics, Sankara, along with others, 
wrote his own commentary on the 2! _.-7/-i!d, trying to prove 
therein his Advaita thesis of the absolute reality of Brahman and 
the identity of the individual with It. He claimed that it teaches 
renunciation of the world and that it is only jadna (knov.Jedve} 
that is the means to liberation. In a brief treatment of the 
Gita view of life, we have to see if the doctrines enunciated in 
it endorse the teachings of Advaite or of Vidi, tdvaitu. I 
propose first to outline the main results of the analytical 
interpretation of the Upanigads and then, after crrviderings the 
Gita idea of God, to deal with the Ved@ntic doctrines of Bhaskara 
and Yadivaprakasa_ It is proposed to round off the treatment 
of the Visistadvaita idea of God with a brief expcsition of the 
vature und attributes of personal God as cdumtrated by 
PR ang ot Vedant. Des:ka 


XI. Recsnstruction of the Religious Thought of the 
Upanisads 


It is now time to outHne the results of our inquiry. Let us 
note at the very outset that the misconceptions about the 
Lipanigads have become so traditional that they still stand in the 
way of the right approach to them. It is a tragic irony that they 
have not so far been interpreted in the light of the 
religious view of reality that ai-ne seems to be the common note 
of all of them. They are immortal records of the intuitive 
experiences of many seers covering centuries. They need not be 
treated as philosophical and conceptual formulations, giver to 
logical and systematic analysiv, and justification of the 
experiences they had. The scers were interested much more in 
raving the experience. :22: in building a system out of their 
beliefs. It cannot be said, howvver, that there is no evidence 
ef the exercise of logic in them. They present us with brilliant 
_secimens of reasonings of aver: bigh order, supporting their 
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claims with the help of similes and metaphors. But rationalistie 
justification must be admitted to be a subordinate element in 
their teachings. 


The one single aim of all the Upanigads seems to be to 
demonstrate the reality of a higher spiritual order than the 
world, which is a system of objects existing in the spatio- 
temporal order, bound together by so many relations and acting 
On one another according to fixed laws. It is the first reality 
with which man comes into contact and, even though he may 
claim direct intuitive experience of God or Brahman, he has to 
think of Him through the language of the finite world. Manis 
finite, and though he belongs also to the supernatural order, his 
contact with the world is direct, so that if ever he has to speak 
of God, he can do so in no other way than by declaring the 
dependence of every finite object and of the world on Him. 


All the Upanisads form part of the Vedas and are counted 
among revealed scriptures. There is justification, however, for 
treating them as brilliant exercises in natural theology, The 
seers, having immediate intuitive experience of God, seem 
to have spoken about Him in the language of the world by 
secking to establish its dependence on Him. As one closely 
follows the arguments set forth, ome cannot but be impressed by 
the anxiety on the part of the thinkers to think of God as the 
necessary implication of the experience of the finite world. The 
emphasis invariably falls on connecting the phenomenal world 
with Brakman. Their minds move from the world to God in 
order to suggest that itis not its own explanation, because it 


can be understood in no other way than by God immanent 
Rik, 


The Upanigads do not stop short with merely hinting at 
rahman as the principle immanent in the world, but insist also 
on the way God expresses Himself as an active principle in both 
Nature and history. In the understanding of the nature of the 
v orld and of God as the principle immanent in it, not much 
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Attention bas been paid to the way in which both of them have 
been acknowledged to be related. This isa point of crucial 
importance, and one is at one’s wit's end to find why the 
relation which has been so unambiruous!y explained is either 
altogether left oat of account or an interpretation put on it 
watch is quite contrary to the meaning sugeested by it. That 
the Upanigads envisage a direct relationship between God and 
the world and God and man is undisputed. They teach that all 
things are rooted in Brahman, so that neither can Brahman be 
understood in abstraction from the world and history, nor can 
Nature and history have any ~carning apart from God. Their 
teachings rule out of court such a dualistic view of the relation 
between God and the world and God and man, as seems to have 
been set forth in some of the Dialogues of Plato. 


There are many passages, both in the early and later 
C’bantsads, in which the world his been maintained to be dircetly 
evnnected with the hnowledge und will of God. I1 is clearly 
indicated tha: God entered into the world «fier having created 
it. The ultimate principle is not that of undifferentiated unity, 
but one manifesting itself in plurality and difference. The 
urge to manifest Himself in the world of plurality aad 
difference is intrinsic to God and is not something imposed 
upon Him from outside. How the world stands related to God 
has to be understood in the light of such cule crical statements. 
It follows that ne conventional acosrie interpretation of the 
Upanisads ig mot warranted ty the Kind of relutoon that is 
maintained eetcvcen C ut and the world in their t.aching-. Uf 
the world is a produ * .fG-d's knowledge, will +d ucsire. by 
no stretch of imi! ..°*' can it be held to be wWusory. There 
is nowhere any specific statement in the whole ccrpus of tre 
Upanisadic titerature of “12 Hl. ory claracter of the world. 
There are some texts, no doudt. to which this meaning tan be 
ascribed. They have been interpreted in that light by those for 
whom the world is false. But such texts do not so much sim at 
denying she reality of the separate clemenis a8 their separate 
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reality. The world is false only if viewed as apart from 
Brakman, because if it is not supported by Him, it is impossible 
to think of its existence even for a moment. This seems to have 
been clearly indicated in the Brhkdd@ranyaka Upantsad. Brahman is 
the cosmic will who maintains all things in their existence. He 
sustains by His will the whole world includ’9g the sun and the 
moon and the planetary system in the sky. The Upanigads only 
remind us again and again that plurality and difference are not 
real in their own right. They teach only that one who treats 
plurality and difference as real in themselves, must perish. 
The denial of plurality and difference is an exhortation for their 
being viewed in the perspective of the eternal. The Upanigads 
seck to synthesise unity and multiplicity, the finite and the 
infinite, being and becoming, permanence and change, and all 
other abstractions of the dividing, finite intelligence of man. 
From sueh an account of the relation between God and the world, 
the doctrine of personal God as a self-manifesting and seif- 
differentiating principle is only a short step. 


The passages which seem to stand in the way of the doctrine 
of personal God are those which have negative statements 
designed to divest God of all attributes. But the proponents of 
the impersonal view of reality seldom pause to think that 
personalists are as much anxious to deny imperfections in God 
as they themselves are. Both impersonalists and personalists 
seck to emphasise the transcendence of God and His intrinsic 
freedom from all evils and imperfections, characteristic of the 
finite order. Such negative statements have no other purpose 
than emphasise this immunity of God from all imperfections. A 
text tells us, for example, that God is all-pervasive, bright, 
bodiless, scathless, pure, free from evils, wise, intelligent, all- 
encompassing and self-existent. In the same breath it is 
declared that God is free from evils and is the source and centre 
of all perfections.279 Denial of imperfections and the affirmation 
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of perfections are juxtaposed from which no other meaning can 
b: extracted than that, while negatively Brahman is free from all 
conceivable defects, positively He is the source and centre of 
all imaginable perfections, The Upanigadic texts abound in 
positive assertions describirg the nature of God. The result of 
the knowledge of Brahman is the attainment of the state of 
concrete fulfilment and the satisfaction of all desires—which is 
certainly incongruous with the doctrine of impersonal God. If 
Brahman in the Upanigads is the source of all spiritual values and 
the state of perfection following upon the knowledge of Him, 
and the attainment of communion with Him is one of concrete 
fulfilment and enjoyment and the satisfaction of all desires, 
there is no room in them for the doctrine of impersonal 
Brahman, 


The conventional interpretation of the teachings of the 
“panigads has not infrequently been on pantheistic lines. They 
ure claimed to present the doctrine of Ultimate Reality not only 
as a principle of abstract identity, but also as being atterly 
‘impersonal! Thus the Absolute of the Upanigads is said to be 
inaccessible to the finite intelligence, and even the predicates 
cau by no means be taken to be the determinations of Its 
character. This Absolute turns ont to be s completely 
undetermined cause of the universe, whereas such a cause as the 
Upanigads maintain to be the explacation of all the forms of 
being is spiritual in natere. Even in the monistic interpretation, 
there is no departure from the recognised fact that the Aimen 
is at the root of the universe But it carries the 
transcendence of the Atman to such extreme limits as. virtually 
to deprive it of all meaning. 


In academic circles, the Upanisads and the Bhazavadgitd are 
supposed to put forward mutually contradictory views of 
the Deity, so that it has become customary to hold that the 
former supports monism while the latter is nearer in apirit to 


the teachings of Raminvje. Traditional orthodaxsy docs not 
PR--45 
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approve of this difference of approach to the understanding of 
the neture of Ultimate Reality in the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgita. The treatment of the conception of God in the 
Gitz from the point of view of Visistadvaita will be taken up 
Jater. But, for the present, it may be remarked that if at all 
any difference in their treatment of the nature of the Deity can 
be discerned, it is doubtless one of mere emphasis and 
elaboration. The Upanigads are revealed scriptures and records of 
the intuitive experiences of the seers. We can expect in them 
only suggestions and hints in the direction of our understanding 
the nature of the Deity and the way in ‘which man and the 
world can be related to Him. The Bhagavadgiia on the other 
hand is Smrti and is designed to carry in its teachings the 
tradition of the thinking of the people at large. It is so-called, 
because it enlarges and elaborates, explicates and amplifies the 
incipient thoughts and ambiguous suggestions of the Upanisads, 
the unsystematic productions of an earlier epoch. What divides 
the Gita from the Upanisads is the emphasis in it on the 
personality of God. But it may be asked if the Upanisads are 
utterly silent on the question of the ascription of personality to 
God and freedom and independence to the individual self. The 
{dea of personality carries with it a definite meaning. It is 
the key to our understanding the moral and spiritual dimensions 
of haman experience. There are some philosophers, however, 
who hold that the idea of personality bristles with contradictions 
and inconsistencies They invariably take it in its lower sense. 
But to say that God is personal need not suggest that, hike 
ordinary mortals, He is a slave to His joys and sorrows aad 
a thousand other fluctuating desires, emotions and ambitions 
characteristic of a growing self. It means rather that He 
possesses self-consciousness and will which are manifested in 
Nature and history in the form of Nature’s laws and in the ideals 
of truth, goodness and beauty. 


Development of character by the cultivation of the ideals of 
truth, goodness and beauty is the characteristic, inalienable 
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feature of the finite individual. Man grows in his being by 
expressing and realising in bis thought and conduct the ideals of 
truth, goodness and beauty. But what does development mean? 
Man himself belongs to a process and he cannot himself be the 
source of all that he possesses and that he wishes to realise io 
his conduct. Isolated from the process, he could never make 
any progress. The process itself is not the exemplification of 
something coming out of nothing. The individual can develop 
in the statare of bis beiag only by his constant dependence upon 
that which starts the process. He has to unfold end manifest 
that which eternally is. We can think of the development of 
the powers and ideals of man only by referring him back to the 
process which originates with God. It us impossible to think of 
the manifestation of the moral and the spiritual ideals in man 
without thinking of their being ceatred in the eternal goodness 
atthe root of the universe. These are elemental convictions 
from which even aggressive scepticism cannot dislodge us. 
But the question is whether the Upanigads are completely silent 
onthe problem of the characterisation of the nature of the 
Deity in such terms as these. Is it that Brahmas, as conceived 
by them, is completely undetermined, so that belief in God 
could not be an inducement to making any distinction betwoen 
moral and spiritual values and many other higher interests ia 
our theoretical fo without which we cansot think of bumen 
progress in all the departments of human civilization aod 
culture? Have the Upanigads left us quite in the dark on a 
problem so momentous as this ? 


If personality, therefore, means personality as revealed ia 
the passivity and imperfection characteristic of an infinite 
individeal and the possibility of his development only asa part 
of the process advancing from orb to orb in the realization of 
the ideals of truth, goodness and beauty, then they do nat 
support such a doctrine of personal God. They do not think 
anthropomorphically about Brahmas as the Greeks thought about 
their gods. They rather think of Him as possessing all 
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imaginable perfections of which the powers and glories of man 
can be only faint reflections and feeble shadows. But if to 
assign personality to God means that He possesses consciousness 
and will as the essence of His nature which man afso shares with 
Him ard is in this respect akin to Him and made in His image, 
then Brahman in the Upaniseds is definitely personal. The seers 
could not have made the mistake of thinking of the world in 
terms of Brahman as its basis and at the same regarded Him as 
impersonal or imperfect. The problem of the personality and 
the individuality of the self is also a debatable subject as far as 
the teachings of the Upasisads are concerned. 


Individuality is more fundamental than personality because 
it is its ontological basis. As ‘essence and existence are 
inseparable, in that there is no essence except as it is embodied 
in existence, so also personality bas its roots only in individuality. 
To say that the individual has personality amounts to the 
statement that it is a higher form of being than that which at 
a lower lIevel and as the basis of it, is designated as the 
individual. No meaning can possibly be attached to personality, 
if individuality is not recognised to be its ontological basis. 
They are only qualitatively different. Ontologically, they 
are expressions of one and the same form of being. The 
self cannot have personality if it is not already an individual 
and does not possess a will of its own which must differ even 
from the will of God and from the wills of many other 
individuals. It is by reference to the distinctive worth of the 
separate willis of the separate individuals that we can judge 
the moral excellence of their actions. 


The Upanigads distinguish the self from its physical 
accompaniments. They maintain it to be utterly different from 
the world and the body outside it. As the self is aware of 
its distinction from the world outside it, and the objects which 
it knows, the Upanigads repudiate all attempts to assimilate it 
to any form of corporeal existence. Emphasis on its difference 
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from corporeal existence makes the seers of the Upanigeds fall 
back on tho language of transcendence. Yet they are anxious 
not to construe its transcenderc’ in ulter abstractic~ from the 
corporeal existence. Transcendence is appreher’:d only 
through the exercises pf its activity and the expres:‘ace of its 
powers and functions im the physica! medium. The self has 
ite own powers and ite own functions; it has its own desires 
and wall, although it can express them only through a physical 
medium. Hence, although the principle of its action 1s within 
itself, it cannot be active, unless it expresses itself through 
the body. Close association of it with the bady is both a curse 
and a blessing for it. Since it is intrinsically free from the 
pressure which the body or matter can exercise upon it, we 
can say that it does not possess thove features and characteristics 
which it comes to express only in its embodied axiatence. 
The denial of its charateristic features is understandable by 
reference to its dependence on the body or matter as the 
necessary vehicle of their expression. It does not howerer deny 
the higher level of action or the will that belongs to the self. 
Lest its activities arising from its contact with the body should 
be taken to constitute its essence, the Upanigads, alive to the 
dangers of the corruoting influences of matter, teach that it 
does not know, feel and act. Sach texts warrant the 
commonplace view that the self has no personality. 


They have also been utilised for lending support to thé 
division into the empirical and transcendental aspects of the 
nature of the self. But if the being of the self is divided into 
these two aspects, there cas be no meaning in talking anything 
about it. The transcendental and the empirical aspects are 
after all the expressions of the nature of one and the same self. 
We can think of an ideal state of perfect peace, harmony and 
integration which the self enjoys, but this is by no means a 
hindrance to our thinking of its concrete expressions as belonging 
to the same centre of experience. The two are complementary 
and correlative. Both are mutually iwplicative. The 
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Upanigsads do not draw a hard and fast line of demarcation 
between the empirical and the transcendental features of the 
self. We cannot divide the one from the other. Many of the 
texts of the Upanigads regard these empirical features of the seif 
as real expressions of its nature and character: ‘‘ Now, when 
the eye is directed thus toward space. that is the seeing person 
(cakguga purusa), the eye is (the instrument) for seeing. Now, he 
who knows ‘Let me smell this’—that is the self (Aéman); the 
noge is (the instrument) for smelling. Now, he who knows 
* Let me utter this "—this is the seif: the voice is (the instrument) 
for utterance. Now he who knows, ‘Let me hear this ’—that is 
the self; the ear (is the instrument) for hearing’’.260 


It is the individual self that knows, feels and acts through 
the senses, the mind and the intellect. It is the self that is the 
dynamic principle of both knowledge and will behind all its 
activities. It is none the less the same self that, having risen 
above these ordinary fluctuations of its empirical life brought 
about by its dependence on these instruments for the expression 
of its powers, thinks, feels and acts in such a way that its 
thoughts, feelings and actions cannot be classed with those 
of unregenerate individuals. Its thoughts, feelings and actions 
are so completely overhauled that the perfect individual 
does not seem to be thinking, feeling and willing, as judged by 
ordinary standards. In the Upanigads the denial of these 
fanctions of the individual self has been made from the point of 
view of mystical experience in which the dualities and 
contradictions of the ordinary life are so completely overcome 
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that the conduct of the individual is not intzigib’e in terms of 
the ordinary norms of conduct. In our ordinary consciousness, 
all our thinking, feeling and action have their source in selfish- 
ness, pride and cgoism. But the mystic, even though acting 
energetically, does not act because, his selfishness having been 
2xtinguished, he caonot be said to thinking. feeling and acting 
as do ordinary individuals. Hence the Upanisads cannot be 
claimed to deprecate individuality. In the case of the mystic, 
the physical body, the senses and the mind are no longer 
insurmountable barriers to the freedom of the self. This state 
cannot be construed in abstraction from the concrete contents of 
the self. The Upanisad: refer to a higher dimension of the will 
of the self when they describe the highest state of mystical 
experience. It is only a superficial reading of the fiteral 
meaning of some statements, torn from their contexts, that can 
give rise to the impression that the self is an abstract principle 
and hence has no individuality. 


But the Upenizgads do not deny to the individual the 
consciousness of his identity even in the highest states of 
mystical experience. For instance, what does the famous text, 
“Tam Brakman~’,281 mean? This proposition is doubtless an 
emphatic indication of the individual’s feeling of exaltation io 
the state of mystical communion with the Deity. In our survey 
and examination of the teachings of the Upanigads, we have seen 
that such texts need not be interpreted pantheistically. The 
nine similes with which the Chdndozya illustrates the declaration, 
“That thou art’’, do not support the extinction or absorption 
of the individual in Brahman. If the soul is eternal, we cannot 
legitimately conceive of its absorption or extinction in something 
else. All analogies in contexts such as these harmoiise with 
theism rather than pantheism or monism. 


1. we menrfea s 
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The Upanigads need to be viewed and understood in a 
religious perspective. In them philosophy and religion fuse 
into each other, because philosophy for them is the knowledge 
of God and religion the science and art of communion with Him, 
Hence the conventional distinction of knowledge and devotion 
or of knowledge and action is not warranted by them. These 
distinctions have been grafted on the Upanigads by a latter-day, 
extremely sophisticated and abstract philosophic thinking which 
drew its inspiration from Buddhist rationalism and phenomenal- 
ism. The monistic interpretation indeed raises more problems 
than it claims to solve. [t is obvious that the theistic 
interpretation has many advantages over the monistic, because 
not only does it solve the philosophical problems more 
effectively than monism, but it also achieves remarkable success 
in harmonizing the apparently conflicting texts of the Upanigads, 
No wonder, modern studies tend in the direction of theism 
rather than in that of monism. 


CHAPTER VI 


VISISTADVAITA IDEA OF GOD IN THE 
BHAGAVADGITA 


I. The ‘Gta’ as an Enquiry into the Problem of 
Human Conduct 


_ Tradition associates the BhegavadgiizZ with Vaisnavism. 
S. N. Dasgupta is of the view that it is tha scripture of Ekaati 
Vaigpecas.282 ‘‘The Bhaigavata religion was the immediate 
stimulus to the synthesis of the Bhagavadgiia”, says 
Radhakrishnan. ‘‘It is actually suggested that the teaching of the 
Gita is identical with the doctrine of the Bhdgevatas. It is 
sometimes called the Harizitd*’,483 In the mokga-dharma-parva of 
the Sé@ntiparva of the Mahdbhdrata the Bhagavaia religion is 
declared to be superior to the creed of the hermits, and when 
Janamejaya enquires of Va:sampayana as to the history of this 
religion, the latter says it was taught in the Git# when the armies 
of the Kauravas and the Pindavas were against cach other and 
Arjuna was expressing hia reluctance tw take part in the 
battle 264 


The affiliation of the Bhaga:azgita to the Upanisads and its 
prestige as the very voice of the Supreme Lord are undisputed. 
Leaders of religious thought wrote commentaries on it in order 
to force its opinion into their own doctrines. This practice 
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prevailing among Veddntic teachers to write commentaries on 
itin order to show that it endorses their views and not those 
which are opposed to their faiths, resulted in the presentation 
of conflicting interpretations of it with the drastic consequence 
that in course of time it became a problem to ascertain what 
the teachings of the Bhagavadgita originally imparted by Krsna 
to his friend and disciple, Arjuna, were. Of all the commentaries 
that came to be written in course of time, only two, namely, 
those of Saikara and Ramanuja, deserve our closest attention, 
because of the diametrically opposite conclusions they have 
put forward in their attempt to present a systematic and 
coherent exposition of the teachings of this scripture. 


It is necessary to enter upon a detailed study of the doctrines 
of the Gita. For the sake of clarity and brevity, I shall touch 
only upon the central problems and issues discussed in it. In 
this connection, we may be reminded at the very outset that a 
true insight into the nature of its philosophical and religious 
doctrines can be attained only if we do not lose sight of the 
nature of the problem that originated its teachings. This 
problem, there is hardly any doubt, is ethical. It is in other 
words the problem of the ideal of human conduct. 


The dialogwe between Krsga and Arjuna designated as 
Srimad Bhagavadgita dwells upon the ethical problem posed by 
the latter as to whether he should engage himself in battle 
and thus appropriate to himself the heavy weight of sin caused 
by killing his own friends and relations and his old teachers and 
elders, or whether, taking account of the drastic consequences 
of the fratricidal war, he should, in consonance with the 
demands of convention or tradition ordained at that time, seek 
liberation of the spirit by renouncing the world, by living, in 
other words, upon alms and retiring into the forest. The 
psychological battle going on within the mind of Arjuna has 
been very impressively and brilliantly depicted in the first 
chapter. It is evidently the moral problem with which the Gila 
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starts. The question concerns the ideals of action and renun- 
ciation, of prevriti and nivrtti, in vogue at the time when the 
Gitd was composed. 


That there is in ell of usa moral sense, a sense of value 
which judges things and actions in terms of their qualititative 
distinctions of good or bad, right or wrong, cannot be 
questioned. Manas a self-conscious being, before he engages 
himself in any particular acticity, judges it in terms of the 
Consequences arising from it and evaluates it as good or bad, 
right or wrong. There are many thinkers who maintain that the 
science of morality or ethics is derived from experience and 
has, therefore, no a prieri origin. But, even though in 
our ordinary life we make such distinctions, it is after a 
good deal of reflection upon our moral experiences that we are 
able to evolve principles of ethical discrimination. We have 
perceptions already of actions judged by us to be good or bed, 
rzht or wrong. The experience itself of judging the things and 
activities as high or low, right or wrong, is already there, 
though only after mature reflection upon such judgments we 
extract their eternal principles. Thus, it cannot be proper to 
hold that morality, by which we meaa the evaluation as good or 
bad, right or wrong, is a posterior’ and not @ priori. 


The complex structure of our mental life is such that we 
cannot know anything nor enter into any course of action, unless 
it makes an appeal to us in terms of its being beneficial or 
harmful to us. AN our activities, therefore, are understandable 
in terms of this standard of evaluation that we unconscicusly 
adopt even in our day-to-day experiences. Man’s theoretical, 
emotional and practical experiences form the organic unity of 
his mental life and, therefore, they cannot be separated from 
one another without doing violence to their nature. As all 
things that we know and all actions in which we engage ourselves 
have relation to our feeiings and emotions, it follows necessarily 
that, concurrently with the knowledge as to their external 
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structure and organization, we also know them to be pleasing or 
painful. When we grow in age, we also know whether they are 
proper or improper, good or bad, right or wrong. Man lives in 
society and it is by reference to the members of the community 
that his actions also are to be evaluated in the light of a standard 
of ethica] judgment. 


It has to be acknowledged that there is an inborn, innate 
faculty in man which enables him to discriminate between 
ethically good and bad actions. No doubt, things and actions 
can be judged differently as to their moral vatue or quality 
depending upon the training, discipline and inteltectual 
equipment of different individuals. It is quite possible that 
actions considered by some to be worthy or virtuous are declared 
by others to be unworthy, vicious and sinful. But there i no 
denying the fact that the faculty of judging things as good or 
bad, right or wrong is innate, @ priori. In such circumstances, 
our ethical notions are bound to differ from individual to 
{ndividual, as suggested in the theory of ethical relativity of 
the Greek Sophists. All the same, the application of reason to 
the scrutiny of such individual differences as to the moral quality 
of actions leads to the formulation of a universal principle 
underlying even conflicting notions about what is goodand what 
is bad. Socrates, for example, was confronted with this very 
problem of ethical relativity posed by the Sophists, which he 
felt himself called upon to investigate by allowing reason to 
bear upon it. His scrutiny disclosed the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of the fluctuating moral notions of the Sophists. He 
was able in this way, perhaps for the first time in the history of 
ethical thought, to formulate the rational principles of ethical 
life. 


All these considerations with regard to the formulation of 
the universal principles of ethics out of our conflicting moral 
judgements arise from the fact that there is already in us the 
8 priors consciousness of what can be judged better or worse io 
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vil human affairs. Inasmuch as all activities and all things are 
referred to human ioterests as regards their capacity for 
promoting or thwarting them, man is obliged, at least from the 
point of view of bis own selfish ends, to judge them as good or 
evil. Thus, it cannot be said that man does not possess an 
1 priori facalty to judge things as better or worse. Maybe, 
he jadges the worid of things and activities by reference to his 
own interests. Yet he is bound to take them into account by 
considering their value in the larger context of the community or 
the class to which he belongs It is in this procedure of 
evaluiting human activities, whether in the context of the 
interests of the individual himself or in relation to the targer 
life of community, that the objective principles of ethics come 
at a later stage to be conceptualized and formulated. 


Ethics, as the science of human conduct, is occupied with 
the interpretation, integration and systematizition of the moral 
principles underlying our ordinary judgments of better and 
worse, good or bad, rizht or wrong with respect to ethical facts 
experienced by us. Hence, we can no more say that without 
their being already an a priors ethics as a science of morality we 
cannot judge things as good or bad, than that unless we possess s 
systematic and abstract knowl.dge of cause and effect, we can 
not know what things are causes and what things are effects. The 
expcritnce of facts themse'ves precedes a systematic aid abstract 
interpretation of them with a view to extracting the universal 
principles underlying them. 


The most outstanding fict about the Braga. J7itz that has 
to be taken to be the starting point of any treatment of its 
teachings is that according to it, there are already fucts of our 
moral life which we judge to be better or worse, good or bad, 
right or wrong, whether by reference to our own interests or by 
reference to the commuuity or even tradition or convention. 
There are inthis way conflicting standards of judgement out of 
which objective moral principles bave to be evolved. 
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In the very opening verses one can catch a glimpse of such 
conflicting standards of moral judgment to which Arjuna resorts 
to escape from the responsibility of engaging himself in battle. 
The Bhagevadgitd starts with a problem of human conduct, the 
propriety of engaging oneself in a fratricidal battle. Arjuna is 
neither a moral rake, completely insensible to moral distinctions, 
nor one who has reached the highest moral perfection so that 
what he could do even involuntarily could not but be intrinsically 
moral or good. He is, therefore, like ordinary individuals 
poised between these two extremes of moral bankruptcy and 
moral perfection, which means that moral distinctions have 
meaning for him. Just because the Gita is an answer to the 
doubts of Arjuna as to the propriety or impropriety of his taking 
up arms, and as to whether it is the ideal of ceaseless activity 
or of renuciation that could be esteemed as worthwhile, it is 
a treatise on ethics. 


That is why it is called yoga-¢asira, In the colophons to all 
the eighteen chapters it is called so. But this yoga-sastra 
(or science of ethics) is not without its support in a theory 
of the universe or what we call metaphysics. We hear these 
days of ethics without any presuposition of metaphysics, that is, 
without any reference to the nature of reality as a whole 
and to the consideration of the nature of man and his place in 
the scheme of things. Without ethics metaphysics is impossible, 
because there can be no ethical distinction, anless man feels 
free and unless the nature of the universe is such that the 
freedom of man is a fact. Hence if ethical discrimination 
presupposses freedom of will and if our actions can be callea 
good or bad only when we are free to perform them, it must be 
examined whether we are free or not, or whether we also, like 
the material objects, are enchained to the iron law of necessity. 


Problems of ethical conduct cannot, therefore, be discussed 
without any reference to the problems concerning the nature of 
readty. Ethics, though autonomous ina sense, implies as is 
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metaphysical background. a systematic view of the nature of 
reality asa whole for its possibility. Ina purely naturalistic 
universe in which all things are determined and events cannot 
happen otherwise than they do actually happen, there can be no 
question as to whether our actions are good or bad. Hence, 
ethics presupposes a metaphysical background and that is why 
the Bh2agavadgita as a treatise of ethics is claimed to be supported 
by @ metaphysical doctrine of the mature of reality, The 
fundamental point that one cannot lose sight of is that it is at 
the same time both an ethics and 2 metaphysics, an ethics against 
the background of metaphysics. The author of the Gitd, 
therefore, seems to have embarked upon the treatment of moral 
principles by taking due account of a particular view of the 
nature of reality as its basis. It follows that at least in bis 
mind there was no inconsistency or contradiction between the 
ethical teachings the divine dialogue was supposed to teach and 
the metaphysical doctrines on which they were based. The 
progress in thought here i# from ethics to metaphysics, from 
the validity of ethical judgments to their metaphysical 
presuppositions that are the foundations of ethically valid 
moral judgments. Since the author did not himself frame @ 
a metaphysical conception which contradicted the kind of ethics 
it teaches, only that interpretation may be regarded as correct 
which does not place these two questions, the ethical and the 
metaphysical, in two incoherent and contradictory or rather 
diametrically opposite compartments. 


I}. Monistic Interpretation of the ‘ Gua’ 


Of the many commentaries that have come down to us the 
oldest is by the great Adatta teacher, Sadkarackrya. 
Actording to him the Bhagazvadzita teaches the renunciation of 
the world and the renunciation of all worldly duties. He seeks 
in it support for bis Adcaita and is convinced that it teaches 
the non-duality of Brahman, the identity of the individual with 
Brahman and the falsity of the world. Even though the 
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individual bas to identity of his own separate from Brahman, nor 
the world a real existence, having only an apparent existenee, 
like that of the illusory snake where there is really a rope, belief 
in the existence of the universe and of the individual self has the 
semblance of reatity so long as one does not get out of the 
nightmare of nescience, ignorance or avidya@. The hypnotic spell 
of avidyd continues to enchant the individual into a fale 
perception of things. So long as one does not get toa true and 
real understanding of the nature of the universe and of one’s 
own existence as being the same as Brahman, all actions have to 
be performed as propaedeutic to the emergence of that spiritual 
wisdom that obliterates all distinction and difference and results 
in identity consciousness.285 Consistently with this metaphysical 
position, he maintdins that karmas (or actions) have no transcen- 
dental value. No doubt, there are a few passages in his 
commentaries on the Upanigads and the Gita that state that 
actions have to be performed in the state of ignorance for 
attaining the spiritual insight of the identity of the individeal 
with Brahman, while after the attainment of wisdom they have 
to be performed in a selfless spirit for the welfare of the 
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world.286 He also gives a few hints here and there about 
looking at the world from the point of view of one who has 
realised one's identity with Brahman, These suggest that the 
world may be regarded as His appearance and hence real.267 The 
world is not cancelied, but viewed as rooted in Brahman, Such 
hints are however rare, and probably not more than two or three 
passages can be found in support of these ethical and meta- 
physical viewpoints which are in flagrant contradiction of the 
ontology he consistently vendicates ia his writings. 


The negative metaphysics and ethics in which the non-duality 
of Brahman is held to be incom jiti*!: with and subversive of the 
real existence of the world and of the individual self, attract 
the main emphasis in the teachings of the great master. It is to 
that dialectic by which he seems to wipe out altogether the 
sonsciousn.>> of 112 real world and the real individual, that he 
recurs agin and again. Sadkara’s genuine intentions in ethics 
and metaphysics have to be discerned in the light of such 
doctrines and arguments as receive repeated emphasis in bis 
writings. Passages in which the cpposite tendencies of looking 
at the world and the individual rather realisticaliy are found, 
cannot be regarded as basic to his philosophy. Since he himself 
subordinates the positive and affirmative point of view to the 
Aegative, and since be cannot abandon the central thesis of the 
non-duality of Brakman, Adcaita has to be regarded as teaching 
in metaphysics nothing but the identity of the individual with 
Brahman, an identity which altogether wipes out the reality of 
the individual self and also of the universe. This is what is 
traditionally taken to be the essence of Advaita Vedanta, 
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Safkara in the course of his writings has affirmed again and 
again his fidelity tothe Vedas, the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita. 
He says, for instance: “The Veda is absolutely valid with 
regard to its subject-matter just as the sun is the one direct 
mesos of throwing light on the form of an object, whereas humay 
statements are in need of another means of corroboration and 
are also intercepted by the memory of the person making the 
particular statement, and hence they are further removed from 
what they express’’.288 About the Bhagavadgita, he says that 
it presents the quintessence of all the Vedas (samasta-Vedartha- 
sdrasangrahabhitam). His loyalty to the Hindu tradition is beyond 
question. But it is a historical commonplace that he tried his 
utmost to assimilate Buddhism to Hinduism, to demonstrate 
that Buddhism hed nothing distinctive of its own so that it could 
claim an independent status alongside of Hinduism. This he 
sought to do by writing elaborate commentaries on the sacred 
texts, in which he brought out how in the traditional orthodox’ 
Hinduism the distinctive Buddhist doctrines had already found 
an honoured place. 


Bot as the fondamental presuppositions of both these 
religions are radically dissimilar, Satkara- could not achieve 
complete success in blending together these two contradictory 
streams of thought. He looked at Hinduism from the Buddhist 
angle of vision and his commentaries on the Upasigads, the 
Bhagavadgitad and the Brahmasgire reveal this unmistakably. It 
is still hotly debated if Saikara impressed the Buddhist stamp 
on Hinduism. Later Hindu critics accused him of being a 
erypto-Buddhist. Even such a great admirer of the genius of 
Satkara as Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, frankly admits that many of 
the inconsistencies and contradictions of Saikara’s Advaita stem 
from his unsuccessful attempt to :cconcile the two mutually 
opposite traditions of Hinduism and Buddhism.289 


288. Sadskara’s Commentary on the Brabme-Sitras, H. 1. 1. 
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In fact, all great thinkers are as much the children of their 
age, subject to its profound influence on their thinking, as they 
are themselves responsible for shaping its main tendencies and 
leaving on it the indelible stamp of their own personality. This 
is by no means derogatory to the thinkers concerned because, 
after all, howsoever original they may be, they cannot make 
any progress without taking account of contemporary currents 
of throught. SaAkara’s denial of the reality of the world 
appears to be only an extension of the Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness, of which the aim was to withdraw the mind of 
man from the values of the world. While Buddhism abolished 
the individual self and reduced it to s mere aggregate of 
changing conscious states, Safkara questioned the separate and 
independent identity of it by proclaiming that it is nothing 
but a mode of Brakman. The denial of personal immortality in 
both Buddhism and Satik:ra’s Advaita ig the inevitable and direct 
consequence of the refusal ta acknowledge the separate 
and independent ontniogical identity of the individual self. 
Consciousness in both Advaita and Buddhism is not a quality or 
@ property possessed by its owner, but is itself given ontologica! 
status. Io neither is the self a knower and an agent of acttoes. 
Freedom of will bas no transcendental meaning in both. 
Because of this massive Buddhist influence in his thinking, 
Sadkara was not able to interpret Hindu scriptures in a detached 
spirit. According to Dr. Dasgupta, it was first of all Gaugapads 
who Isid the foundation of the interpretation of the Upanigads on 
Buddhist lincs 290 In his view Satkara’s Adsatie is not = tree 
representation of the teachings of the Upanigads and the 
Bhagardcifa, but is rather a product of his own independent 
reasoning and his original thinking. Accepting the tradition 
that the Upanigads expound 1 coherent and consistent philosophy, 
he tried to interpret them as supporting his absolute monigm. 
But he faced difficulties in dealing with theistic or dualistic texts, 
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He was also obliged to interpret some of the Brahkma-siiras in a 
dualistic way. The Gita is ascribed a philosophy that he holds 
to be reasonable.291 But, as Dr. Dasgupta puts it: ‘If, 
however, by Veddntic influence one means the philosophy of 
Vedanta as taught by Sadkara and his followers, then it must be 
said that the Gita philosophy is largely different therefrom.’ ’202 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. S. N. Dasgupta are not the only 
wuthorities who endorse the truth of this contention. Sri 
Aurobindo also points out that the pessimistic and negativistic 
outlook of Buddhism penetrated into Hinduism through the 
Advaita of Sankara and the teachings of Buddha. Robert Hume, 
the author of the Thirteen Principal Upanisads, says that the 
Upanigads are realistic in spirit and that there is harldly any 
trace of the doctrine of Illusion in them after the analogy of 
the snake-rope or the shell-silver. It is in the writings of 
Gaudapada and Saikara that such analogies figure prominently 
to support the view that the world appearance is false. Hume 
challenges Gough's interpretation of the Upanisads which teaches 
that they treat the world as false or unreal. Thus he says: 
‘©Gongh, in his Philosophy of the Upanigads, maintains in my 
judgment an erroneous position, otz., that they expound the 
pure Vedantism of Sankara, who flourished at least a thousand 
years after their date. Gough’s book is filled with explanations 
bringing in the similes of the rope and snake, the distant post 
seeming to be a man, the mirage on the sand, the reflection of 
the sua on the water etc., all of which are drawn from Saikara 
and even later Hindu philosophers, and not from the 
Upanigads,’?293 


201. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. Il. p. 2, p. 438. 
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In his cor-mentary on the /'!..:~..2 if@. Satkara tried his 
utmost to consolidate his view that it teaches precisely the same 
doctrine in ethics and metaphysics as constitute the core of his 
non-dualism, namely, that it treats renunciation or karma- 
tannyasa as the highest spiritual ideal for the astiainment of 
liberation. 


The two ethical ideals of pravriti and niortti, of activism 
and passive renunciation, as a means to the attainment of 
liberation and perfection, were in vogue from time immemorial. 
The pro.*"S!eg confusion in thought occasioned by conflicting 
ideals at the time when the Gita was written, called for e 
» * thesis of both of them by blending together the essential but 
incomplete truths each of them inculcated. Even as carly as the 
Ifdzasya Upanigad, attempts were made to synthesise them by 
deciaring that their opposite assertions expressed complementary 
iruths of spiritual life amd that only a combination of them 
opened the way to the realisation of the ultimate meaning of 
hursan existence. The very language in which it spcaks, setting 
“or. hin the first half of a stanza the contradictions of the partial 
truths in the opposite ideals of life and in the second balf ao 
effort to blend them together, is an indication of the dominance 
of the spirit of 5y2:!.2:'. even im the very beginning of Hindu 


speculation. 


III. Presuppositions of ‘ Nivrtti* 

The Gitd is an advance made in the same direction and the 
oly task by which it seems to have been prompted is the 
synthesis of apparently antagonistic ideals of human conduct. 
There are many stanzas which clearly declare that only he who is 
able to transcend the antithesis of the opposite points of view 
can see the truth. In the introduction to his commentary, 
Satara admits that these two ideals of performing actions and 
d. charging all obligations and duties of life and of seeking 
yerfection by the renunciation of all actions and worldly duties 
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were in vogue from distant antiquity and that both had the 
sanction of the Vedas. 


It is stili a controversial issue as to which of these two ideals 
was of indigenous origin and which was imported into Hinduism 
from outside. Prof. M. Hiriyanna is of the view that the ideal 
of nivrtit was not originally taught by ancient Hinduism, but 
that it was imported into it from outside. In view of the 
elaboration of rituals which were relevant only to the house- 
holder, it was not probably intended that everyone should 
become an anchorite and a monk. The ideal of sannydsa, 
“though adhered to by many of the orthodox schools like the 
Advaita, may have originated in heretical circles with the general 
world-view of some of which it so well agrees.’°294 Without 
pursuing the debate further, let us concede that both ideals 
are very old. In the early stages of the evolution of the ideal of 
nioptti, it would probably have been recommended only as an 
attitude to be developed for the performance of efficient action, 
side by side with the attainment of harmony and peace in one’s 
personal life. It expresses a very simple truth, and in its 
incipient stages it must have been thought to be only a method 
of performing an action and not as expressing a complete truth. 
But, as it so often happens in the history of cultural life, truths 
which are only partial are in course of time taken to represent 
the whole of reality and to embrace the whole of life. Krsna 
Himself traces the history of such a synthesis and harmonious 
attitude to life which had been transmitted from one generation 
to another, but which in the course of time lost its hold on 
the people.295 


Despite the clear affirmation of both these ideals of human 
conduct having the sanction of Vedic religion, Saikara in the 
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course of his commentary cr.n.;5 all his intellectua} energy 
to fortify bis own ethical ideal of renunciation and, aa a 
metaphysical support to his ethical point of view, his doe- 
trine of Advaita which in essentials breathes in the same 
intellectual atmosphere as Sanki_. If renunciation is the only 
final effective means to the attainm..:t of liberation, and if it is 
the individual soul that bas to a‘ta::. liberation, then it has to 
be compatible with its nature; and Siakara on the lines of the 
thinking of the later Sadkhya elabor-ted his doctrine of the 
intrinsic inactivity of the spirit. 


All actions, change or movement, purposive or mechaaical, 
-olintary or involuntary, belong to non-intelligent matter. 
Purugs or the self is an utterly indifferent principle, completely 
untouched by the gunas of prakrit. Saikhya must have been 
satended originally 2s a discriminative method directed to the 
knowledge of the self as different from non-intelligent matter 
and its modes. The soul, though spiritual and baving therefore 
within it the power of will, requires the assistance of matter for 
the manifestation of its active power. It cannot be active but 
for the assistance it receives from matter apd its products. in 
the effort to discriminate between pemsgea and fr.uisii and to 
emphasise the trarscendent purity of the former, all actions 
which belong to the sphere of change and movement were 
considered to be the property of matter and not of the self. 
Saakbya is the Indian analogue of the Cartesian conception of 
the uncompromising dualism of matter and mind. Inconsistency 
in thought impels both Saakhya and Advaita to cut puruga off 
from prakr# and its movements and activities. 


Reality is divided into two watertight compattments, one 
ocing the sphere of eternity in hich no change, nor even suck 
activity as is involved in sli iorms of conscious experience, 
takes place, and the other which is the scene aud sphere of 
nothing but change and activity. There is no question of asy 
contact between them, nor of any possibility of their co-existence, 
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because perception of change and activity of any form in puruge 
is the product of misperception. If liberation and perfection 
are states of the self, and if they eternally belong to it, then 
action or will cannot have any moral, spiritual or religious 
Significance: the self being inactive, liberation cannot be 
attained by action. Mokga itself, if it is eternal, cannot be the 
product of what is historical and non-eternal. The highest 
ideal of life is the isolation of the @éman from the scene of 
change, movement and activity. The super-historical is hete 
viewed as anti-historical. Eternity and history are divided into 
watertight compartments. In consonance with this metaphysical 
doctrine, j7ana or discriminative knowledge alone which is 
antithetical to karme or action, i¢ the means to liberation. 


Such propositions are common to both Advaita and Saikhya. 
In spite of its advocacy of transcendental unity and the oneness 
of all things, Adzaita is, as a matter of fact, a philosophical 
defence of dualism, because there is no attempt at any harmony 
or synthesis of truths which are opposite, though no doubt 
complementary. Spiritual life and the truths of religious 
experience are notso simple and cannot be expressed in neat 
categories and concepts, as both Advaita and Saikhya 
contemplate. Be that as it may, in accordance with this poiat 
of view and in conformity. with the demands of logic and 
consistency, Advaita maintains the view that the Bhagavadgita 
puts forward the doctrine of the renunciation of all actions and 
of the adoption of the monastic order of life as having been 
taught by Ky¢na. 


According to the Advaita interpretation of the Gita, in ethics 
it is supposed to teach renunciation of all actions, and ia 
metaphysics, as a background against which. its ethics 1 
intelligible, an impersonal view of human existence aad of thé 
Ultimate Reality, according to which all personal. relationships 
belong to the sphere of illusion, neither man nor God being 
conceived as personal, All actions or movements, not being the 
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real expression of the will of the individual souls, beloag 
virtually to the same category as mechanical activity, because 
they cannot be true revelations of the natare of God or man, 
Nature and super-nature, eternity and history, matter and spirit 
are placed in watertight compartments with mo attempt to 
institute a harmonious synthesis between them. 


IV. ‘Karma-Yoga’ Versus ‘Nivritti~ 


Whatever may be said io favour of the ethics of renunciation 
and the metaphysics of impersonal Brakwax and the falsity of 
the world, the Gita teaches, beyond the slightest possibility of 
doubt, the ethics of what is kaown as karma-yoga, the doctrine 
of the performance of all one’s duties in a desicreless frame of 
mind withoat hankering after the fraits of actions. The 
presentation by Arjuna himself of the ideal of renuaciation to 
Krgpa a8 an escape from his obligatory duty to take up arms 
against those who break the laws of society, adds poignancy ww 
the situation and has a determining influeace on the drift of the 
teaching. Ia the first division of six chapters, the Guta docs not 
leave anyone in doubt as to what it intends to teach as the ideal 
of human conduct. Stanzas and passages need not be quoted to 
prove the thesis that it teaches performance of action rather 
than its renunciation. Krgga remiads Arjana ower aod over 
again of the propriety of taking up arms against his enemies and 
instracts him to fight freely and independently. The sanctity of 
Arjuna’s profession is stressed because of his having been born in 
the caste of warriors. Even materialistic arguments are advanced 
for the parpose of goading him toaction. Actios is better than 
inaction.206 Even sack simple truths as that no one ose live 
without action even for a single moment esd that for es 
embodied being there is no escape from the performance of 
action at least for the sustenance of his life, ere pointed out 
as argaments in favour of the life of action. Kyyga tries to 
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convince Arjuna of the propriety of participating in the battle 
from so many points of view that there is not the least doubt ay 
to the nature of the ideal of conduct on which His emphasis 
uniformly falls. Krsna is not at all troubled as to whether 
action or renunciation is proper or improper for persons born 
a particular class or caste. The truths he advances are general 
and apply to all. 


Bat the followers of Adsaita hold that, according to the 
social custom prevailing at that time, Arjuna, born asa Kgatriya, 
was pot entitled to renounce the world. Karma-yoga was 
recommended as the ideal of conduct for Arjuna, not because it 
was to be adopted without any exception by all men, Hrespectize 
of the class to which they belonged, but because Arjuna was not 
a Brahmin. Nor was his spiritual maturity of such.g bigh order 
as to entitle him to the life of renunciation. The implication is 
that if Arjuna had been a Brahmin, then Krena would have most 
probably dissuaded him from fighting against his enemies and 
asked him to renounce the world. But Dron&carya, a Brahmin, 
waa himself a Field Marshal in the army opposing Arjuna—which 
means that the rule concerning the adoption of the different 
ordeszs by people belonging to different classes was not very 
rigidly observed. Therefore, the Adsaiia view that karma-yoga is 
suitable only for unenlightened people and persons belonging 
to castes other than Brahmins, does not seem to be correct. 


Kesga has cited His own example of engaging in ceaseless 
activity, despite the fact that there is nothing which He has not 
already attained and nothing which still remains to be attained 
by Him. Inthe face of such categorical and unambiguous declara- 
tions, the Advatic stand that renunciation of action is the highest 
ideal, of life according to the Bhagavadgita is untenable. 
Moreover, the Bhagapadgitd is the gospel not of individua! 
liberation alone, but of cosmic liberation as well. It is not only 
personal ethics and the salvation of the individual, but rather 
impersonal ethics or universal ethics and the salvation of the 
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entire mankind that is the main object of the Btizzaigtta. Tt 
considers the problem of ethics, taking into account the latger 
interests of mankind as a whole and not only from the restricted 
point of view of the sp.zitsa! perfection of the individual slome. 
Even the worth of individual perfection has to be judged im the 
light of its bearing upon and relevance to universal salvation. 
Hence performance of action even after the attainment of 
spiritual wisdom is what the Git@ recomms:.ds to all, 


No doubt, it abounds in passages which emphasise the 
stperiozity of jfAdna or wisdom to action or karma. The fire of 
wisdom, it says, reduces all actions to ashes.207 All kermas 
ultimately end in wisdom. One should take one’s refuge in 
knowledge or wisdom.293 There is nothing else so sanctifying as 
knowledge.239 The jadrin of the wise person is the Lord’s 
very self.300 Such are the praises lavished on jadna by Krsna to 
emphasise the importance and significance of wisdom as « 
method of karma-yoga, 


The Gita tries, therefore, to. harmonize the conflicting 
tendencies and disciplines by accepting their truths and rejecting 
the element of error involved in them. But, in the history of 
spiritual life as elsewhere, it often happens that an idea on 
thought which emphasises and is true of only a past ox an aspect 
of a complex truth, is taken to be the whole truth itself. Prasyzisi 
and niostié as ideals of conduct ase related together as are form 
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and content. They cannot be separated from each other, 
because there can neither be a form without a content, nora 
content without a form. Nioriéé is that aspect or side of humaa 
conduct which gives a certain shape or form to it and organises 
the raw materials of our instincts, desires, impulses, emotioas 
and passions. The discipline and organisation of these raw 
materials of human nature are as necessary as is their very 
existence to make it possible for their form to acton them. In 
view of the complexity of human nature, therefore, pravyrtti and 
atvrtti need not be disjoined from each other. Both of them 
are elements in one whole and, without one of them, the other is 
completely unintelligible. 


Contrary to the explicit teachings of the Bhagavadgitg and its 
verdict in favour of the karma-yoga which is the synthesis of 
both pravrtti and nioriti, the adherents of Advaita philosophy 
maintain that Krspa teaches renunciation of action after the 
attainment of wisdom. The wisdom which is the goal of 
spiritual discipline and endeavour is, according to Advaita, 
nothing short of the renunciation of all actions. It is thus that, 
through misuse of the term ‘j#dna’ or wisdom in course of 
time, it came to be disassociated from the path of action or 
pravetti and was set up by the followers of the school of 
renunciation as an independent, self-sufficient ideal of life. 
Renunciation, thus, is declared to be the characteristic feature 
of jfizna, Di 


The ethics of Advaita is made compatible with the 
psychology of the self by falling back upon Sankhya philosophy 
in order to prove that the self, in contrast to matter, is essentially 
an inactive principle. If the highest end of human existence can 
be realised only by the renunciation of all actions, then sucha 
point of view must be the expression of the real nature of the 
aclf, because jadne also, which is expressed and practised in 
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the renunciation of all actions and is the highest ead of human 
existence, must be an expression of the nature of the self. 
Inaction or rather freedom from all activity, movement ar 
change, belongs to the essential nature of the self or purupa, 
Though the non-intelligent prekrii does not bave conscious 
experience as its property, nor is the purnge an active agent, 
through misconception the former appears to be conscious and 
the source and centre of all experiences, and the latter, the 
agent and enjoyer of all the actions performed. This is a 
misconception of the nature of both prakrit and puruge from 
which we need to be delivered. The highest state of perfection 
to which Advaita aspires, therefore, is that state of fulfilment 
and self-realisation in which it enjoys perfect rest, peace, 
integration and harmony without being conscious of them. I¢ 
is a state in which all change, movement and activity has 
completely disappeared and the self enjoys the highest peace and 
happiness in its individual solitariness. This is what is designated 
as aloneness or kaivalya. 


Agency is attributed to the gupas of prakrti. All movement, 
change and activity is due to the gunas. This is the reason for 
the cultivation of the habit of thinking that the self is not en 
agent. As inactivity ie the transcendent truth, it is a miscon- 
ception to treat the self as an agent of all actions and in 
consequence to banker after the results or the fruits of actions 
that are performed. Karma-yoga, therefore, according to the 
Advatia interpretation, is based upon the conception of tho 
transcendent passivity of the self aad the activity of prakrii. 


The Gita lays stress on the intrinsic purity and perfection of 
the self and its difference from prekrpti and its modes, It. 
distinguishes also the self from the body and teaches that it is 
the immortal core or essence within the physica] body which is 
mutable and mortal. Some of its stanzas teach that the yegia 
iz one who cultivates in himself the habit of thinking that it is 
not he who does anything but that ft ie rather the changes and 
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movements in prak;ti that must be deemed to be really 
responsible for all actions. Since allactions, therefore, are done 
by frakrti and their results also follow asa matter of course, it 
is no use thinking that the self is an agent and holds title to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of actions which it erroneously thinks 
are solely and exclusively due toit. Such a view, undoubtedly, 
approximates to materialism, because it amounts to the virria)} 
evaporation of all difference between mechanical activity and 
teleological or voluntary activity. It is the demand of the 
consistency of Advatia ethics with metaphysics that leads to such 
a psychology of the self. Hence the Giid, according to the 
teachers of Adzaita philosophy, advocates the doctrine of the 
activity of prakrti and the transcendent indifference and passivity 
of the self. As there are passages in the text in support of 
both these points of view, there is, they say,’ no contradiction 
between the ethics, metaphysics and psychology taught 
therein. 


In such a scheme of thought, there is no place fot a kind of 
metaphysics that can be the basis of the theistic view of reality 
and existence. If the seif is.# principle of indifference and is in 
reality passive in nature, all change, movement and activity, 
even psychological experiences, do nat really belong to it, but 
are rather superimpositions en it. Hence. it must be nothing 
but pure consciousness: which is the same as the Absolute or 
Brahman. God is not ontologically different from the self, so 
that there can be that type of relation between them which we 
designate by the name of religion. In his commentary on the 
Brhad@sagyeka Upanigad, Sankara clearly affirms that ‘as the 
son of Kunti is the same as Radheya, so it is the Brahman that 
appears as individual persons through beginningless avidyd ; the 
individual persons so formed again delusively create the werid- 
appearance through their owa avidyad ’*,302 


902, SN. Das Gupta, Btstory of Indlan Philosophy, Vol. U1, p. 48. 
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The trancendental identity of Brahman and the individual 
self leads to an arbitrary roj>etisn of the reality of will and 
self-determination, the characteristic mark of both the indivi- 
dual self and God as Pirsonal beings. Sciritudlity and 
personality possess the same connotation and, in the absence 
of will aad self-determination, we cannot disiii wui.:. spirit from 
matter. To say that God and the individual self are spiritual, 
but that they do not possess personality becuse the characteristic 
feature of wil} and sclf-determination are duc to avidyd and 
miya, is to utter words wholly devoid of any meaning. But it is 
exactly this position, to which Advaite scems to approximate. 
This very ontological position with respect to the identity of 
God and man appears to be vindicated. 


Thus, there is no scope for theology or meta; iivsics. Indeed, 
one cannot make any distinction between mctaphysics aad 
theology, because it is theology alone that gives content to 
metaphysics, but Adeaita philosophy isa metaphysics without 
taeology, because religion, according to it, belongs to the world 
of appearance and even Ivara or God ig phenomenal and not the 
highest reality. If the self, however, is the same 3s Brekmen 
and has no will or self-determination of its own, there is in this 
scheme of thinking neither any scope for z‘hice, nor for religion. 
Whereas the Pirgecadzicd avowsa its claim to be a treatise of 
ethics in the framework of metaphysics or, we might even say, 
theology. 


V. Ethics and Metaphysics 


ko the above brief sketch of the Adveita initerp:etation of 
the teachings of the Bhaza:zdzita, stress has bsen laid on the 
‘mpossivility of ethics in that form of transcendent metaphysics 
ta which no room is left for the personal individual wil} of bath 
the individual self and God. If there.is no ground for the view 
that there is any difference between the thecretical and practical 
functions of reason, if it is one and the same reason which is 
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manifested on the one hand in the laws of Nature that are 
discovered and correlated by the scientists and which, on the 
other hand, is also concerned with the ends to be realised by 
man, there cannot be any ultimate discord between science and 
philosophy and metaphysics and ethics. The different methods 
of the study of the facts of experience arrive at substantially 
one and the same point of view. Whether the scientist maintains 
that the law of uniformity of Nature is the fundamental assump- 
tion of the inductive procedure of his undertaking or whether 
the metaphysician asserts that there is unity and coherence in 
the facts and phenomena of the universe and that the human 
mind can understand them, both teach that there is reason at the 
root of the universe and that reasom must have a centre of its 
own. But, on the other hand, the same reason in the personality 
of man accounts for the eternal impulse in him for introducing 
harmony and integration among his fluctuating and conflicting 
passions, emotions and desires of which peace and happiness are 
the product, being the final end of all the activities of man. 


The author of the Bhagavadgita sets himself to establish a 
clear and definite point of view concerning the art of living and 
all the practical problems of man with a view to making it 
possible for him to realise harmony, integration and peace. But, 
since there is no reason for any contradiction between the 
practical and the theoretical functions of reason, all the practical 
concerns of man are understandable only in the well-grounded 
scheme of metaphysics of the nature of the structure of the 
universe of which man forms a part. Hence psychology and 
ethics cannot be independent of metaphysics. 


In some of the well-known commentaries it has been 
admitted, no doubt, that the Gita holds the position that the 
unselfish performance of one’s ordained duties according to 
one’s station in life can lead to self-fulfilment, liberation, peace 
and happiness. While careful about the drift of its practical 
teachings, they are careless as to the metaphysics underlying the 
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ethics. Even though the Song Celestial may not have bees 
intended by its author to be a cast-iron, logical and s.ste:ratic 
treatise on the intimate connection between metaphysics and 
ethics, yet it must bave occurred to his mind to set forth such 2 
doctrine of reslity in accordance with which alone the problems 
of human conduct could be easily understood. It is true that 
the metaphysical basis of its ethical point of view may not have 
been argued out, yet the fundamental question of the possibility 
of such grounds as spell out the ethical aorm of human conduct 
it inculcates must have been tackled by him. There are definite 
hints in the course of the dialogue in this direction. 


Many writers who are rightly inclined to hold that he 
teaches that actions must be performed desireiessly, however, 
succumb to the enchantment of the non-dualistic and pantheistic 
metaphysics which cannot accommodate its clear conclusions. 
Tilaka, in his scholarly commentary koown as Gita-rahasye, takes 
such a stand, He has attacked the non-dualistic interpretation 
that holds the renunciation of action to be the ultimate means 
to liberation. Resolutely and systematically he has argued to 
establish that the unselfish performance of one’s duties is the 
unmistakable conclusion of its ethica! philosophy But he 
appears not to have taken duc note of the bearings of the 
practical side of the teachings with the theoretical side of 
metaphysics. He seems to have lent support to the non-dualistic 
pantheistic view of reality which, indeed, leaves to room for the 
ethical conclusion he upholds. No one can be a karme-yogia in 
ethics, if he is a pantheist or a non-dualist in metaphysics. Bet 
this is the mistake that Tilaka seems to have made. The reason 
for such a mistake canszot be anything other than a partiality for 
a certain metaphysica} view. 


The very fact that .2¢ Shagcvadgitz mentions and reviews and 
evaluates different points of view, both in ethics and metaphysics, 
makes it clear that it is acutely awsre of all the conflicting 
metaphysical and ethical doctrines at the time it was composed. 
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¥ts author must have had a definite point of view of his own. 
The very attempt on his part to venture upon an assessment of 
various points of view, presupposes the validity of his own 
ethical and metaphysical doctrine. Criticism is impossible 
without certain assumptions which underlie it. The spirit of 
synthesis is the characteristic feature of the Bhagavadgitg ; it 
honours and respects the truths it finds in the doctrines it 
criticises and sometimes it points out that many tenets, though 
apparently opposite in form, are really identical ia import, 
intentand meaning. It is quite illegitiarate alt the same to hold 
that the Bhagavadgita is a sample of unsystematic eclecticism 
which combines together multually opposite doctrines without 
making any attempt at the formulation and vindication of its own 
metaphysics and ethics. But, as our argument proceeds, it is 
our hope to convince any dispassionate student that while 
there is no antagonism or contradiction between the 
ethics and the metaphysics of the Bhagavadgita, it sets out 
to advance its own metaphysical and theological doctrines 
in the perspective of which its practical philosophy is 
rendered intelligible. Hence the apparent contradictions and 
inconsistencies which confront the casual student can be overcome 
by commanding its perspective as a whole and not by fixing 
one’s eyes on isolated texts torn from the context. 


VI. The Notion of the Highest Good: Integration and 
Harmony 


The central thesis of the Bhagavadgita concerns the highest 
practical end to be realised by man. It is true that this cannot 
be identified with any particular desirable objective like bealth, 
wealth, honour and soon. What man desires and wills is not 
health, wealth and honour, but happiness, harmony and peace 
to be attained. Health, wealth, honour and such things are 
sot sought as ends in themselves, but rather 2s means to the 
supreme good, which as the Gitd so often repeats, is ultimate 
happiness, peramars sukham, Atyantikarn sukham and so on. There 
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ia indeed one supreme end, the highest goal of haman life, 
towards the attainment of which all otber ends are the means. 


The Bhagavadgita recognizes the difference between relative 
values and the absolute value. Asa matter of fact, happiness 
or peace is 2 state of the soul and not a property of the Body. 
The English verb, ‘enjoy’ is used as an indication of the state 
of the soul and not of the object. It denotes that we enjoy 
ourselves by means of sach and sach things end not that we 
enjoy music, painting and so forth. Therefore, so far as the 
supreme good is concerned, what we really desire is ourown 
enjoyment or happiness or bliss which comes from ourselves and 
of which the objects of our specific desires are only the means. 


No one, therefore, can expect to satisfy himself or seck bis 
fulfilment by the satisfaction of particular desires. But there is 
the common ignorance about what one really desires and wills 
and what one does only apparently. Thia i the crux of the 
problem. Io our short-sightedness, we forget that we are 
rational, conscious beings seeking the satisfaction and fulfilment 
of our personality as 2 whole. We are prone to think that it is 
only the particular objects of our impulses and desires that ked 
to our happiness. 


It may be admitted that they meet some of the ends of 
complex human nature and they contribute to the supreme or 
absolute good, namely, the realisation of happiacss. Buta part 
cannot be identified with the whole or the means with the end. 
Most of the problems and enigmas in our individual or social 
life spring from this common mistake of identifying the part 
with the whole or the means with the end, and it is to this 
congenital error of ignorance or svtdyd that Vedanta ia all its 
forms calls our attention. Ignorance or avidyd is at the root of 
our failure to discriminate betweem the means and the end, the 
part and the whole. Therefore, Vedanta makes it the supreme 
object of its thinking to direct us to a systematic and complete 
knowledge of what we really desire and will, as distinguished 
from what we ooly sppsreatly desire aod will. 
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It js just this problem of the means and the end, the part 
and the whole, the problem, in other words, of an incomplete 
satisfaction of a part of the personality of man and its complete 
fulfilment, that initiates the inquiry into the worth of nivrtti and 
pravrtti which is the starting point of the Bhagavadgitd. Ut is 
an cthical problem. The question is not merely concerned 
with how the moral dilemma of Arjuna as to whether it is better 
for him to perform action by engaging himself in war or to 
yenouance action, can be solved, but it also concentrates on the 
mature of the summum bonum, the supreme good that is to be 
realised by him through his moral choice. Thus, Arjuna asks 
Krgga to enlighten bim on wherein lies his ultimate, supreme 
good. 


The Gita leaves no one in doubt as to the course of action 
and the ideal of life that it enjoias upon man for the achieve- 
ment of his liberation and the attainment of his fulfilment, 
integration and harmony. The importance of the path recom- 
mended is all the more enhanced by its attitude of respect and 
sympathy even for the doctrines and opinions that it rejects. 
He the history of thought, it very often happens that a par of 
truth is identified with the whole of it with the consequence 
that an opposite point of view, just because the part is not the 
whole, makes its appearance in order to compensate for the 
deficiencies in it. In this way, two opposite points of view 
which are merely parts ofa truth, can exist only as united as 
integra] elements in a higher synthesis. But they are often 
allowed to enjoy a vogue for a certain period of time as self- 
centained and self-sufficient abstract principles of life and 
eonduct, before their very antagonism and opposition lead to the 
rettization of the fact that the truth, even though it is found to 
be only imperfectly revealed and partially manifested in each 
of the parts, is to be sought in its integrity in the whole of the 
complex structure of thought and reality. The sepasated 
elements, just because they do not represent the whole of the 
truth, are bound to be sharply divided from each other. The 
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clash and conflict of doctrines leads subs-quent!y to the 
realization of the organic truth which is to be found in the 
whole of which they are inseparable parts orasp-cts. Thatis what 
we call the dialectical movement of thought. At the time the 
Bhagacadgitd was composed, the contemplative and activistic 
ideals of life seem to have been recognised as self-contained 
and self-sufficient paths for the attsinment of mokgs. The 
contemplative ideal of niortti ox rather the renunciation of 
action was then more fashionable than pravyiti or the idea) of 
the performance of action. 


It was left to Krspa to solve the antinomies of the ideals 
of pravriti and nipctti. The issue of karma-sannydse raised by 
Arjuna at the beginning is only @ part of the larger problem 
as to wherein, as a matter of fact, lies the truth whether is 
pravziti, the activistic discipline of performing action without 
its moderation by nizyiti in the spirit of detachment, or in the 
contemplative ideal of formally renouncing all actions without 
any regard to the devs'ormcnt Of the attitude or the conscious 
ness appropriate to it. Kryga steers a middle course between 
these two apparently conflicting ideals by pointing out that 
truth lies neither in the one nor in the other, but in the 
relative value of cach of them. 


The emphasis of the Bhagarzdzitd falls on praopiti or the 
performance of action. This emphasis is so frequent, so strong 
and so permeates the whole of the discourse that no ingenuity 
in interpretation can Jeave us in doubt as to what the author 
intends to say. The ideal of co’ t.mpiation or aivgiti can be 
looked at from two points of view, one which stands for only 
particular attitude towards the world and the other for an insight 
which does not necessartly follow fromit. The Adoaite emphasis 
on sioriti or contemplation is certainly mot rejected by the 
Gita. Thereare numerous stanzas which advocate the superiority 
of jaduc ov nisyiti to action or franpiti. Fndee ot contemplation 
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fs like the fire which reduces to ashes all action.903 Similarly, 
ail actions ultimately are transcended in knowledge or jidna, 
Such are some of the texts in which emphasis falls on the idea] 
of contemplation, by which we are mistakenly driven to the 
conclusion that renunciation of action can by itself lead to the 
attainment of the highest goal of life. The Bhagavadgiia does 
not make such a mistake: it does not identify the part with 
the whole or the means with the end. 


Contemplation or nioztti bas been set up only as an attitude, 
that is to say, as the consciousness of the truth pertaining to 
the mysteries of world, man and God. Krsya lays stress on 
taking to the path of contemplation only as an attitude or as 
a consciousness concerning the nature of reality. As an 
attitude to the world, nivzitt counsels us not to treat terrestrial 
values as ends in themselves, but rather as aids to the promotion 
of higher moral and spiritual interests and values. It directs 
us to the control of the senses and the mind, so that reason 
may be made to check the selfish passions and the hankering 
after the pleasures of the world. But this is only an attitude, 
and it does not involve or presuppose the falsity of the world 
and of the human ego. WNizrtti as a method has to be distin- 
guished from nioziti as a doctrine or as a self-sufficient ideal. 
The ethical theism of the Gita teaches niortti only as a method 
or a technique of doing works and not asa self-sufficient ideal 
complete in itself, which can be pursued independently as the 
means to the attainment of the highest end. It clearly states 
that wheu the path of contemplation is seen as it should be, 
there can be no antagonism between action and inaction.304 But 
it is just this problem of realizing what the troe meaning of 
contemplation and action, of prazrtti and sivptti, of jxdra and 
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karma, is that is very difficult to solve. As the Lord says, even 
seers, the kanowers of truth, get confused in this matter. 
Contemplation and action need not be viewed in their outward 
superficial aspects, as by ordinary people like Arjuna. Kygga, 
with His penetrating insight into the meaning of the ideal of 
contemplation, says that it consists in a discriminative insight 
into the eternal and transient values of the spirit and the body 
which forms the subject-matter of the second chapter of His 
discourse. 


The right course of action involves and presupposes the 
right sense of valuation, which in its tura presupposes discrimi- 
mative wisdom. If it is true thatthe motive force of all our 
actions is ultimate fulfilment and bappiness that is everlasting, 
if objects of relative and transient value cannot contribute to 
harmony, peace and integration, then we must develop an 
insight whereby we can distinguish the ephemeral and the 
transient from the eternal and the everlasting. Hence before we 
decide whether we should perform action or renounce it, we 
mest equip ourselves with that wisdom. The path of 
contemplation has been adopted in the Bhagavadgita only in this 
specific sense. It has absolutely no bearing on the renunciation 
of action, because the Lord has emphatically asserted that it is 
not in renunciation of action that actionlessness consists.508 
Contemplation ia this sense anaouls the difference between 
prasytié and sivp iti. 


The ethical disciplines of contemplation and its practical 
counterpart, asceticism, are logical corollaries of the un- 
compromising antagonism set up by metapbysicians betweep 
the subject and the object, matter and spirit, Brahmas and the 
world. The embodied human existence is the fundamental fact 
of human experience which cannot be rejected or brushed aside. 
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That maz is an amphibian who combines in his personality both 
matter and spirit is the basic, unquestioned fact of experienae. 
All the problems of epistemology, metaphysics and ethics pushed 
back to their extreme limits, that is to say, to their soot 
principle, ultimately converge on the problem as to how we are 
to understand the relation between the subject and the object in 
epistemology, matter and spirit in ontology, and contemplation 
and action in ethics. The problems cannot be divided, and the 
answers given to them in one sphere cannot but bring about 
consequences in the remaining fields also. The theoretical and 
practical reason cannot be divided. How we adjust ourselves in 
the world in the practical sphere is our relation to our fellowmen, 
to the world and to God depends upon what view of the mutual 
relations of the subject and the object wa adopt. It is all a 
question of attitude or of a definite point of view which we are 
forced to adopt after a close analysis. 


Ethical problems, therefore, can ultimately be solved by an 
investigation of the metaphysical problem or the nature of the 
ultimate reality, but metaphysics or ontology is not completely 
a priort thinking. It arises from hard facts of experience, aad 
anless we are able to understand clearly how we know and 
how in knowledge subject and object are related, we cannot 
Know what the nature of reality is. So, epistemology must be 
the starting point of any critical enquiry into the nature of 
reality. All Indian schools of philosophy have endeavoured to 
tackle this problem, and the formulations of the nature of reality 
which they bave put forward are in accordance with the views of 
knowledge they have adopted about the true relation according 
to them between the subject and the object. 


We leave the treatment of the problem of the metaphysics 
of the Bhazavadgitad to a later stage of our argument. But for 
the present, it may suffice to remark that knowledge or 
experience is possible, only if the subject and the object, 
matter aad mind are united in spite of their difference. 
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Visistadvaita, along with other schools of Indian thought, does 
act compromise on the “> «2: of the subject and the object, 
of the diman and the andinan, of spirit snd matter. But it 
holds that there is such a relation between the two as transcends 
the opposition between them. According to Vidistadvaita, the 
subj:ect and the object are distinguishable in thought, but 
mseparable in existence. In knowlcdge, subject and object are 
united, but this is not the union of two identical SS 
which have now: -e-°> ~~ or =sepposition between them. The 
formal laws of identity and cont: idiction having been exp'ded 
by the Hegelian logic. it is now recognised that the 
concrete facts of experience estihlish that things which we 
take, on a surface view of them, to be opposite are, in spite 
of their J.Terenee, united together. 


There is no know'edc>. therefore, in which there is any 
thouz'it which is not the thought of a subject and any object 
which is not the object of knawile ge. Kaow!cdge is the relation 
between the subject and the object, and this relation implies 
not merely difference and cxpo:::' 1 between them, but also 
the transcendence of that ¢.7. rerce and opposition. This is the 
unquestionable truth with respect to the relation between them. 
No thinking can start without taking for granted the truth of 
this view. This means that the subject cannot be abstracted 
from the object in ays awey that the object is conce'ved to be 
nothing but an idea of “ > .cbjec’. The existence of the object 
cannot be denied, or else there will be nothing for ‘! . subizct 
to know. This leads to -atjcctivcidealism. Thereis a reference 
in all knowledge to the world or the object outside, so that the 
object is different from the subject. The object is not the sarce 
asanidea orastate of self-consciousness and yet, unless, ia 
spite of its difference from the subject. it were not related to it, 
it would not be presented to itasanobject. There is, therefore, 
an element in s nobied because of which itis united to this 
subject and becomes related to it in knowledge and experience. 
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Hence the only legitimate view that seems worth adopting as 
regards the problem of knowledge is that there is difference 
between subject and object as well as identity or unity. A 
true and thoroughgoing idealism must recognise the difference 
of the object or the mind from the subject. It is quite misleading 
to assert, as Russell does, that the idealist is one who denies the 
existence of matter: ‘‘ Those who maintain that mind is the 
reality and matter an evil dream are called idealists.’’306 


No true idealism can set up such a dualism between subject 
and object, between mind and matter that matter or object 
cannot be supposed to hold any relation with the subject. It is 
this failure of the recognition of the unity of mind and matter, 
of subject and object, that is the source of dualism between them 
which in its turn engenders materialistic and subjectivistic 
tendencies in metaphysics and ethics. Only if matter and mind, 
subject and object are not acknowledged to be united together, 
do we feel inclined to reject the claims of matter altogether or 
else to set up the claims of matter itself as supreme over those 
of mind. Materialism and hedonism. asceticism and subjectivism 
are the concomitant effects of one and the same error of setting 
up subject and object, mind and matter, thought and object as 
abstractions in themselves. The only way to get out of this 
quandary is to hold the view that the subject and the object are 
different and opposite principles and yet that there is a relation 
between them. All knowledge implies distinction, but all 
distinction is at the same time a relation. Hence dualism, 
whether in epistemology or metaphysics or in ethics, is a problem 
rather than a solution of a problem so common in the history of 
thought, Indian and Western. 


It was the impelling motive of the teachings of the 
Bhagavadgitd to resolve the sharp dualism between conflicting 
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doctrines in metaphysics and ethics which arose from looking at 
the nature and structure of reality from points of view which 
were partial and imperfect and which, while rightly looking at a 
part or aspect, succumbed to the error of setting it up as the 
whole. Only sach persons as know the whole and have a 
comprehensive vision of reality and take into account all the 
sides and aspects of it in their mutual relation of diffsrenzs and 
unity, are the real knowers of truth. In more than one place 
Krsna has accentuated this truth. Once it is recognised that in 
the sphere of metaphysics and ethics all errors arise from 
identifying a part with the whole, there could be mo escape from 
the conclusion that reality is one, integral whole: and since in 
human personality all the grades of reality are repeated and 
humao nature has a complex structure, nota single clement or 
aspect of it can be overlooked or neglected. 


It is exactly this standpoint of looking at reality as a whole 
and taking into account this complex stracture of human nature 
ae onc integral whole, that has been taught in the Ciid to be the 
ideal of contemplation. The ideals of contem lation and action 
are not sharply divided, because their functions are not mutually 
contradictory. The contemplative or the philosophical attitude 
towards life is restricted only to that point of view which treats 
all the parts, sides or aspects of reality as being at the same time 
both different from one another and also as unified in one whole. 
Their difference isazs much the trath of their nature as their 
unified existence. It is only in this way that the thearctical and 
the practical teachings of the sacred text which, on a superficial 
view, appear to be antithetical can be reconciled. It is only 
such a standpoint that can fit in with the assertion at the cad of 
cach chapter which claims the work to be a science of ethics or 
ethical discipline in a system or @ scheme of reality.307 
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The two apparently opposite principles of human conduct 
presuppose a certain view of human nature and of the soul. As 
every ideal of human conduct or that of the highest goa) of 
human endavour, the destiny of the individual self, is only the 
realisation of the already existing potentialities of the spirit 
which it cannot contradict, we cannot think of an ultimate 
fulfilment of an individual of which he is not capable, and the 
potentialities for which do not already existin him. Hence if 
it be acknowledged that the right attitude to life which the 
Bhagavadgita teaches is that of the performance of action with a 
desiteless frame of mind and if it is by this course of conduct 
that the highest good of the self can be attained, then the 
grounds of sucha view are to be sought in the nature of the 
human self. If the self is not intrinsically a dynamic principle, 
it is pointless to hold that only through action can perfection 
be attained. Further, the very nature of action is such that it is 
inextricably bound up with contingencies in human nature. We 
cannot set aside the complexity of human nature on which recent 
developments in psycho~analysis have thrown immense light. It 
is in virtue of the complexity of human netnsa thet mam isan 
individual. There is absolutely no meaning in propounding a 
doctrine of ethical discipline, if these contingencies which are 
‘the raw materials of haman conduct and which are to be given a 
certain shape and direction by the organizing will of the 
individual self, are not also recognised as real. We can no 
longer accept the position that the self possesses a nature which 
We Can grasp in accordance with the logical principles of identity 
and contradiction. The living, organic truth of the nature of the 
human self is far beyond the scope of understanding it in 
accordance with these principles. 


VII. The Empirical and Transcendental Self 


The commonplace error, which has been committed time 
and agaia and in which religious thinkers of very high originality 
and integrity still persist, is that of treating the human self as so 
simple an entity that it can fit in with the principles of identity 
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and contradiction. Thus, it is maintained that only if the self 
is an inactive princip's, can it be held to be capable of realising 
perfection. For perfection itself is supposed to be a state of 
actionlessness or as consisting in the complete and ungaatified 
isolation of the individual self from God, from the world and 
from the community of fellow selves. In other words, if 
perfection or the ultimate state of the human individual is 
something eternal, sormcthi.2 already existing, as a potentiality 
in it, then it cannot be attained by action, because action 
belongs to the world of time, change and movement; whereas 
perfection belongs to the world of eternity. To hold, therefore, 
that perfection which is eternal can be attained by action or, for 
that matter, by will, is to subject oneself to a manifest 
contradiction. We have once again in such a view the minifest 
expression of the point of view of looking at elements united in 
a whol: as mutually sundered from one another, whereas in point 
of fact they are always inseparable. This view gathers strength 
from the fact that the erroneous logic of identity and 
contradiction which is true only of the world of concepts 308 has 
been extended also to the complex facts of human nature. As 
a matter of fact, the very question of perfection cannot arise, 
unless the complexity of human nature isnot also recognised, 
Perfection isan essentially ethical concept and has absolutely 
no meaning if the human self is not intrinsically an active 
principle. But the pze>ccupation with such a wrong logic has 
been responsible for an utterly erroncous view inethics. The 
wonder, to crown sli these, is that such a view is attributed to 
the Bhagavalstla. It has been the practic: to maintain that 
since intrinsically and by its very nature the self is an indifferent 
principle of which will is no characteristic feature, it is possible 
for it to attain to that state of perfection which is complete 
withdrawal from the world and in which the soul enjoys its 
solitary bliss in its isclation and abstractions from si} the 
interests of the world and from God and from the community of 
one’s fellows. 


308, See pages 223-5 supra. 
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The impulses, instincts, passions and emotions of man are 
as much part of the human personality as knowledge and will. 
Ethics is impossible, unless we give recognition to the reality of 
these raw materials of morality. There can be no question of 
perfection, the attainment of the highest good without 
recognition being given to the reality of these characteristic 
featares of human personality Any conception of man or of 
human nature which does away with or impairs this fundamental 
fact of the science of ethics is for that very reason imperfect, 
abstract and one-sided. Spiritual facts are not so simple as 
they are commonly supposed to be. The argument, therefore, 
that the highest good for the human self is the attainment of a 
state of perfection in which it enjoys solitary bliss, does not 
hold good if we reckon with the fact that the self is not a simple 
principle. 


The question of conflict between the ideals of pravriti and 
niopiti arises, only if we start with an unmediated dualism in 
human nature and hold to the position that the emotions, 
instincts, passions, needs and demands of the lower self form 
no part of the self which has consciousness for its essence. 
Self-consciousness itself which makes man individual, also 
makes him conscious of these features of it. It is wrong to hold 
that reason is manifested only in discovering the secrets of the 
outside world and not also in realising the practical ends in it. 
It cannot be gainsaid that it is one and the same reason that 
expresses itself both in discovering the world outside and in 
realising the practical ends in it. Hence that view of the self of 
man alone can be the foundation of a perfect system of ethics 
which recognises that there is no dualism between knowledge 
and will and that it is one and the same self that both knows the 
world through its senses and mind and also through that know- 
ledge realises its end in it. If such a view is adopted, there 
cannot be any antagonism between the different sides of human 
nature which is the source of that sort of dualism that teaches 
that, unless we take the bliss of the self to be such that it is 
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completely emptied of its contents, we cannot think of the 
attainment of perfection. Such an idea of perfection cannot 
certainly apply to the human personality. The self is en 
organising principle and there is as much the element of the 
organisation in ordering and $351. natiz’az the desires, impulses 
and emotions of man in the act of knowing a thing as in 
realising a particular interest or end in the world outside. 
There is no discord, therefore, between the theoretical and 
practical questions concerning the knowledge of the world and 
the realisation of the highest ends and spiritual interests in it. 
Tt is to this central conviction, based on the mature of the 
human personality, that the 2heg-c4d2ita recalls us by teaching 
that one has to seek perfection by the performanee of one’s 
actions in a desireless frame of mind. There would certainly be 
no point in this teaching if such a view of human vature is 
utterly left out of account or cast aside or something hostile 
to it is maintained. 


But in order to harmonize or render consistent the empty 
and abstract ideals of perfection with the sature of the human 
self, it has been the practice in both Savikhya and Advaite to 
propound such a doctrine of the human personality as attributes 
all agency and will paradoxically to Nature and its modes and 
makes the self an absolutely passive principle. There are, of 
course, some stanzas in the Gitd which on a surface view seem 
to endorse the passivity of the individual self and the dynamism 
of Nature or prakpti, Bat such statements appirenti, have to 
be taken along with others with a positive meaning. The 
different conflicting statements have to be taken tozether and 
an attempt should be made to find out the truth underlying 
them. Fortunately, there are many other statements ip the 
Gitd@ with clear hints as to its agency. The self has been 
viewed not asa principle of pure consciousness, but as 3 
centre of both knowledge and will. 


Thus it is pointless to seek the foundation of the ethics of 
the Gitd in a doctrine of the psychology of the self and of 
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moral action completely incompitible with it. Ifall movement 
and activity, including even that which presupposes foresight 
and hindsight as to the relation between the means and the 
ends, entirely belong to Nature, the self being an indifferent 
witness, the whole teaching on ethics pe-sucsding Arjuna to 
fight in the war on the ground that it isa rigteous action, is 
emptied of all meaning and content. It is hence necessary 
before we examine the strength of this view to state in clear 
terms the problem itself. It is this ines -g-aity of the dynamic 
ethics of the Giid with the static psychology of the self that 
constitutes the problem. 


VII. The Psycholoey of Moral Action in the 
‘ Bhagavadgita’ 


(4) THE PrRoBLEM: 


The contribution of the Bhagavadgita to the psychology of 
moral action is a subject which has received little attention, 
even though it is universally acknowledged now that it deals 
mainly with the analysis of the conditions and circumstances 
under which action which can be designated moral in the 
complete sense of the term, is possible. Its main object 
is to show how and when any action of whatever class or 
category, externally viewed as high or low, can contribute 
to the spiritual enrichment of the human personality. 
Evidently, the intuitionist standard of the evaluation of the 
moral quality of action is rejected ; and the doctrine is taught 
that the evaluation of any action depends on the goodness or 
perversity of the will that executed the act. It is therefore to 
the will of man that the moral quality of the action can be 
appropriated, and this is possible only if wilt is no less a 
feature of the dtman than its intelligence. That the Giid teaches 
the art of the performance of action and not of renunciation 
or escape from the world and from the responsidilities devolving 
upon man in virtue of his spiritual apprenticeship within it, is 
now a éettled conclusion about which there can be no doubt. 
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The text quite unequivocally asserts that it is only by perform- 
ing our duties while in the world that we can hope to realize our 
supreme end and attain to perfection. Even such commentators 
on the Git@ as do not acknowledge this to be the drift of in 
t2,chings, are not slow to udmit that to Arjuna and, for that 
matter, to all men who are not spiritually entightened, only 
karma-yoga or the discipline of the performance of all actions 
with a disciplined mind can be regarded at least as conducive to 
the desire for spiritual enliz*icnment and illumination which 
alone is the direct means to the attainment of self-realization. 
This has been clearly stated to be the purport of the teachings of 
the Gita in the introduction to his commentary on it by the great 
Alsaita teacher, Sahkaracarya. The assumptions, therefore, 
whose truth io this context can by no means be called in 
question and within the framework of which the teachings of 
the Gitd can be rendered coherent and clear are, in the first 
piace, that action in all its forms is ultimately a real expression 
of the matare of the self, and secondly, thit since the moral 
quality of action has to be judged by the quality of the will, it 
is purposive in character and cannot be attributed to non- 
intelligent matter. On the other hand, since matter and its 
modes are the necessary instruments or media through which 
action is expressed, we are apt to treat it as mechanical in 
character, the self having no pert to play in its execution. The 
dualism of mechanical and teleological action may result in the 
complete evaporation of the latter, with the consequence that 
the spirit is tikely to be understood in a manner thet deprives it 
of all its individuality and minimizes its distinction from the 
atomic particles of matter. 


The amalgamation of SaAkhya and Vedanta categories in the 
Bhagavadgitd has been responsible for a large-scale confusion as 
regards the true and genuine spirituality and individuality of the 
self. The most important expedient which the Git2 has adopted 
for its emphasis on detached action is the cultivation of the 
habit of thinking that all agency belongs to prakyii and its gugas 


Pa—Si 
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and that the self is a mere indifferent principle which has no will 
of its own, and which is not even slightly involved in any of its 
activities. ‘Sdikhya distinguishes itself by depriving the self thus 
of all its concrete content and by attributing all activities which, 
in ordinary parlance, we take to be the real expression of it, to 
the domain of prakrti. Weare asked not to crave for the fruits 
of action, because it is not the purusa that really acts; prakyti 
alone is the genuine agent of all our actions. The Advaita 
Vedanta argument is similar in intention, except that it repudiates 
the Sarnkhya view that the self is the enjoyer of the fruits 
of its actions, even though it does not directly originate them. 
This is in flagrant contradiction to the unquestioned sovereignty 
of the law of karma in all the schools of Indian philosophy except 
that of the Cdarvdka materialists. The repeated emphasis, 
therefore, which has been placed on the native passivity of the 
self and the activity or agency of prakrti raises the question as to 
whether there can be any room inthe Gitd for an intelligible, 
consistent and coherent psychology of morals, which can furnish 
a sound theoretical basis for its teachings. 


Of course, philosophical problems cannot be isolated from 
one another, as they concern human nature and human 
personality in which all levels of reality are united and 
harmonised. One cannot thus think of the possibility of moral 
action in the Gita if there is no warrant for its theoretical basis 
in its philosophical framework. Secondly, the law of karma 
which is the fundamental assumption of the conservation 
of moral values, breaks down, if the Gila teaches that 
agency belongs to prakri and notto the self. Thirdly, what 
meaning can be assigned to the spirituality of the self, if it is 
merely an indifferent principle hardly distinguishable from a 
photographic camera? There is no doubt thatin Saakhya and 
Advaita itis in terms of such metaphors and analogies that we 
are made to understand the indifference of the self and its 
transcendent purify and perfection. Finally, there is also the 
question of the reorientation of the exercise of intelligence and 
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will, which is the ineluctable assumption even of the possibility 
of the cultivation of the habit of thinking that it is not the self 
but rather prakrii that acts. The Supreme Good which the Gila 
znvisiges is not at all an empty and abstract ideal, so that if the 
nature of the finite self is conceived in such = way that it 
becomes the source of an unrelieved antagonism between its real 
nature and the destiny sought to be realized by it, then, cither 
it would be utterly impossible for the self to attain to perfection, 
or else one is apt to misconceive its nature by stripping it of 
all its features constituting its concrete personality. There can 
be no dualism between the essential character of the self and the 
nature and content of the Supreme Good deemed its final 
destiny, The nature of the psychological backzrcund of the 
moral philosophy of the Gita cannot be supposed to have left 
out of account the nature of the self. This inevitably leads us 
to think that if all these sides of the problem are critically and 
scrupolously examined in the light of its stanzas, it is difficult to 
contest the truth of the contention that its ethics is securely 
rooted’ in a kind of the psycholocy of the self that is not 
abstract and contentless «id merely formal, bet is rather 
concrete and rules out altogether the possibility of a mechanical 
and abstract conception. It is only such a dynamic psychology 
of the self that can be the theoretical basis of the ethics which 
teaches the consecration and sanctification rather than the 
negation and obliteration cf our secular ideals end interests. 


(6) Tae MEANING OF TRE DYNAMISM OF ‘ PRaAKRiL": 


Does the Giid, in fact, attribute the agency of actions to 
the gunas of prakrti and not to the self which is a mere passive 
witness of changes taking place in its modes? Is not the 
seif taught to be the real agent of actions? Does the Gita 
lend sunport to the Saikhya and Advaita doctrines of the 
passivity of the self? It is customary to contend that there is 
nota single stanza which treats the self as the genvine agent of 
the actions that it performs. Stanzas lseying stress on the 
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passivity of the self and the dynamism of prakrit are doubtless 
there; on them this commonplace interpretation rests. Apart 
from the fact that such an explanation amounts to an over. 
simplification of the complex nature of the self, it must be 
pointed out that while prakrti and its gunas have been held in 
the Gita to be the real executive, the role that they play does not 
exclude the transcendent activity of the purvga. Many stanzas 
quite unequivocally assert the activity of the self and look upon 
it not only as the eternal, immutable principle of intelligence, 
but also as the source and centre and seat of all activity. In 
fact, the whole ethics of the Gii@ presupposes the possession by 
the self of an organizing power which is the inevitable expression 
of its will. 


Even Sdakkya involuntarily accepts the reality of will as the 
inalienable character of the furnga, for without it the entire 
process of its withdrawal from the meshes of prakrit becomes an 
unintelligible enigma. Further, in the state of kaivalya, the 
furuga not only completely alienates itself from prakrti, but is 
also aware of the fulfilment of its destiny. How can the puruge 
be felicitously conscious of its achievement of kaivalya, unless 
its alleged passivity is taken to be no more than merely a way of 
emphasising its transcendence of physical nature? The final 
consummation of this consciousness which cannot be understood 
except as an expression of formed will, is emphatically suggested 
in one of the closing verses of Sankhya Karika “9 


The Gita, while expounding the doctrine of detached action, 
speaks from different planes of consciousness whose discrimina- 
tion is indispensable for a proper understanding of its teachings. 
These different standpoints spring from the fact that man is a 
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microcosm in which all the levels of reality are represented. He 
is an amphibian and consequently the determinism of his 
existence by the gugas of prakrti is as piipabis a truth of his 
personality as his freedom of will is the unquestioned, 
inalienable feature of his character. The finite self isdenendent 
upon the sensations of his organism for the materials of its 
higher intelectual and sviritua’ life, and itis possible for st to 
submit to the desires, sensations and appetites of the lower 
sentient and vital life which thus enslave him to Nature. Under 
such circumstances, even though the self is active, real activity 
can be said to belong to prakrii alone. It is not the self that 
ucts, but it is rather Nature that worksin him. Not that all this 
1s mere mechanical activity. The truth is that the self in its 
real, transcendent nature is not involved in such forms of its 
activity as are completely determined by the gupas of pratrsii. 
The activity of the self is not then really free. There are many 
stanzas in the Giid@ which lay stress on this determinism of 
Nature. This misleads us into thinking that the self is not at all 
the source of all these actions. If so, we cannot explain its 
bondage which is nothing but slavery to the senses and the ego. 
If it is prakptt that really acts, why should the self be designated 
as both bound and free? The real meaning of such stanzas is 
that the self allows many activities to be dominated by the 
modes of physical nature and, when doing so, does not exhibit 
its freedom. It is in such contexts that the Gila tells us that it 
is really the gunas that act aod that we are deluded in thinking 
that the self acts. In other words, the self cannot appropriate 
to itself al) such actions and their consequences as issue out of 
its involvement in Nature 


The pedestrian interpretation of such stanzas in terms of the 
complete passivity of the self as is found in both Sditiye and 
Advaita commentaries, 1: not supported by other statements of 
the Lord that emphasises its freedom as the manifestation of its 
formed will. Even Saatkara has to admit that the gusa of 
orikpti are merely instrumeats of the activity of the self and not 
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the real agents.310 All such statements in the Gita, therefore, 
as deny agency of the self, have reference to the determinism by 
the modes of Nature and not to its free or intrinsic or native 
activity in the state of its complete freedom from its meshes. 1 
is with the intention of giving unqualified recognition to the 
reality of the exercise of its will, when in utter isolation and 
abstraction from the guzas of prakrti, that the Giid@ over and 
over again accentuates the dynamism of Nature and the passivity 
of the self. To infer from this that the self is a completely 
passive principle without will or ectivity has no warrant of 
justification. It is common knowledge, nevertheless, that in 
both the Sankhya and the Advaita Vedanta of Satkara analogies 
have been employed to suggest the unqualified passivity of the 
self. Imperviously entrenched in the logic of abstract identity, 
they cannot think of the coherence of the liberation of the 
individual with its activity. The self is stated tobe free only 
if it is, in its essence, actionless: the possibility of detached 
action is said to arise only if, in its real nature, the self is not 
an agent.3ll 


The Gita leaves no doubt about the reality of will or action 
constituting an inseparabie feature of the nature of the self. 
The lower dimension of its activity may not be free, being 
dominated by appetites and instincts or the gunas of prakrti; 
but in the higher plane of its existence which is expressed 
fm a radically new spiritual orientation, it does not 


enslave itself to egoism and selfishness, and even though 
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performing aj] actions and being their agent, Jay claim to the 
appropriation of its rewards. There is no point in the assertion 
that the false sense of egoism and attachment to the fruits of 
actions has to be abandoned, if the will of the self is in no way 
involved in them.312 


Hence, to attribute will to buddhi or understand it in terms 
of physical categories is wrong. It seems sheer anthropo- 
morphism to attribute activity which is the characteristic of life 
and consciousness to physical nature or to causal relations. 


Even the severe, cold intellectualism of  Sdakhya is 
unintelligible without the recognition of wil! or activity as the 
essential character of the self. There is no evidence in our 
experience of pure consciousness, absolutety immune from 
feeling and activity. Neither SaAkhya nor Adcaite has been able 
to prove the existence of pure consciousness. It is ideal and not 
actual. Sdikhya cannot prove the existence of puruga without 
assuming its concrete personality.813 Nor is prakrti the agent of 
actions without its prosimity with the purugsa. The repudiation 
of the agency of the self points only to its dependence for its 
activity upon the modes of praksii, but it does not amount to the 
negation of will as the essence of the self along with its 
intelligence. The affirmation of the reality of the human 
personality is the underling assumption of its repudiation. 
Sahkara presupposes its reality in his attack on SésAkhya 
metaphysics. The notion of an abstract self, therefore, cannot 
be substantiated. 


312. feomieaa etig ta-atiaricarmeanfaneacata: | 


Riminuja‘s commentary on the Bhigavadgits, XVI. 18. 
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The notion of a self, abstract in character and destitute of 
all concrete contents, is alien to the moral psychology of the 
Gita. According to Krspa, the self is a centre of both 
intelligence and will for which it no doubt needs the aid of the 
mind, the ego, the senses and the intellect. But they are its 
instruments and not the real agents of actions. 


(c) Tae Free AGENCY OF THE SELF: 


The Giid@ supports in no uncertain terms the doctrine of 
transcendent activity as the characteristic of the self. It 
categorically asserts that the self is an agent and makes 
distinction between the doer and the instrument of action.3l€ 
Such a qualification of the agency of prakrti is necessary to 
forestall the misconception that the purvga is subject to the 
experience of pleasures and pains, even though actions are not 
performed by it.315 The Gii@ not only gives cosmic significance 
and importance to action by declaring that it is the principle 
which has set the wheel of creation itself into movement and 
has originated from Brahman, but even emphatically asserts that 
it is never possible for an embodied being to abandon al! his 
actions. One would not be able even to maintain one’s 
existence without action even for a moment. This repeated 
emphasis on the performance of action so long as one lives is 
pointless, if the self is not really the originator of its actions 
and it is physical nature alone that is behind all changes and 
movements. A hierarchical order of the types of actions and 
their agents is outlined. At the apex is the individual who is 
completely free from any the least attachment to the fruits of 
his actions and has renounced his ego and is yet engaged in 
doing all his works with full vigour and enthusiasm, unmoved 
by success or failure. In all such statements the Gita evidently 


314, Bhagavadgitd, XVII. 14. 
315, Ibid. XH, 21. 
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calls us to a higher altitude of our spiritual evp.sience which 
nresupposes mot the extinction of our will and power, but 
their sanctification and consecration. The agent has to feel all 
the while as part of his settled habit of thinking that. although 
itis he who works, in point of fact God works through him.3!8 


Therefore, it follows that for the Gita the self is not a 
mre passive witness, a silent or indifferent spectator of all its 
changing states, but that it is directly involved in all actions. 
It needs instruments to act, and since it depends upon them, 
we can only in a qualified sense say that it is not the total or 
sole explanation of whatever it does. Just ss im the case ofa 
seed developing into a tree, the usual requisite conditions, 
namely, the rays of the sun, water and soil, are effective 
only in proportion to its own intrinsic potency, even so the (itd 
teaches that prakrti and its modes are only the conditions 
i.quired for the expression of the activity of the self. This is 
made clear in a verse which says that one who considers, on aking 
all these conditions into account, the self alone to be the 
exclusive source of action, is not able to see the truth, as his 
vision is not all-comprehensive. Again the Gtid stresses the 
need for the training and the discipline of the will of the 
individual to bring about a radical change in unregenerate wavs 
of thinking and living. Thus it says that it is by the self that 
one is able to elevate oneself and that whether a man is his 
own friend or foe depends upon how he conquers his self by 
hinaself.3!7 


All this makes it clear that these are two levels of 
consciousness from which the author of Gitd speaks. Tn our 
ordinary normal consciousness, when we are slaves of our senses, 
mind and intellect, we are advised to withdraw ourselves from 


316. Cf. “Ilive, not yet 1, but Christ liveth in me "The Zpistie of 
Pau} the Apostle to the Galatians, Il. 20. 
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them by being reminded that we are not in the least involved i, 
them. But this isnot the denial of such intrinsic native activity 
of the self free from the dominion of Nature on it, as is always 
active in the man of superior intelligence and will. 


(7) THe SupReEME GooD AND THB NATURE OF MAN: 


The method which oversimplifies the nature of the self and 
thus creates a wide gulf between it and the Supreme Good which 
jt seeks to realise, is thus seen to be barren. How does the 
Bhagavadgita understand the nature of the Supreme Good? The 
dominant note of its ethics is integration, synthesis, modera- 
tion and harmony, and not the pessimistic and ascetic denial, 
suppression or extinction of our lower instincts, appetites, desires, 
impulses and ambitions. The rule in the theoretical as well as 
the practical sphere is that the higher transcends the lower, by 
including and not by negating it. Hence in any adequate 
conception of the Supreme Good, we have to take into account 
the total self and not only a fragment of it. The unity of the 
self must be acknowledged to realise its presence in all its forms 
and changes. In our ordinary understanding of our spiritual life, 
we aro accustomed to think that its elements are only externally 
related to one another, so that the result of pressing this point of 
view to its necessary consequences is that the self is virtually 
made no more than a principle of formal unity isolated from the 
differences of its manifestation. We make the mistake of 
thinking that our appetites and desires, emotions and fassiors 
form no part of our being and that consequently our moral 
breakdown or decline is accounted for in terms of an alien 
principle or power. The truth is that these emotions and 
passions, in spite being called irrational, are rational in a higher 
sense than is generally understoood. For they also are expres- 
sions of our reason, as they are its perversions and determine the 
rational self in a certain way. 


Hence, in the conception of the Sapreme Good ,we cannot 
think of watertight compartments for that which rules and 
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governs and the powers and impulses that are regulated and 
controlled by it. The intimate and close relation of form and 
matter cannot be left out of account. Both belong to the same 
self. 


In the notion of the Supreme Good, therefore, there is no 
warrant for dividing the functions of reason from those of will. 
They must be taken to be complementary aspects of the same 
principle. The nature of the Supreme Good must be conceived 
in conformity with and in obedience to the demands of the real 
character of the self. The self seeks its fulfilment in it and 
realises that principle as its highest good which is in consonance 
with its essence. There is no doubt that the self-conscious being 
does not seek to satisfy his desires and passions as such, but only 
as part of his Supreme Good or perfect fulfilment. The Supreme 
Good cannot therefore be identified only with a component or 
constituent of it, but with all the elements within it which can 
ideally be separated but, in point of fact, are always inseparable. 


The Supreme Good as envisaged in the Bhagavadgitd gives 
full recognition to this truth by providing room in its conception 
even for the lower appetites and feelings in the framework of 
its psychology. It attempts to steer a middle course between 
the romantic pursuit of sensuous pleasures and the ascetic 
mortification of our impulses and appetites. “But a man of 
disciplined mind, who moves among the objects of sense, with 
the senses under control and free from attachment and aversion, 
he attains purity of spirit”’.318 Thus, according to the ethics 
taught herein, our instincts and appetites are also part of our 
spiritual life and, when we are dominated by them, we cannot 
say we are swayed by a principle alien to us. The conflict of 
reason and passion, therefore, is not something thrust upon 
the self from outside, but is part rather of its spiritual constitu- 
tion. The division and conflict of reason and passion with 


318. Ibid, 11, 64, 
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which mora] life starts and the conquest of passion in which jy 
fulfils itself, have both to be rendered intelligible by reference 
to the same self in terms of the principle of development ang 
of the relation of the lower to the higher. 


Consequently, the nature of the self cannot be understood 
by abstracting from it all its contents as in Satkhya and Ado-ita, 
It is certainly an over-simplification of the complex nature and 
constitution of the spiritual life of man to hold that mokga ig 
impossible of achievement, unless the self is conceived to bea 
principle of mere passive intelligence. The kind of psychology 
that falls back upon to this mode of reasoning springs from an 
unrealistic understanding of the nature of the self, cutting it off 
from its real expressions and manifestations in norma} con- 
sciousness. We cannot cast aside these to grasp the meaning 
and fall implication of both the self and the Highest Good that 
it seeks consciously or unconsciously to realise. It is sucha 
psychology of morals and of the Highest Good in accordance 
with it that must be considered to be the contribution of the 
Bhagavadgita to Indian ethical thought. And it is definitely an 
advance of no mean order on the moral philosophy of both 
Sankhya and Advatia. 


Hence in the Gitd there is neither any fundamental opposi- 
tion between pravriti and nivrtti, nor any unbridgeable chasm 
between its ethics and met. physics. Any interpretation of its 
teachings which, on the one hand, tells us that it advances 
activistic ethics and on the other sets up the doctrine of the self 
ag a passive principle, cannot be taken to represent its true 
spirit. 


IX. General Nature of the Metaphysics of the 
‘ Bhagavadgita ’ 


Suggestions about the nature and structure of reality which 
the ethics presupposes, have already been given. The question 
is: if the view of ethics which the Bhagavadgita advances and 
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of which we have given a fairly detailed accoust were true, what 
sort of metaphysics could be held to be its foundation? 11 has 
been our contention that ethical interests can be safegu.rds 

only if the basic presuppositions of rational theism are true, If 
the inseparable relation between ethics and metaciysic. cannot 
be questioned, then it must be admitted that only in a scheme of 
thinking in which the reality of man, the world and God is 
accepted, can the validity of moral experience be vindicated. 
All the three principtcs are reces:urv. if ethical exrir's 2 as it 
takes plaice, is true. 


Vidigqadvaita is distinga'ste? from other Veddatie s.sten.s of 
thought in holding that while God is the Supreme Reality, the 
individual self and the world are also real. Visistudsaita., no 
less than Adoaite, upholds the doctrine that ultimate reality is to 
be sought ina principle of unity which hay 118 centre of thought 
and action in itself. The universe, according to Vidiypadvaita, 
is to be explained in terms of on2 sp:ritual prirciple of selt- 
consciousness which explains al] order. system barmors and 
coherence. The Advaite Vedanta of Saikaricirya also maintains 
that Brahman is the ultimate reality and that all things and beings 
in the universe are to be traced back ultimately to Brahman. 
Finite individuals and the material reality of which the world Is 
constituted are, however, products ofigrorcree. Their existence 
is temporary, because they last en’y so long as the individual is 
subject to ignorance snd Brahman is the victim of maya. 
Adcaita is not pinth-:ism in the sense that it mikes the 
existence of God co-extensive with the unverse. se that it is 
completely exhausted tn the world. Nor is it analogous with 
the system of Spinoza whose philestphy is the crucial] example of 
the identification of God und the world to the extent that both 
these terms ar held to be the designations of ore and the same 
reality. God and the world in his view are, as it were, the 
converse and concave of one and the same object, Spinozs has 
given many similes in illustration. But Adveite does set 
identify Brakman with the world. The existence of the world is 
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explained away, on the ground that the perception of all 
plurality and difference and of time and change is due to 
ignorance. In Buddhism, such perception is due to beginningless 
odsands and in Advaita to ignorance. The world has temporary 
existence in the same way in which, for example, magical 
creations are projected by an expert magician. Safkaracarya 
has illustrated the apparent reality of the world with the help of 
his simile of the magician, 


The denial of the reality of the world is common to both 
Buddhism and Adsaita. The only point in which the latter 
differs from Buddhism is in holding that Brahman is the basis of 
this illusory projection of the world. For Buddhism there is no 
ground or basis for the appearance of the world, it being the 
product of the subjective propensities or vdsanads of the 
individual. Advaita would trace it back to the delusive power 
which Brahman possesses and to which He as it were fallea 
victim Himself. Hence Advaita is pantheism in the sense that 
for it Brahman ts the only reality. It cancels the separate reality 
of the world. Even the reality of the finite individual self is 
held to be prejudicial to the integrity and identity of Brahman. 
The individual, in other words, is a false appearance of Brahman. 
All reality from Saguza Brahman to the telegraph post is the 
product of mayz or avidya which ultimately is destroyed by 
spiritual wisdom. Visistadvaita does not reject the reality of 
the individual self and of the world. Its thinkers do not admit 
that there is any incongruity or contradiction in holding that 
while Brahman is the Supreme Reality, the individual self and 
the world also are real, because human experience itself cannot 
be understood without the acknowledgment of the reality of the 
individual self and of the world. The subject and the object are 
the two indispensable elements of human experience and, 
therefore, if experience is what it is and if any conception of 
what ultimate reality is, can be formed, we cannot deny, bat 
have to accept the reality of the subject and the abject. Maybe, 
they are not as real and as perfect as Brahman Himself is. Yet 
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that they possess cxistence cannot be denied. Hence, iccard* 
to Visigtadvaita, Brahman, the Supreme Reality, is «af: by 
the conscious self and the non-intelligent matter or prakif. 
Brahman, the conscious self and «or ict itt preketi are 
twcona S*y related together, though they can be Wits iit 
from one another. 


Theism is the doctrine which gives recognition to the reality 
of God, ths world and man. It holds further that God is the 
immanent principle in both the world and the individual self. 
According to Visistadvaits, God is the inner controller of both 
Nature and history. Vidistadvaita «0° fesacrore 2 Dstt 
tion of value between God and Nature and history. All the three 
have existence and reality, though God is the Suncene Reality. 
To hold that the individual self uid the world do not possess the 
same st.tus, as God does, is not to hold that just because they 
are not what Gvd is. they must be mere false appearances. 


The Doaite philosophy of Midhsicirs +, on the other hand, 
maintains absolute difference between God, man and the world. 
Doaita is the doctrine of unquatified differerne>. The five 
distinctions between God and the self, between God and the 
world, between the Ciff.r.: t individoal selves, between the self 
and the world and between the objects of the world are 
fundamental to this school 29 Although M7. *4s.:.°): is no lees 
emphatic than .2?:aitz and Visist.d.cita on the unity of Brahman, 
holding that Prefeae ts tie uti: .12 reality, he maintains that 
God and the wor’. 9! thoirdiso: Dself are abs uti. | ferent 
from one anst> ss. Ta, is ' oa his philusophy & comes 
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pluralistic realism, though it is monotheistic because all things 
are dependent upon God. Visistadvaita philosophy differs from 
Advaiia on the one hand and Dzaita on the other in mediating 
between absolute identity and absolute difference. Visigtadvaita 
is nearer to Dvaita than to Adoaita in recognizing the reality of 
plurality and difference. It also holds that the three principles 
are ontologically different from one another. It teaches 
nevertheless that, though distinct, they are inseparable and 
Brahman is the inner controller and ruler of both of them. 
Hence Visigtadvaita adheres to the true principle of theism in 
connecting all reality with Brakman. 


God is personal and is even maintained to be higher than 
Brahman, the impersonal being.320 The author of the 
Bhagavadgitg is conscious of the monistic doctrine according to 
which individual selves and the world and all plurality and 
difference in it can be traced to one impersonal principle of pure 
consciousness. It is such a conception of Brahman that the 
Bhagavadgita quite unequivocally declares to be unsuitable for 
that conscious relationship between God and man which we 
designate as religion. The assumed superiority of this 
impersonal principle to personal God prompted Arjuna’s 
question in the 12th chapter as to which of the two aspirants is 
superior to the other, one who is given to contemplative 
meditation upon God as an abstract being or one who looks 
upon Him not only as the ultimate and final source of all beings, 
but also as one who possesses all perfections, who rales the 
universe by His logos or reason and who has sovereignty and 
goodness through which He creates the universe and maintains 
it. The Lord has voted in favour of the latter conception of 
God. This in itself is enough to decide in which direction, 
whether towards non-theistic monism or to personal theism, 
the argument of the Gitd leads, not to speak of the many stanzas 
endorsing personal theism. The relation that holds good 


820. Bhagavadgiia, XIV. 27. 
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between God and man is lke that which obtains between one 
individual human being and another. Knowicdze of God is not 
like that of an object which we come to know with the 
assistance of impersonal categories Krow'edye of persons is 
d:fferent from knowledge of things, and in the Pho: al:itd it is 
t'e former that counts and supplies the foundation stone of the 
7 ligious relationship 


As to the requirements of personal theism, it is not only the 
Coctrine of the absolute being as self-determining and self- 
manifesting that is set before us by Krsna. The individual self 
is also acknowledged to be real. His centre of unity is in 
himself, because of which he has an individual centre of know- 
ledge and activity. Hence, the ontology here safeguards the 
individuality and freedom of the individual self. Ethical freedom 
>resupnoses individual freedom. Individuality 1s rot a figment 
wt fiction of asidy# or maya. The Lord explicitly teaches 
‘yat individual selves are eternal and real. Raiminuja in his 
commentary on the Git points out that it is by no means the 
intention of this scripture to teach that individuality is the 
product of delusion. 


Ethics presupposes the reality of the principle of individual- 
ity. If there are no real centres of activity with independence 
of will and if it is the same Absolute that is at work in all 
the individual souls; if their distinctions are caused by upadhis 
and they are therefore not different from one another: then they 
cannot be responsible for their individual actions because their 
acts are ultimately the acts of Brahman. The ontological 
differences of individuals cannot be mere false appearances, if 
moral values and distinctions and moral responsibility are real 
experiences. It is of no help to say that the empirical reality of 
individual selves can explain moral distinctions. For, in this 
sphere, recourse to the difference of empirical and transcendental 
truth or reality is unavailing. ‘‘ When knowledge of identity 
contradicts and cancels the knowledge of difference, the latter, 

ra—53 
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even though continuing to persist, having for its object something 
false the nature of which has already been ascertained, cannot 
be an occasion or provide scope for engagement in the acts of 
teaching etc °°321 Water in the mirage doe snot prompt one to 
take water from it. Hence if we start with the reality of moral 
experience and moral distinctions, then the reality of individual 
selves as separate and independent centres of activity cannot be 
regarded as a mere product of false knowledge. 


Thus, the individuality and freedom of the finite self are 
the very fundamental assumptions with which the discourse of 
the Bhagavadgita on the ethical life of constant activity in a 
desireless frame of mind makes a beginning. It seems to be 
taken for granted that the immortality of the individual self 
involves as its mecessary logical consequence both its 
individuality and freedom of will. The universe is the field of 
the moral evolution of the individual self, and this has been 
emphatically asserted by the Lord who says that the very source 
of creation is action.322 The individual is a centre of both 
knowledge and will, and because he has will he is not only 
distinct from the Lord of all, but also from all other individuals. 
Hence it follows that both the world in which action is 
performed and the individual self for which the world is a 
means to its moral evolution must be real and not a mere 
projection of the delusive maya of Brahman, 


Both prakrti and the finite self are taken to be eternal. But 
the modes of prakrti are perishable. This, however, is no bar 
to their recognition as real, because Ramanujacarya shows that 


21. qqrarcaderta afad Rewrangedaranfe facare- 
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Raménuja’s Commentary on the Bhagavadgita, Il. 12. 
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what makes a thing real is not necessarily its freedom from its 
contradiction, but rather its being an object of valid knowlcd *> 
Prakrti, which is the origina) source and seat of all movement 
and change in it, and its perishable modes are all real, 
because they are objects of valid knowledge. The fact that they 
pass from one state to another and are changing every moment, 
does not prove that they are false, but only suggests that they 
are restless, that they are meant for something else and that 
their meaning cannot be found in themselves. Thus, a clear 
and sharp distiaction has been drawn between matter or 
Nature and all the modifications of it on the one hand and the 
individual self on the other. ‘* Know both prakrti and pursga to 
be beginningless and all the gunas and the modes of praketi to 
be born of it .323) The Bhagavadgita speaks of the two prakptis 
of the Lord, the lower and the higher.f h e former bas been 
declared to be constituted of the earth, water, firs, air and 
ether, that is to say, the five subtle elements, the mind, the reason 
and ind‘viduation,[distinguishabte from the high: + frapia which 
is the individual self and which is higher because it sustains 
the whole universe.324 Thus, the individual self is the sustaining 
and animating principle of the non-intelligent, inanimate Nature 
or the world. 


These two principles of matter and conscious individual self 
are both real, but the Git# does not accept the dualism of 
prakris and puruga. Both of them are distinct and ofposite, bat 
their difference and opposition are resolved in the unity of 
Brahman of whom they are both said to be the powers. 
Nowhere is there any suggestion that they are merely manifesta- 
tions or expressions of Brahman or God. In fact, it is made 
clear that through Nature and history God expresses 
Himself. It is because of the fact that they are the frivt:, 


923. Ibid. XT. 19. 
324, ibid. VIE, 4-5. 
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that is, the media or instruments, of the manifestation of His 
power and glory, that God is immanent in them through His 
majesty. He transcends their opposition and difference. The 
whole universe has been declared to have its source and end in 
God. It follows that while God transcends matter and the 
spirit, there is nothing that transcends God Himself. This 
means that God is the ultimate reality. There is not the 
slightest bint as to the illusory character of the individual self 
and the material world. On the contrary, all things and beings 
are included in Him as are the several beads strung on a 
string.325 


The world of space, time and causation is not false or unreal, 
but is the product of the evolution of prakrti which is ceaselessly 
at work, not independently of God but under His constant 
control and guidance.328 The dualism of prakrti and purusa is 
subordinated to the supremacy of God. It is the power or 
the spirit of God which is in operation in all the objects of the 
universe. The suggestion has been very effectively made in the 
seventh chapter that God is the essence of all things and that it 
fs due to His power and will which is constantly at work in them 
that all the objects of the universe possess their nature and 
perform their functions. Kysna is earnest in impressing upon 
Arjuna His omnipresence in all things. Thus nothing in the 
universe can claim existence in independence of God and even 
the independence of the individual soul is relative. Absolute 
freedom belongs to God alone. But individual souls also are 
free agents of their actions. The actions performed by them 
can be classed as good or bad, because of the freedom of choice 
which they possess and exercise in expressing through them their 
desire and will. 


325. Ibid. VIL 7. 
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There is, however, no contradiction between the absolute 
freedom and independence of God and the relative independence 
that the individual soul enjoys. Ramanuja has reconciled the 
freedom and independence of the individual soul with the omai- 
potence and supremucy of God by holding that if God exists, 
man’s freedom can be limited, but not annihilated. But God's 
omnipotence is no hindrance to man’s relative freedom. 
Ramanuja reconciles the two by holding that even though the 
power of free activity is God’s endowment, the individual ts free 
toact. God only permits or persuades, but does not coerce. 
Further, God always depends upon the free efforts of individuals 
in the matter of dispensing rewards and punishments to them 
according to their moral deserts. 


Ramanuja puts the mater thus: “‘It is the Supreme Lord 
that endows the individual self with the senses, the body and 
such other things; it is He who is their support and it 1s from 
Him that they derive their power. Yet, even though having their 
support in Him and their power also derived from Him, they 
make their own efforts out of their own free will for the 
performance of work by directing the senses and other things. 
The Supreme Lord, immanent in bim, only causes him to act, 
that is to say, He only permits him to act. The individnal self 
is himself, out of his free will, the cause of his work. ”’327 


The word ‘ maya’ occurs in the Bhagacadzita, but it does not 
carry the suggestion of the falsity of the world. Afayd is the 
creative power through which God creates the world. Siace 
God is the Ultimate Reality to whom nothing can be added from 
outside and since everything that exists must spring from Him, 
God can express Himself only by giving Himself: and creation is 
treated not only as the means for the mora) and spirittal 
education of mankind, but also as the expression of God's 


227, Raménuje’s commentary on the Bhageradgila, XVIN, 14-18, 
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creative activity. This attitude makes it clear that the world has 
inseparable relation with the Absolute. If God is the name we 
give to the Ultimate Reality, then, not only all reality must be 
traced back to Him, but it must also be held to be flowing from 
Him. The problem of God cannot be conceived to be a one- 
sided affair, so that while all reality can be said to be due to 
Him, it may be so isolated or separated from Him that either we 
may not feel in the long run the necessity of accepting the 
reality and existence of God, or we may even hold consequently 
that the perception of difference is a false fabric of our own 
delusion or imagination. 


In the Bhagavadgita the world has been declared to be the 
real manifestation of the nature of God. He is always concerned 
aboutit. The attitude entrenched in the belief that it is false 
and that itis without any ruler behind it has been condemned 
as the view held by persons with a demoniac mentality. Just 
because the world is by no means a mechanical dance of atoms 
or the product of matter and motion, it cannot be said to be 
without any purpose or goal. God is the Supreme Directive 
Intelligence who not only creates the world but is its inner 
controller or ruler, being the source of the inspiration and 
guidance of all its movements. That gulf between eternity and 
time, being and becoming is not maintained, which is the 
characteristic feature of all pantheistic or dualistic systems of 
thought. “Time’’, as Plato said, ‘‘is the moving image of 
eternity’. Being expresses itself only through becoming ; we 
cannot keep eternity and time in watertight compartments, so 
that on the one extreme we have being and oa the other illusion. 
Neither can we accept that mere flux and movement is the 
essence of reality, nor that being has self-contained and self- 
complete existence, so that becoming on this count comes to 
claim absolute reality. The Gita view of the world steersa 
middle course between the pantheistic denial of the reality of all 
change and movement and the realistic affirmation of the reality 
of nothing but change and movement. In other words, the 
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concepts of Eleatic Being and of Heraclitean flux or of the 
Bergsonian change and movement are held to be only partial 
expressions of the truth ia this matter, because reality is both 
being and becoming, if change is the movement of something 
that is changeless. It is only the changeless that can change. It 
is something static that alone can move and that which we call 
immutable or being we can know only through its manifestations, 
activity or movement. As a matter of fact, as Plato said, of 
what is momentary and transient we can have absolutely no 
knowledge at all. 


There has been emphisis in contemporary thought on the 
recognition of the absolute reality of time, change and 
movement to such an extent that in the philosophy of Alexander 
even God bas been held to be its product. In other words, God 
for Alexander is yet to be born. And when He ‘emerges “9 
because of entropy in the universe He will be under sentence 
of death, dying when the universe runs down to a state of 
equal distribution of energy. Such entanglement of God in 
time and change amounts to denying Him, because if He is 
the ultimate source of all being, then He must be the 
background and source of all movement, rather than the 
product, yet to be born, of the world process. 


‘‘This theory, avowed by many philosophers and accepted 
though not emphasised by many others,” comments Dean loge, 
*¢ ig far from satisfying the religious consciousness. Even if we 
could believe that the good was on its way towards s complete 
victory in Time, that would not content us. The object of our 
worsbip ‘sitteth above the waterflood and remaineth a king for 
ever’. ‘Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the 
earth and the world were made, thou art God from everlasting 
and world without end.’ °’328 


328, W. R, Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. $1. 
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Ta the Gita all oppositions of thought and all distinctions’ 
are only relative and not absolute. It affirms that there is no 
radical dualism between time and eternity. It treats both these 
concepts as mutually implicative, in so far as eternity, if at all it 
has any meaning, can be expressed only in time and it is only 
from time again that we can form any conception of what eternity 
is. Because of this synthetic and broad outlook of treating 
all differences of thought and reality as only relative differences, 
we have no separation of either God from the world or the 
world from God. The pantheistic error of making the distinction 
between God in Himself and God in relation to the world has 
not been committed. If God is Ultimate Reality in the true 
sense of the term, and if we have to treat Him not only as the 
source ofall reality, but also as perfect and as being at least 
of the nature of the self of which we have the highest 
expression in the human personality, then there is no warrant 
for making any distinction between God in Himself and God 
in relation to the world. It is the same knowledge and will by 
which God knows Himself and by which also He creates and 
knows of the world. The Gitd does not countenance a static 
view of the nature of the Deity. We may ideally think of God 
as complete in Himself and as desiring nothing from outside to 
overcome any imperfection or want in Him. God is complete 
fallness and as Plato said, since He is good and there is nothing 
of which He is jealous, eternal expression and activity by giving 
of His own self in the world must be acknowledged to be His 
very nature. There is no ontological difference, therefore, set 
up in the Bhagavadgita between the Absolute of philosophy and 
God of religion. The world is the expression of His constant 
activity and His interest in its welfare. Though God 1s beyond 
history, He enters into history to safeguard the rule of law and 
the kingdom of righteousness. 


God is the self-manifesting and self-determining reality and 
everything is the expression of His power. Maya is connota tive 
of the power of individuation or self-limitation in Ged. St is 
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the expression of His nature rather than an obscurin : or delusive 
agency which erects a barrier between us and Ged. While, on 
the one band, the Gita definitely means by the term, ‘maya’, 
that God potsesses the power of self-limitation, on the other 
hand it also employs it in the sense of the subjective ignorance 
of the individual. The immensity and unfathomable mystery of 
the being of God is not incompatible with the ignorance of the 
individual. 


*Maya* means primarily unlimited fecundity, that is, 
infinite capacity for creation, expression and revelation. 
In the sense in which we speak of it in relation to God, it 
cannot be conceived to be an objective reality bringing about 
any limitation on Him, so that God possessing it as His power 
can be taken to be a reality inferior in grade to the Ultimate 
Reality without this power. Afayd is the positive counterpart of 
the negative ignorance of the individual, Our ignorence of the 
Ultimate Reality, or for that matter, of the nature and power 
of God is in proportion to our finitude: we are not able to 
comprehend Him completely. However much our comprehen- 
sion of Him may advance, we still fall infinitely short of an 
exhaustive knowledge of Him. It is in this sense that we can 
all be called victims of maya. The immensity of the being of 
God and the ignorance of the individual are the positive and 
negative counterparts of one and the same fact of our spiritual 
experience. Further, knowledge and comprehension of God is 
bound to express itself in a corresponding transformation and 
purification in the human personality. There is no knowledge 
which does not at the same time point to the subjective clement 
in the self of man. All objective knowledge of things involves 
a certain amount of freedom from prejudices and passioas. 
Coniplete and adequate knowledge of anything demands a 
proportionate freedom in the individual from the passions asd 
prejudices which hinder establishment of right relationship with 
it. Hence if we are required to know anything, we are obliged 
just for this purpose to emancipate ourselves from all our 
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prejudicees and passions. AMd@yd, as ignorance, means in the 
Bhagavadgitad just this slavery to our lower self, which stands 
between God and man and obstructs establishment of the right 
relationship with Him. 


The word ‘maya’ bas occurred so many times in the course 
of the text with these two explicit connotations that there does 
not seem to be any basis for interpreting it in any other sense 
than what follows from the infinitude of God on the one hand 
and the finitude of man on the other. Both these meanings are 
expressions of one and the same fact, there is no opposition 
between them and we need not bring in any suggestion of the 
falsity of the world or obscuration of the nature of God. To 
hold that God is Himself a victim to any reality from outside 
because of which it is not possible for us to know Him in His 
true essence and character amounts, as a matter of fact, to 
landing us in an irreconciable dualism. If God is the Ultimate 
Reality which is spiritual in nature and to which all things can 
be traced back, He can be said to be revealed in them rather 
than obscured by them. To explain the ignorance of the 
individual, which is the inevitable consequence of his finitude, 
by falling back upon an agency from outside the being of both 
God and man, results in making them the eternal victims to it— 
from which flow the heresies and extravagenees of scepticism 
and agnosticism. 


The metaphysics of the Git@ maintains a direct relationship 
between God and the world on the one hand and God and man 
on the other. Maya is not the principle of negativity at all. It 
is the mediating principle between eternity and time and points on 
the one hand to the reality of time, change and history and on the 
other to the eternal, permanent backgrond of all movement and 
activity in the universe.328 Hence it is an expression of the glory 
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of God, as all things gre revciation of it. The Lord goes to the 
extent of ssylog that whatever power and splendour is seen in 
the universe should be acknowledged to have sprung from His 
brilliance.330 There is absolutely no strength in the argument 
of atheistic monism that mdy2z in the Bhaccradelfa stands for the 
element of negativity in the being of God. If the revelation and 
expression of God in the world does not bring about any addition 
to His being, neither does it involve any diminution of it. 
Hence, the view which holds that the concept of mdyd here is 
an indication of the diminution of His being involved in His 
creative activity, is completely untenabic. 


X. Freedom and Grace 


The treatment of the nature of God invariably lays stress on 
His self-determining and self-revealing character. God is the 
supreme persousl ethical will who is not only the first end the 
fina} cause of the oriverse, but is also responsible for the 
mainteaance of moral law. The Cid lays emphasis also on the 
grace of God. The individuality and freedom of man are values 
that it safeguards by teaching that there is a sort of ethical 
determinism between the actions he performs and the results that 
follow from them. The individuality of the finite self and the 
good or bad actions that it performs are both the correlative and 
constitutive elements of its spiritusl character. Splrituality 
means individuality and freedom. Bot freedom is the same as 
the undetermined capacity and the will for the performance of 
any action. Though it is true that onc is free in the performance 
of one’s action, it cannot be gainsaid that the good or bad 
results of the actions one performs must recoil on the agent 
of those actions. There is 2 sort of necessity in the kind of 
actions performed by us by which they are accompanied by the 
results they produce. A distinction is made between actions 
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that are sgtivika, rajasa and t@masa, arid itis taught that they are 
accompanied by corresponding consequences. Everybody is in 
this way subject to the inexorable iron law of necessity, so far 
as the relation between actions performed and the consequences 
reaped is concerned. 


But the Gitd introduces also the conception of Divine Grace. 
Grace has no place in atheistic monism, which is incompatibie 
with God as the supreme personal ethical will. The relations 
between God and man are drastically altered by the conception 
of God that we uphold. The common usage of the very term, 
‘God’, precludes the possibility of approving of a doctrine of 
Ultimate Reality other than that which holds it to be personal. 
Grace has the connotation of that sort of relationship which can 
hold good only between persons. God is personal ethical will 
and individuals with their independence and freedom are also 
personalin character, Of persons of even the most despicable 
conduct the Gita declares that, once there is a_ transfor- 
mation in their mental outlook with the awakening of 
the spark of divinity in them, the grace of God begins its 
operation in elevating them to Bigher and higher levels of moral 
perfection and purity. Hence, while the initiative comes first 
from the individual, God falfits it ia enabling him te make 
spiritual progress. 


Individual freedom, the foundation and presupposition of 
moral conduct, is the most outstanding element contributing to 
the dignity of man as a responsible person. Freedom does not 
belong to stones or to inorganic matter, nor can it be said to be 
the characteristic feature of levels of beings lower than man. 
Freedom is necessarily involved in the conception of man with 
his essence in self-consciousness. If he bas the freedom to think 
of before and after, and if he is always conscious of what he is 
doing, he must have a free choice of doing anything even 
otherwise than he electstodo. Evenif there are circumstances 
and forces beyond his control, he acts as though his action 
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flewod from his own freedom. It is because of the individuality 
and freedom he possesses that his dignity is infinitely enhanced. 
He is hence rightly considered to be superior to the lower levels 
of reality which are under the dominance of circumstances and 
conditions which constitute their being and of the difference of 
which from their own being, they do not have even the slightest 
consciousness. In the animal and the plant world, for example, 
we cannot find freedom to be the essence of their being. Save 
and except for reacting in manifold ways mechanically or 
instinctively to the influence of external forces and circumstances, 
they do not give us any evidence of any activity in them which 
springs from a centre of unity which belongs to the inner side of 
their nature. 


As John Hick observes: ‘it is written into the constitution 
of human nature that the ultimate I, the ‘ pure ego’, is for ever 
inaccessible to others. As ap item in the physical world, a 
person can be pushed around by superior force; bet in the inner 
recesses of his personality, he is not thus manipelatable, He 
can be coerced into outward conformity out not into inward 
assent’’.331 It is this clement of incommunicable freedom that 
confers on man his sovereignty over all other forms of being. 
His special prerogative in contrast to the plant and the animal 
world is to possess the element of spiritual unity which 
supersedes and overpowers the determinism of external forces 
and circumstances. 


The Lord, at the close of His discourse, explicitly and 
categorically declares that even though He hes explained every 
aspect of the moral problem which has been agitating Arjuna’s 
mind and even though there is no ambiguity as to what should 
be done, he is free to conduct himself us he desires,332 
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The Gitd does not deny that there is an element of necessity 
in homan nature inasmuch man as an embodied being is part 
of Nature as well and the necessity of it must drag him im an 
opposite direction to that of his own will. Itis pointed out 
that men follow their own nature, and control and suppression 
of it is quite unavailing. ‘‘ Even the wise man acts according to 
the natural inclinations and tendencies of his ndture 5 al] beings 
act according to their respective idiosyncracies. In such 
circumstances, how can any restraint, control or pressure be of 
any avail.’°2333 Not only is there according to the Gita the 
determinism of one’s own nature, but there is even the inexorable 
law of determinism between the senses and their objects which 
is fixed and final: and one cannot get out of the circle of this 
mechanical causation of the senses and their objects. Krsaa 
takes account of the element of this determinism as forming 
part of human personality itself in so far as his affiliation to 
Nature cannot be set aside as long as man is an embodied being. 
Purther, man is inextricably bound up with Nature and enjoys 
the gunas born of prakrzi; it is this conjunction of the gunas with 
the individual self thatis the cause forits birth in lower or 
higher, good or bad orders of being.334 The furusa and the 
prakrti with its gunas are thus always joined with each other.335 


Man is an amphibious being who is not only bound up with 
Nature and the realm of necessity, but is also a spark of the 
divine. If the Gita tells us on the one hand that human existence 
js constituted by a material environment, it also teaches us on 
the other hand that the spirit within is the truth of his being in 
virtue of which he is the spectator of all time and existence. A 
callis given to rise to that height of freedom and spiritual 
perfection and biessedness which helongs to man in virtue of his 
being essentially a spiritual being. Necessity and determinism 
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cannot be exhaustive of his essential nature, becanse spirit 
dominates matter and man can, by a szgulated and constant 
exercise of his will, achieve conquest over the realm of necessity 
and determinism. That is the idea of his spiritual freedom 
which is stressed by the Lord. No doubt, it is said that agency 
belongs the guages of fra%rii. But we are also reminded of our 
intrinsic freedom by means of which we can get over the element 
of determinism in our nature, 


The attribution of agency to the 27275 of prakrti only seems 
a way of speaking, because its sole purpose is to direct man to 
the cultivation of that habit of thinking which makes him feel 
that he is not the sole or complete explanation of any action he 
performs, as nature also is an indispensable aid to him in 
the execution of all his desires and in the carrying out of his 
will. It is with the purpose, therefore, of wiping ont the 
vestiges of selfishness and attachment generated by the perform- 
ance of action with the intention of appropriating to himself the 
fruits thereof that the Lord brings to our minds the whole 
mechanism of action. What is here taught shoul? be understood 
in this sense it. It is, therefore, wholly unreasonable to 
maintain that the Guid accepts the Sankhys teachings as to the 
passivity of the soul. That doctrine is only a subordinate 
element in Krgpa’s teaching about freedom, the full meaning of 
which cannot be grasped without the intrinsic activity of the 
spirit. Man in his lower self is certainly a passive being and 
acts under the dominion of Nature. But our higher spiritual 
freedom is manifested in controlling the senses, the mind and all 
the tower impulses, even the attraction of the senses to their 
objects. Thus, the GilZ speaks of the higher will, of the free 
capacity the spirit possesses of getting over the element of 
necessity born of its immersion in Nature which stands as an 
insurmountable barrier, if not controlled and regulated by the 
spirit, in the way of its spiritual perfection. 


If freedom is the higher truth of the being of maa, it follows 
that he must sitimately triumph over the element of secessity in 
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his personality. It is in virtue of his freedom that he becomes 
the rectpicnt, in the long run, of the grace of God. Freedom 
and grace are treated by Krsna as reciprocally complementary 
and it is only as as a consequence of the proper exercise of 
freedom that grace can descend upon man. He declares that 
even if a great sinner worships the Lord with single-minded 
devotion, he must be considered a saint because with a thorough- 
going transformation in his outlook and conduct he is now 
well-established in his being.386 The initiative, therefore, comes 
first from the individual: it is the expression of his freedom. 
The consequence of this is that he becomes a pious soul and 
attains eternal tranquillity. Thus, God is by His grace 
constantly active in the spiritual experience of the individual. 
It is because of this that the grace of God becomes genuinely 
effective by bringing about a radical transformation in his whole 
spritual and moral outlook. The initiative having come first 
from the individual himself, the Lord confers His grace on him 
even by changing his intellectual outlook. Thus, it has been 
stated that the Lord bestows on those who are ever devoted to 
Him and worship Him with love, that knowledge which enables 
them to attain to Him. Grace becomes effective also by 
destroying his spiritual blindness born of ignorance through the 
lamp of knowledge.337 


There are a number of ways in which the grace of God 
manifests itself. First of all, it is constantly active in bringing 
about the illumination of our minds. It brings about 2 
remarkable change in our common, ordinary consciousness, as @ 
result of which we rise to the knowledge of the Divine in us and 
become sensitive to the presence of the Lord in all things around 
us. This prompts us to the attainment of Him as the final 
fulfilment of our destiny. Such a transformation in the 
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intellectual outlook resalts in bringing about moral perfection 
also, weaning the recipient of grace fu.vn evil propensities Tr miy 
be noticed here that the Bkzeacadsita does not make the 
Operation of the gric: of God independent of the evercise of 
freedom, nord es the grict of Gad act independently of the 
pow.rs and faculties wich we possess. As it is 4 spiritual 
relationsh'p, th. grace of Gad dovs art acton th individual 
from outside, but 1s op?ratisve within him. heing active ia the 
faculties which h> possesses. The Lord has said that itis by 
abiding within him (dfn7bha: tha} that He brings ahout a change 
in his way of thinki>z and actins.333) The deepening and 
quickening of the moral ind religious awareness is thus the recult 
of the grace of God. 


When the divine grace descends on a man, he is able to 
conquer the temptations of the senses. It stabilizes his outlook 
and wisdom, so that there is no chance of hia falling sway from 
the height of spiritual perfection. Even the very conviction, 
thst though man is always active, it is really God that acts in 
him, is the outcome of the operation of grace on him. It is 
only because of the grace of God which begins to make us feel 
its presence in us that we trest all our obligations as the 
command and will of God and the execution of them as His 
service by which we hope to win our fellowship and communion 
with Him. We have also seen in the stanzas referred to above 
that it is in consequence of the action of grace that the sinner 
reviews his previous comdact of sin and ignorance and is 
convinced of its evil charecter, so that he surrenders himself 
with a contrite heart to God. To crown all these is the 
declaration of the Lord Himself to the effect that He is earnest 
even in protecting and managing the livelihood of individuals 
who surrender themselves with single-minded devotion to 
Him.338 
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XI. Knowledge, Action and Devotion 


The argument of the Bhagavadgita, as it develops from the 
first chapter to the eighteenth chapter, is directed to the 
realization of one single aim, namely, of teaching us that the 
highest good of man can be achieved by the performance of all 
his duties in accordance with his station in life in a detached 
frame of mind without craving for the fruits thereof. In ethics, 
therefore, which is the starting point of its teachings, it 
repudiates all materialistic theories which encourage the view 
that matter is the only ultimate reality and that sensuous 
pleasures are the only means to the achievement of the highest 
happiness and final fulfilment. The doctrine that all duties and 
actions have to be performed selflessly is rationally defensible 
only if the spiritualistic or idealistic view of reality is found on 
analysis and reflection to be the only reasonable and consistent 
view of the universe. If the advantages and consequences of 
the performance of action are notto be identified with any 
transient value of world, that is, with any object in time and 
Space, then the highest end or happiness of man can consist only 
in the full manifestation of that divine blessedness, inner 
peace, integration rnd harmony which are the intrinsic posses- 
sions or endowments of the human spirit. The Gitd is at its 
clearest when it reiterates its thesis that it is not the satisfaction 
or gratification of one part of the being of man that can be the 
means to his complete fulfilment. Pleasures and other objects 
of the world which come from outside cannot add to the glory 
and happiness of man which is something inward and to which 
nothing ab extra can add anything. One who is established in 
one’s self and enjoys in his inner being harmony and integration, 
can alone be acknowledged to enjoy divine blessedness. 


The ethics of detached action is grounded in the spiritual 
view of reality according to which the self has its centre of 
activity within itself and is not affected by anything belonging to 
the material order. Though tenanted in the physical body, the 
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self neither grows nor decays with ft, and hence fs not 
corporeal. What is corporeal and sensuous cannot therefore 
contribute to the enlargement of man’s being. The expansion of 
the being of man, his fulfilment, is to be sought in the inner 
virtues of the soul. Hence the philosophy of detached action is 
grounded in the psychology of self. Adhydtma or Stmavidyd of 
the knowledge of self furnishes the foundation of true ethical 
activity, because an action can be said to be moral in the 
complete sense of the term only if it arises from the fecling of 
goodness, which in its turn cannot be identified with anything 
existing outside the inner being of man. The Gitd# embarks 
upon a rational enquiry of the nature of the self as a preparatory 
ground for its ethics of detached action. 


It sets high valae on the coucepts of purpose and freedom 
which are the characteristic features of conscious intelligence. 
Kaowledge and diteriminsting insight, that is, a costempistive 
attitade towards life is necessary if the conviction of the spiritual 
constitution of mash is to be engendered. Only then car morality 
be treated as not merely a psychological affair flowing from the 
inner desires and impulses of man, but as rooted in the nature of 
reality. Hence the need fora rational analysis of the spiritual 
constitution of human personality. Now the contemplative 
attitude towards life, inspiring the ethics of detached action and 
fortified by the spiritual view of reality, of course contributes to 
the inner harmoay of man on the individual level. It also reape 
a rieh harvest on the collective level. Actions have cosmic 
significance as they are rooted in the very nature of things and 
all our actions are to be performed, therefore, from the point 
of view of the welfare of the world at large, lokasaigraks.00 
There is no question of sny conflict betwoen the individual and 
the socis! oxganism of which we form part. The political 
philosephy of the Bhagavadgita mediates between the extremes 
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of individualism and socialism, because it is only as free and 
self-detérmined individuals that men can achieve their 
fulfitment in the social organism whose sole task is to provide 
conditions for the enlargement and expansion and complete 
fulfilment of the being of man. 


Every action of the individual has reference, therefore, to 
the nature of reality as a whole. The individual being a part 
of the universe, there can be no complete account of the 
individual without the discriminative knowledge of Nature and 
the universe as a whole. Knowledge is not only an instrument 
of the realisation of the true nature of the self, but is also an 
attitude generating a corresponding radical transformation in 
personality, deepening and enriching a virtuous life. Knowledge 
is identified with virtue, because it contributes to the cultivation 
of virtues 34! Hence, it may be admitted that the term 
‘knowledge’ is not used in the Bhagavadgitd in the exclusive 
sense of rational analysis of the being of man or the inter- 
pretation of reality in such a way that while it asrives at the 
conception of the unity of world reality, it excludes from its 
view certain other important elements in it. The Git@ adopts 
a stfficiently catholic view of the term ‘knowledge’, inasmuch 
as it connotes on the theoretical level the endeavour 
on the part of the thinker not only to analyse the nature of 
man, but also to concentrate attention on the nature of the 
universe and also the ground of it from which both of them 
cannot be separated. The account of its metaphysics has shown 
that knowledge concerns the three centralized realities of soul, 
Natere and God. There is a progressive transition from 
psychology to metaphysics, from <Adkydtma to Brakma-vidya, 
because the philosophy of maral action cannot be defended and 
vindicated in a scheme of thinking ia which the three principles 
are not real. Hence, the metaphysics taaght here is not the 
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énquiry into the nature of the impersonal Absolute whieb is such 
that there is nothing beside It in which It cam expres: Hes being 
or nature. Knowledge in one place has been defined se that 
which seeks the ultimate as immanent in ail thingt, and this 
clearly precludes the possibility of its being taken in an exclusive 
sense. We have a threefold olsssification of knowledge. That 
knowledge is called good of sditeika of worth having, which is 
not exclusive but rather inclusive of a}! things and which does 
not, therefore, seek a principle of unity which excludes 
difference and multiplicity and which, if it is permanent and 
eternal, is such that its immutability is not incompatible with 
change and diversity.42 As the ultimate reality in the 
Bhagavedgitd is personal, its metaphysics does not obviously 
suceumb ta the extravagances of non-theistic monism. 


These is absolutly so watrant anywhere in tht text for 
knowledge being taken in the sense popular with men monism. 
Knowledge which transcends differences and secks ofity in them 
is not a negation of the former, but rether an affirmation of the 
view that nnity expresses itself in differences Differenc.s have 
no reality if they are abstracted from unity; but as expressions 
of unity, their reality cannot be disputed The assertion is 
frequently made that it is one single principle which 1s manifested 
in the multiplicity and diversity of the things of the world. The 
ultimate principle is one single undivided whole which appears 
as if it were divided in the phenomena of the world 343 Know- 
ledge of ultimate unity is exalted as the highest one, but 
plurality and difference are not denied The Lord tells Arjuna 
that what He proposes to explain is not that knowledge of 
unity which has been abstracted from multiplicity, but such 
knowledge of it as includes also the knowledge of its revelations 
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or expressions in the latter.44 Thus Radhakrishnan admits in his 
commentary on the Bhagavadgitd that knowledge of unity has not 
been taken there in the advaita sense of it which holds only 
the knowledge of the permanent background of illusory 
appearances to be knowledge in the true sense of the term and 
denounces the knowledge of phenomena and events as mere 
illusory appearances. ‘‘ The Supreme is to be known not only 
in Itself but also in Its manifestations in nature, in objective 
and subjective phenomena, in the principle of works and 
sactifice."948 Again: “The unity is the truth and multiplicity 
is an expression of it and so is a lower truth, but not an 
ilasion.”’ 346 


As a consequence, therefore, of this view of knowledge, 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of adopting a sacramental 
attitude towards the world. If the Supreme is manifested 
in both Nature and history, both are to be treated as His 
expressions. If the Supreme pervades all things, if all things 
are impressed by Him, then our attitade te.all living beings 
must be one of love and service. The wise man is not one who 
renounces the world after the attainment of spiritual insight 
because he comes to know that all else except Brahman is 
fictitious, but one who sees God in all living beings. It is only 
such persons, the Gita says, that indeed know Brakman in truth ; 
it is they alone who are able to know the entire secret of the 
knowledge of the self and of all actions.347 


Instead of teaching that bhakti or deyotion materes or is 
perfected into knowledge, Krsna in many places seems to teach 
quite the other way about when He declares that it is only after 
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the knowledge of the Supreme that one develops the feeling of 
sincere devotion to Him. Knowledge, feeling and action are not 
taken in abstraction from one another, because it is one and the 
Same self that knows, feeis and wills. Hence, knowledge, 
fecling and action are all equally the manifestations of the nature 
of the human self. The doctrine of pure cansciousnes; as 
constituting the essence of the self is not favoured, because it is 
the real nature of it that is expressed in all its thoughts, feelings 
and actions. The Gitd dozs not seem to make any distinction 
between the empirical and transcendental self. Not only are we 
taught that knowledge is consummated in devotion, but it is 
pointed out that one who is attached to God with single-minded 
devotion is superior in merit to one who merely knows Him. 
Again it is said that the yogin is superior to the tapasvin and the 
jaanin.348 It is declared further that only by single-minded 
devotion can one know God in essence and in truth. 


There is no dualism between knowledge and devotion, nor 
is there any question as to which of them is superior and which 
inferior, because it is by both knowledge and devotion and 
equally by action also taat we express our Inve for God. 
Knowledge, feeling and action fuse into one another in love so 
that no division caa be made among them. Kermaiyus much a 
means to the attainment of liberation as jfa@aa and bAakti are, 
but the emphasis of the Bhagavadgit@ falls on feeling and action 
rather than on knowledge, because knowledge js only preparatory 
to the deepening of our feeling for God and a corresponding 
transformation in our practical attitude towards the world and 
all living creatures. 


The criterion or standard that distinguishes a good section 
from an evil one, virtue from vice, is the basic ethical problem 
which prompts the enquiry to which the whole of the Gig is an 
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answer, side by side with the question of the highest fulfilment 
or the highest good. The propriety or impropriety of taking up 
arms against one’s enemies, which involves the killing of one’s 
nearest relations and elders, is judged in the larger context of 
the highest good to be achieved by man. Is it that even such a 
cruel action as engagement in a battle which involves killing of 
one’s enemies can be a worthwhile business, nay, can contribute 
to the highest fulfilment of man? Hence that it is basically or 
fundamentally an ethical issue which forms the theme of Krsna’s 
teaching is beyond all question. 


The answer given by the Lord is that action itself is neither 
good nor bad, neither virtuous nor vicious. It is not actions in 
themselves that either bind or redeem man. The intuitionist 
standard of morality, according to which actions in themselves 
without reference to the context and circumstances and the 
motive of the agent, is good or bad, is rejected. Charity, 
kindness, benevolence, non-violence and truth are actions 
which, without reference to any circumstance or conditions 
and without taking into account the motive of the individual, 
are claimed to be good. But such actions as violence are 
in themselves vicious. Krsna, in opposition to the intuitionist 
theory, lays emphasis upon the will of the person performing 
an action. He classifies actions also into three classes of 
Sattvika, r@jasa and tdmasa in accordance with the quality of 
will the agent exercises in performing an action. The view is 
maintained that even such an action as killing one’s enemies in 
the battle-field can prove to be a veritable gateway to salvation 
or a means to the attainment of liberation. Hence the ascetic 
attitude towards action which makes us believe that it is by 
formal withdrawal from the field of action that we can attain 
blessedness and perfection is outright rejected.349 It is the will 
of the person who performs an action that determines whether 
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his action is good or bad. On the one hand, the Gita denounces 
the ascetic attitude of giving up all actions taken to be evil in 
themselves without consideration of the concrete situation fa 
which they sre performed. Bat on the other hand there is 
repeated emphasis on the performance of needful actions. 
according to one’s station in life in a desireless frame of mind, 
Such persons as have subdued the riotous desires and conflicting 
emotions and feelings of man are able to discipline their will 
and reorientate them to the highest good, the highest fulfilment 
of man. Hence, the Karma Mimamsi view that actions have to 
be performed only as means for the attainment of the 
selfish interests, is refated. Another reason for rejecting it 
is that the pleasures of the senses which are the rewards of 
actions being performed selfishly, do not contribute to the 
fulfilment of man. They, no doubt, satisfy the needs and 
desires of the lower self. But they are completely incapable 
of satisfying the whole self. Man contciously or uaconseloasly 
hankers after absolute fulfilment, absolute perfection. But the 
gratification of sensous desires contributes only to the partial 
fulfilment of his being. 


What is the highest good of man? According to the ethics 
of the Bhagavadgita it is everlasting happiness, enduring peace, 
integration and harmony that is the end of all the actions of 
man. It is the singular mission of this work to show how 
peace and blessedness can be enjoyed even while living the life 
of incessant activity. Hence, if an action in itself is not good or 
bad, but is good or bad according to the good or bed 
will which is its source, then, there is also the necessity of 
entering upon an enqviry into the nature of the self, 
an enquiry into the highest good conditioned by the 
knowledge of the self. Therefore, sction is not antagonistic 
to the higher human good, nor is it such that his self 
cannot be said to be genuinely revealed in it. Hence action 
or karma is as indispensable an element in the complex canstions- 
ness of man as knowledge and feeling are. Acoording to the 
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Gita there is no antagonism between action and feeling on the 
one hand and between knowledge and action on the other. 
Feeling and action, however, are more intimately related than 
are knowledge and action, and yet the real worth of knowledge 
and action is judged by feeling. Hence that attitude towards 
Hfe in which all the three elements of knowledge, feeling and 
action are indissolubly bound up together, can be recognised to 
lead to perfection and the highest fulfilment. Jaana, karma and 
bhakit cannot be abstracted from one another. It is their 
synthesis and co-existence that leads to man’s final fulfilment. 
This is the gist of the ethical teachings of the Bhagavadgita and 
such a view necessarily points to the view of reality on which it 
is based. What the metaphysical presuppositions of this type 
of ethics must be, and whether ethics is merely a wild goose 
chase which enjoins upon us to do something that we cannot do, 
because it does not square wel] with the nature of man, are 
problems that lead to the interpretation of the nature of the 
human self. So, there is a transition made from ethics to 
metaphysics to establish the theoretical basis of the former in the 
latter. Yoga, the science and the art of the performance of 
action, passes into adhydtma or the enquiry into the nature of the 
Self or the science of the self. 


But the teachings of the Bhagavadgita do not stop short with 
the rationalistic generalisation of the nature of the self which is 
the engrossing concern of Sakhya and Advaita. The self is itself 
a part of the cosmos and its existence is inextricably bound up 
with it. The nature and constitution of the self is such that the 
full meaning of its possibilities can be realised only by taking 
into account its connection with the wider whole of the universe 
itself. It may be said that the finite self receives its content 
from the universe outside him. There are circumstances and 
conditions from which the finite self cannot extricate itself 
while it is in its embodied state; hence the element of 
determinism which it cannot easily overcome. Even under- 
standing the nature of the the self in its pure, unsullied character 
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cannot be effective without also understanding bow it works 
in conjunction and collaboration with Nature and how its 
character is thereby moulded and shaped. All its joys and 
sorrows, all its experiences, have in them the effects of the 
influence Nature exercises upon it. Hence, complete freedom is 
freedom in complete detachment from Nature in such a way 
that even though association with Nature is not shaken off, it 
is made subservient to the self through which it can express its 
possibilities. 


The science of the self passed therefore into the science of 
the cosmos. The macrocosm in miniature Adhydtma, without 
Brahma-vidyé, is incomplete. Hence for grasping the fult 
meaning of all matters relating to the self and to fortify the 
doctrine of selfless action, a systematic attempt at investigation 
into the nature of reality itself is made. If all assumptions 
underlying the philosophy of detached action are valid, then 
their validity can be guaranteed, not if they are matters merely 
of expediency and are governed by factors which are merely 
supposed to be true while not being, as a matter of fact, true, 
but only when they are seen to have their solid foundation in the 
nature of reality itself Ethics without metaphysics is a trunk 
without a head. The universe bears testimony to the reality of 
movement, change and activity. Action is the law of life. The 
universe itself has emanated from action. Moreover, it is not 
the play of dead and soulles mechanism, for in that case the 
very name of ‘universe’ would not have been given toit. In 
spite of the apparent paradoxes and contradictions, the universe 
bears unmistakable testimony to the Supreme Mind incessantly 
at work init. But for God’s work in all the levels of reality 
manifested ia the world, there would not have been the order 
and system in it which we designate by the name of the law of 
uniformity of Nature. 


The Gita presents a comprehensive conception of the nature 
and .he constitution ef the world and of those basic realities 
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and principles which can adequately account for it as a 
harmonious system. It is an ordered world in which we live, 
and whence can its order and system be derived other than 
‘from the Supreme Mind itself? Nature is taught to be the 
principle subordinate to God. It is not a world without the 
Lord in which we can perform actions without having any regard 
for results commensurate with them. We may not be prompted 
by any selfish motive for the results of our actions, and yet in 
the system itself there must be an intimate connection between 
actions and results, so that only particular actions can lead to 
particular results If there were no rational order determining 
this connection between action and results, there would be no 
point in doing anything The Gitd clearly asserts that yoga is 
dexterity in action.350 [It is exactly this inner connection or 
a bond between actions and their results which can rightly be 
designated by the name of the’ Moral Law governing the 
universe of which God is the guardian or custodian. Mechanism 
and freedom, necessity and teleology are the obverse and reverse 
the same fact. 


“*Clearly moral significance presupposes natural signi- 
ficance ’’, observes John Hick. ‘‘For in order we may be 
conscious of moral obligations and exercise moral intelligence, 
we must first be aware of a suitable environment in which actions 
have foreseeable results and in which we can learn the likely 
consequences of our deeds. It is thus a precondition of ethical 
situations that there should be a stable medium, the world with 
its own causal laws, in which people meet and in terms of which 
they act. The two spheres of significance, the moral and the 
physical, interpenetrate m the sense that all occasions of 
obligation have reference, either immediately or ultimately, to 
overt action. Relating oneself to the ethical sphere is thus 
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a particular manner of relating oneself to the natural sphere. 
Ethical significance is mediated to us in and through the natural 
world *’,351 


It is one and the same law of Reason operating in the 
universe that accounts for both the law of causation and the 
moral law of karma. The Gita draws our attention to both these 
aspects of the moral question. And yet this law, whether of 
mechanical necessity or of moral causation or freedom or 
teleology, is the expression of mind. There is no law without a 
law-giver and, without a Supreme Mind always at work in the 
world, there would not have been that system and order which 
is the basis of regularity in Nature, the field of action where all 
changes that take place appear regulated and controlled. 


XI. From ‘ Adhyatma’ to ‘ Brahmavidya’ 


The metaphysics of the Bhagavadgita affirms the reality of 
the three purugas, the ksara, the akgara and the Purusottama (the 
Lord). The kgara puruga means the mutable purusa; it points at 
the same time both to the mutations, movements and changes 
in prakrtt and the individual whose freedom is under the 
dominance of the three gunas of prakrzi. The aksara purusa is 
the pure self free from the operation of the gunas of prakrti on 
it. Prakrti and puruga are eternat. They are distinct from each 
other, but the Supreme Lord is different from both of these. 
The Gita has adopted the Sankhya theory of evolution. It also 
accepts, like SdAkhya, the duality of purusa and prakrti. But the 
dualism of puruga and prakrti is transcended in the Supreme Lord, 
being respectively His higher and lower prakrtis. Hence, 
even though they are distinguishable and distinct principles, they 
are inseparable from God. Prakpti and purusa, the wortd and the 
individual, are not false fabrications of ignorance, avidpd or maya, 
but express the purpose of God in them. 


351, Jobn Hick, Faith and Knowledge, Fontena Books, p. 112, 
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The metaphysics, accordingly, supports the theistic interpre- 
tation of reality. The emphasis on the acknowledgement of the 
three distinct realities of Nature, the finite individual and the 
Supreme Lord is so frequently repeated that no doubt is left 
about the point of view established in support of the ethical 
doctrine propounded by it. The whole train of reasoning 
starting from the recognition of the reality of moral experience, 
passes gradually, step by step, into metaphysics, making an 
attempt to discover the roots of the doctrines it seeks to 
propound in the scheme of things. The argument ultimately 
culminates in the establishment of a metaphysical doctrine in 
which actions performed in a reat world by a reat individual are 
real and God is the guardian and custodian of the moral law 
which sustains the universe. The Gitd, acclaimed as the most 
exalted of all the Upanigads, makes a distinct contribution to 
Indian religious thought by laying greater stress on the personal 


nature of the Deity which has been only abstractly set forth in 
the earlier literature. 


There is absolutely no justification for the view that the 
Upanigads do not advocate the doctrine of a self-manifesting, 
self-determining, ultimate reality and that the Git@ makes 
altogether a radical departure from the Upanigads. On the other 
hand, there is developmeat along the same line of thinking, an 
elaboration of the implications of the view of Ultimate Reality 
abstractly dealt with earlier. If non-theistic monism had been 
acceptable to the author of the Gitd,.its arguments would have 
been altogether of a different kind, but we have instead a 
positive reaction against monistic metaphysics, as is clear from 
the drift of the argument itself. In ethics it rejects the doctrines 
both of the Advaiia and Saikhya asceticism. It adopts, no doubt, 
the Safkhya and Advaita method of rational discrimination 
between the dinan and the andiman, but the aiman is not the 
Supreme Reality. It does not advance the metaphysics of the 
self as the ultimate truth, nor does it approve of the Sdgkhya 
isolation, kaivalya, ‘ the flight of the alone to the alone ’, as the 
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highest end of human life. The Yoga method is recommended as 
a means for the realisation of the true nature of the self; but, 
again, the end is not merely the withdrawal of the self from 
the scene of frakrti. The view of the ultimate destiny of the 
finite individual set forth is that of entrance into communion 
with God or attainment of similarity of nature with Him. It 
is service of God rather than identity with Him or the merger 
or extinction of the individuality of the self in Him that is the 
summum bonum of life. 


Neither in its metaphysics does the Gita endorse the Sénkhya 
dualism, nor in ethics the Sa@ikhya rationalism of the contempla- 
tive attitude to life as in itself adequate for the attainment of 
the supreme purpose of life. There is openly protest against the 
passivity of the purusa The widespread interpretation which 
seeks to vindicate its ethics of detached action on the basis of 
the intrinsic passivity of the self is completely unfounded. 


We are taught that the self is a dynamic power behind all 
our psychological activities, even though the unquestioned role 
and assistance of Nature and her products cannot be denied. 
Prakriti is only the chief executive; the plans to be carried 
out are set out and mooted by the individual self itself. In 
any attempt to furnish a Consistent account of the teachings of 
the Bhagavadgitd on the interdependent topics of ethics and 
metaphysics, one must take a comprebensive view of the asser- 
tions made in the whole course of it and correlate them with 
one another. If there are many statements to the effect that 
one should not think of appropriating to oneself the results of 
actions performed because it is not the self that acts but rather 
the gunas of Prakrti; and if again the Lord says that even 
though abiding in the body, the self neither acts nor is 
affected by the results of actions performed by it ;35% there are 
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many others in which an opposite thesis is sought to be 
established, namely, that the self is the active, dynamic 
animating principle of all the activities in the human organism. 
Thus, in the fifteenth chapter, the Lord emphasises the direct 
involvement of the furuga in all its psychological activities: 
“This self, permanently abiding within the ears, the eyes, the 
skin, the tongue, the nose and also the mind, enjoys the objects 
of sense ”’.353 


It is true that in its embodied state it cannot act, unless 
assisted in the execution by the gunas of prakrti, and its activity 
cannot be completely free. There is definitely a sense in which 
these gunas may be said to be really rasponsible for all activity. 
Yet it is not the gupas that are bound or redeemed, but it is 
father the parusa who entangles himself in their meshes and is 
redeemed by the discriminative knowledge of the nature of 
the character of prakrti. Such a discriminative knowledge is 
itself the result of the higher exercise of the will which the purusa 
possesses, and this will cannot, therefore, be assimilated to 
prokrti and its modes. 


The only true meaning ofall such passages as seem appar- 
ently to exclude all activity from the purusa and assign it to 
prakrti, is that the puruga is influenced by prakyti or by its gunas 
or is assisted in executing his plans and designs. Thus, it is only 
a way of bringing home to our minds the truth of the view that 
the finite self is not the sole explanation or source of any activity 
and that, therefore, since the actions do not flow from it alone, 
the results of the actions performed by it depend not 
only upon it but also upon other factors and conditions beyond 
the jurisdiction of its power, so that it need not at all lay its 
Claim to them. In describing the finite self as the active power 
in all psychological activities, there has been a pointed reference 
made to the faulty vision of the fools who are not able to 
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perceive the active soul, overpowered by the ganas, in such of its 
activities as leavieg the body at the time of death or in enjoying 
things or even when it exercises its powers. It #s only such 
people as see throngh the eyes of knowledge that really know it 
and are thas persuaded to believe that all such activities are not 
mechanical activities.854 In the same chapter it has been said of 
the individual self that it leaves the body and that, in passing 
from one body to another body, it carries the mind and the 
senses along with itself. By reason of its being the active power, 
a dynamic agent, or directive intelligence, it is said in the same 
context that the individual self draws to itself all the six organs 
including the mind as the sixth.355 It has also been categorically 
asserfed that through its conjunction with Nature it experiences 
and enjoys the gunas born of prekrii and that it is this involvement 
of it in its experience of the objects born of the gunas of the 
praketi thatis the cause of its embodiment in lower or higher 
orders of being. No sharp distinction, therefore, seems to have 
been made between the transcendent and empirical states of 
consciousness such as is characteristic of both Saskhya and 
Advaita, 


Mere occurrence of the terms, Sa@skkya and Yoga, the 
adoption of the methodology of Yoga and the dependence upon 
the characteristic Saakhya method of proving the intrinsic purity 
of the self and its difference from prekrti cannot be treated as 
apy solid ground for the assimilation of the metaphysics of the 
Gild'to any of these schools of Indian thought. SazkAga is 
invoked only as a method or procedure of knowing things and 
the status of the selfas distinct from that of prakrti and as an 
attitude towards the world, and by no means as a support for the 
formal renunciation of work. In view of the fact, further, that 
Yoga here is not the means to katvalye or the isolation of the self 
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from the scenes of prakrti, but signifies the union of the soul 
with God, any identification of the world outlook of the Gita 
with the Yoga philosophy of Patanjali is wholly untenable. 
Neither the dualism of Satkhya nor the characteristic implications 
of it, nor even the falsity of the world and the absolute identity 
of Brahman seems to be the object of the teachings of the Gita to 
emphasise. From which it follows that its metaphysics has 
definitely a theistic orientation. The Gig, says Professor 
Hiriyanna, ‘‘recognizes a super-soul (uttama-purusa) which is 
unknown to Sadikhya. Again, there is no reference whatever in 
the work to the well-known Sankhya ideal of kaivalye or spiritual 
aloofness, the goal of life as represented here being different— 
‘becoming Brahman’ or ‘reaching the presence of God’. The 
idea of severance from prakrti may be implicit in the latter, for 
without wresting itself from the clutches of matter, the soul has 
no chance of being restored to its original abode. But:'what we 
should remember is that the separation from prakrti is not 
conceived here as the ultimate ideal. It is only a means to an 
end, which is positive unlike the negative one in classical 
Sankhya.’’356 


The fact, therefore, that the Gita brings to the forefront of 
philosophical thinking the necessity of overcoming the dualism 
of Sénkkya by subordinating it to the Supreme Lord of whom 
matter and the self are but the two prakrtis, the higher and the 
lower, both of which are eternal and real and inseparable from 
God, coupled with the acknowledgment of the relative indepen- 
dence of the finite individual whose freedom is expressed in 
moral experience which in its turn is a real expression of its 
natureé—is a conclusive proof of the theism taught by Krsna 
being of the type of Visistadvaita. The identity of the individual 
soul with the Supreme Lord is only a figurative expression of 
the immanence of God in it. Neither has the universe been 
declared to be the product of ignorance, nor has the 
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identity of the individual been declared to be completely 
merged in the identity of the Impersonal Absolute. The 
monistic interpretation of the teachings of the Bhagavadgtta does 
not accord well with its language. 


In this short sketch of the ethics and the metaphysics of the 
Bhagavadgit@, we have taken account of all the kindred problems 
and issues from the standpoints of both theism and monism, and 
it calls for an impartial and dispassionate study of all the 
arguments that have been advanced in support of the thesis 
which maintains that it teaches in ethics the formal renunciation 
of works backed by a psychology which advocates the passivity of 
soul, and in metaphysics the doctrine of the Impersonal Absolute. 
On the other hand, we have seen that moral experience, if its 
presuppositions and assumptions are to be true, can be validated 
only in a scheme of thinking which advocates theism. The 
difficulty with al] forms of monism is that they tend in the final 
analysis to propound the doctrine of only one mind at work in 
all individual minds, so that freedom of will becomes a delusion 
or at best the product of a misconception of the nature of 
ultimate reality. Commenting, for example, on the Gita, VIII. 3, 
Anandagiri says that Brahman Itself by entering into human 
bodies becomes the individual self.357 But if, as the Gita 
teaches, the world is sacramental in nature, an expression of the 
will of God, and if its sole business is to carry out the desigus 
of God, then the individual: souls cannot be mere reproductions 
of the divine activity, but must be free agents to whom God has 
communicated freedom for the attainment of their moral 
perfection by carrying ont His designs. In an impersonal 
scheme of thinking, such questions as are raised by the reality of 
moral experience are of no relevance at al), and the fact that the 
Gita starts with the reality of moral experience proves can- 
clusively the theistic background of its metaphysics. 
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CHAPTER VilI 


THE STATUS OF GOD IN SANKARA, 
BHASKARA AND YADAVAPRAKASA 


k. Protests against the Advaitic Interpretation 


The treatment of the nature of God in Visistadvaita as set 
forth in the foregoing two chapters has been mainly exegetical 
in nature. Attention has been focused on whether the doctrine 
ef God as personal and as a self-revealing, self-manifesting and 
self-determining reality has been taught in the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgita. This was necessary, because the conventional 
emphasis on their monistic drift has assumed the status of 
infallible orthodoxy. Much has so far been written in defence 
of the claim that it is only an impersonal view of existence that 
has been maintained in them. 


The fact that the earliest commentaries available on the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavadgitd came to be written at a time 
when the impersonal view of existence hada firm grip on the 
{Indian mind, accounts for this rather deplorable phase in the 
history of Indian religious thought. Yet, we have to reckon 
with the fact that a prodigfous variety of other parallel develop- 
ments in Indian religious thought, through equally scholarly and 
authoritative commentaries on the Upanigads and the Bhagavadgite, 
has been brought about bya long line of outstanding religious 
reformers and thinkers voicing forth emphatically their protest 
against the atheistic or monistic interpretations put on them. It 
may, therefore, be said, as Dr. S. N. Dasgupta and others have 
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pointed out,358 that the monistic interpretation which has been 
repudiated by all the post-Saikarite Vedantic teachers, is more 
an original view which is the product of the thinking of an 
individual thinker than a faithful elucidation of their teachings. 


II. Personality of God and Religion 


In this chapter our concern will be a critical examination 
of other alternatives to the Visistadvaita view of Ged. The 
fundamental assumptions of the monistic. view of reality have 
been examined. But this is not enough. In a philosophical 
treatment it is obligatory to consider ali the possible aleernatives 
to any point of view proposed as the most adequate one. The 
only standard of truth that can be adopted here is that of 
consistency, coherence, harmony and convergence leading to the 
same final conclusion regarding any particular problem we are 
called upon to solve. Even in natura] sciences, it is the 
coherence of alternative points of view that leads to truth, 


If the religious view of the reality and existence is true, 
then the ultimate reality which is the final explanation of all 
things, must be the Supreme Mind, and such a mind must also be 
personal. Ultimate Reality, which is not matter and which 
cannot be identified with such other categories of being as time, 
chance, necessity and so on, must be mind, and it ix in terms of 
mind that we can make sense of the universe confronting us. 
Such characteristic features of the world as order and system 
which cannot be set aside, are expressions only of mind, and 
hence idealism rather than materialism can give a more adequate 
explanation of the universe. But it is one thing to say that it is 
mind which is at the root of the universe and our experience of 
it, and quite another thing to grasp what mind and experience, 
in point of fact, are. 
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Idealism makes little sense if om the ongpand it affirms the 
existence of mind as the ultimate character of seaJity and on the 
other hand robs it of all its concrete contents in the absence of 
which we cannot form any clear notion of it. If at all the term 
‘God’ can have any meaning for us, then we cannot in the same 
breath both affirm His existence and deny that He is personal. 
Tn fact, such affirmation and denial are mutually contra- 
dictory. If at all we have to think, we can think only as 
human beings, and since personality is the highest category that 
is known to us, we run the risk of making God sub-human, if we 
do not think Him to be personal. Impersonal God, in other 
words, does not make any sense. 


Personality is the ultimate category of explanation in 
religious experience. If it is in virtue of the possession of 
personality that man is higher than all other animate and 
inanimate orders of being, then the ascription of it to God 
cannot be viewed as unphilosephical. 


“It is from our knowledge of self,”” observes F. R. Tennant, 
‘‘that our fundamental categories of identity, continuance, 
substance, end; in terms of which we ‘know’—interpret the 
world—are derived. That of personality is in the same case ; 
and is our highest interpretative concept. For the theist it 
is the key to the universe.” He goes on to point out that 
personality is a product of the world-process and hence organic 
to Nature. Our interpretation of the universe has to be in 
terms of this concept. If this be anthropomorphism, it cannot 
be helped. For anthropomorphism is “the inevitable mould 
into which human thought is cast and by which it is shaped 
from first to last.”” Man being man must think as man.959 
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It is the doctrine of God as personal that is the principal 
theme in the foregoing chapters. But all that is meaningful 
and can be stated in the context of religion is without any 
exception a direct or indirect, conscious or unconscious 
explication of the implications of personality, whether in God 
or in man. But the ascription of personality to God has been 
very often resented by philosophers. This however is due to 
misconception concerning the standpoint from which one looks 
at things. 


God does not become imperfect because He possesses 
personality. We have to choose between an impersonal God 
with whom no personal relationship is possible and one with 
personality which makes religion something uniquely significant. 
Religion is a direct encounter between God and man and, in 
the absence of such direct relationship, religion cannot be a 
meaningful experience. To say that God is absolute in the 
sense that we cannot think of any relationship between Him 
and man is to utter words without any meaning. In religious 
discourse, our relationship with God cannot be supposed to be 
radically different from our relations with other human beings. 
It is the personal relationship existing between God and man 
that we designate by the name of religion. Hence, God is 
absolute, not because he has no relation with anything but 
precisely because He is such that all things can be understood 
only with reference to Him, and for this reason it is in the 
very nature of that which we take to be ultimately real, to 
have no end to the relations that it bears to them. To be 
ultimately real is to be related to all things in such a way 
that their dependence upon it for their existence is part of the 
meaning of its nature. 


II. Pre-Sankarite Vedanta 

According to Visist&dvaita, God is absolute not in the 
sense that it excludes all relations, but because all thintgs depend 
upon Him and He sustains them all in their existence. God 
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certainly has a nature of His own, epart from His manifold 
relations. Yet holding all things by the innumerable relations 
which He bears to them is no less a part of the nature of His 
being, and we cannot mutilate the being of God by holding that 
His existence in Himself is so utterly different from His existence 
for others or in others that the latter becomes a falsification of 
His true essence and character. Such a procedure has been the 
source of many embarrassing situations in theological thinking. 
It is in such situations as these that a heated debate arises as .to 
the true nature of God and we are called upon to define what we 
actuatly mean by the term ‘God’. 


There were many schools of Vedénta which were not satisfied 
with the monistic interpretation of the earlier Vedd@ntic literature. 
They challenged the tenability of non-theistic monism and made 
an earnest effort to supersede it by udvancing in its place their 
own views, which though in many respects improvements on the 
earlier one, fail to give us aconception of God adequate to both 
theological and practical needs 


Whatever the disabilities of these Ved@ntic schools, it must 
be said that they were reluctant to interpret the Upanigads in the 
abstract manner characteristic of the Advaita of Sankaracarya. 
If there be any truth in the contention that some of the fater 
Upanigads like Katha, Mundaka, Soetd@gvatara and even Isa which 
belongs to the older group, did not show any anxiety over the 
possibility of any logical contradiction between umity and 
plurality, multiplicity and difference, the finite and the infinite 
and so many other metaphysical antinomies and paralogisms 
which evidently were the products of too much of the latter-day 
systematic interpretation and of sophisticated thinking, then the 
conclusion that may be legitimately drawn is that there must 
have been other teachers acutely aware of the difficulties of this 
line of thinking. 


It would be certainly an error to treat the Upanisads as 
pvtting forward their metaphysical doctrines in the form of 
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watertight, cast-iron doctrines. They have come down to us 
from an age in which the leading thinkers were concerned more 
with their direct, intuitive, immediate realisation of God and 
grappling with the probtenis of their relation to God, than with 
any conscious effort for a logical and critical scrutiny of their 
insights Even at the time when they were being written, many 
people took their passages literally and, for them, therefore, 
there was no contradiction between the apparently conflicting 
texts. Modern scholars are not aware of any early interpretation 
of the Upanisads on the line of thinking to which the Adzaite of 
Sankara gavé prominent expression. The vivarta doctrine of 
the illusory appearance of the world was given a logical formu- 
lation for the first time by Bhartrhari, the author of Vikyapadiya, 
who pointed out that meanings of words are caused by the 
vivarta process of causation. The Buddhist had already invoked 
vivarta aS a method of explaining the false appearance of 
things. It was only after Buddhism that the vivayta doctrine of 
causation—which is not in point of fact adoctrine of causation 
at all—could be adopted as the method of understanding the 
relation between Brahman and the false appearance of the world. 


Saikara himself has referred to schools of Vedanta which 
were in sympathy with the dualistic and realistic interpretations 
of the Upanisads. Thus he says that many amongst the Veddntins 
maintained that the individual self was real and not a false 
appearance 360 Prof. M. Hiriyanna has collected the scattered 
references to these pre-Sankarite schools of Vedanta and under- 
lined the contrast between them and Saikara’s Adzaita. Even 
the Brahmasgira of Badarayapa, universally acclaimed as a 
systematic study of the Upanisads and which is supposed to be the 
most authoritative of many similar treatises now lost to us, has 
been taken now sot to support the theory of Saikara. It may 
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be added that the siiras themselves, even though they are short 
aud cryptic, are nevertheless clear and unambiguous. Dr. 
Dasgupta feels that the Vedanta-sitras are dualistic and realistic 
and not monistic: ‘“‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
Badarayana’s philosophy was some kind of Bhedabhedavdda or a 
theory of transcendence and immanence of Brahman..........The 
doctrine of Bhedabhedavada is certainly prior to Safkara, as it is 
the dominant view of most of the Puranas It seems probable, 
also, that Bhartrprapaiica refers to Bodhiyana, who is referred 
to as Vritikdra by Ramanuja and Vritikara and Upavarga by 
Saiikara, and to Dramidacarya referred to by Satkara and 
Ramanuja; all of these held some form of Bhedabheda 
doctrine.’’361 


Quite naturally, therefore, the monistic interpretation of the 
Upanisads by Sankara startled many other Vedantic teachers who 
could not reconcile it with their religious sensibitity. Partly 
therefore in obedience to the demand for a more faithful 
interpretation of the Upanisads and partly with the intention of 
making them compatible with the religious view of Ultimate 
Reality, some of them wrote scholarly commentaries. The 
schools of Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa were reactions against 
the absolute monism of the Advaita of Satkaracarya. Saikara’s 
is the only interpretation of the Upanigads, according to which 
the final conclusion of their teachings is rigorous monism. On 
the one hand, there were reactions to Sankara’s teachings 
Manifested in the Bhed&bheda schools of Bhaskara and Yadava- 
prakisa; and on the other there were many post-Sankarite 
Vaisnava schools of Vedanta alt of which were united in opposing 
the views of Sahkara. 


“* There is reason to believe,”” says Dr. Dasgupta, ‘‘ that the 
Brakma-rpiras were first commented upon by some Vaisnava 
writers who held some form of modified dualism. There have 
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besa more than half a dozen Vaisnpava commentators of the 
Brahma-si tras who not only differed from Saikara’s interpretation, 
but also differed largely amongst themselves in accordance with 
the different degrees of stress they laid on the different aspects 
of their dualistic creeds... am myself inclined to believe that the 
dualistic interpretations of the Brahma-siitras were probably more 
faithfal to the s#tras then the interpretations of Safkara.’? 262 
Radhakrishnan remarks that ‘‘one cannot be certain on the 
point whether of aot Satkara is a faithful interpreter of 
Badartyana’s work .... Deussen admits that there are great 
differences between Badarayana atid Sankara.’’363 


Ramanuja had the religious interests of the relation between 
God and man and God and the world uppermost in his mind, 
and he was seeking therefore a philosophical justification of bis 
faith in the Upanisads, the Brahma-suiras and the Bhagavadgita. 
His thinking centres round the three principles of God, man and 
Nature, because the complex structure of religious experience 
involves the recognition of the reality of all the three ontological 
principles. Brahman or God, however, is the supreme reality to 
which man and Nature are subordinate. If the end of religion 
is perfection and fulfilment of human life, then much depends 
upon how we think about man andthe nature of his relation 
with God on the one hand and with the world on the other. If 
man has his existence derived from God who sustains him in 
every moment, he cannot live a meaningful life without the 
consciousness of his dependence upon God. This leads naturally 
to problems relating to the nature of God, because without 
understanding the character of the relationship between God 
and man, itis impossible to grasp the nature of his destiny aod 
the means whereby it can be fulfilled. Ramanuja has strong 
reasons to believe that the doctrines of God in the Adoaiia of 
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Saikaracirya on the one hand and in the Bhedabheda schools of 
Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa on the other, are not helpfal to 
religious consciousness. The central question that engages his 
attention is whether the kind of God that Saakara, Bhaskara 
and Yadavaprakaga set up as the object of religion does 
squarely meet the demands of religious consciousness, whether 
it is the doctrine of a perfect or an imperfect God that they 
offer to us. 


Only a God who is ‘something than which nothing greater 
éan be thought ’—yasmdtparam ndparamasti ki7icit364 —can be the 
adequate object of theistic belief and adoration. That alone 
can guarantee the freedom and blessedness of the individual 
soul. To adore any being less than God who is theeternal abode 
of all infinite perfections, is nothing short of conceptual idolatry. 
Religion is adoration, and nothing short of a perfect and infinite 
God can be its object. 


IV. Isvara the Victim of Avidya: the Dualism of 
Philosophy & Religion 

The crucial question is whether the retigiops consciousness 
can be satisfied by that conception of Ultimate Reality which 
reduces it to a mere impersonal principle. It is true that there 
cannot be any ultimate contradiction or incoherence between 
the needs of the different sides of our spiritual life whose 
complex structure cannot be disputed. If philosophy is com- 
mitted to its responsibility of taking account of all sides of 
human experience of which religious experience is an important 
expression, then an ultimate discord between philosophy and 
religion cannot be sustained. But there are instances in the 
history of thought both in India and the West in which religious 
needs and requirements have been declared to be incompatible 
with logical standards of consistency and coherence. 


364, Svet. Up, IE. 9. 
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Thus Bradley in his Introduction to his Appearance and 
Reality observes that metaphysics is the finding of bad reasons 
for what we believe upon instinct. But this is qualified by his 
statement that the impulse to justify is equally an instinct, and 
we may Say that a’ rational analysis and justification of what is to 
be deeply rooted in ovr nature cannot be pronounced to bea 
wholly irrational affair. It is from the rational nature of man 
that the needs of the spirit spring up and man’s belief in God is 
no tess the result of a logical understanding of human life and 
universe than are the different branches of natural science and 
other forms of knowledge. It is from one and the same self- 
consciousness that all the different forms of experience and 
knowledge spring up, and this cannot therefore justify any hard 
and fast line of demarcation between philosophy and religion. 
Bradley has emphatically ruled out the possibility of the 
conformity of a religious conception of Ultimate Reality with 
theoretical demands. 


Sankara’s statements concerning ultimate, irreconcilable, 
unmediated opposition betweea philosophy and religion are 
more pronounced than Bradley’s. There are many passages in 
Bradley’s writings in which his point of view can be easily 
assimilated to the religious approach to the Ultimate Reality. 
In the Advaiia of Saikaracarya, however, not a single statement 
with concessions to religion can be found. It seems to bea 
paradoxical undertaking to reconcile philosophy and religion 
with each other, seeking thereby to demonstrate that the God of 
religion is the same as the Absolute of philosophy and that 
therefore the mind of man can be satisfied with nothing short of 
the Ultimate Reality which cannot be conceived to be other than 
personal. The question is whether personality can bé a valid 
category in considerations concerning the ultimate nature of 
reality. We need not elaborate this point, as Saikara has drawn 
a clear-cut line of demarcation between philosophy and religion, 
leaving us in no doubt about what he takes to be the truth. 
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There is absolutely no ambiguity as to the status that 
Satkara assigas to religion and the worship of God ia his 
preference for philosophy and the contemplative ideal of the 
knowledge of the Absolute. The God of worship is phenomenal 
and is the product of ignorance in the same sense in which other 
objects caused by name and form are false. Omnipotence and 
omniscience do not belong to God as His intrinsic powers and 
attributes which He possesses with absolute possession and which 
are eternally indistinguishable and inseparable from Him. His 
lordship, omniscience and omnipotence are contingent upon 
avidya, so that there is no point jn saying that these attributes 
befong to Him, when for the wise man who attains wisdom they 
are swept away by enlightenment.365 


Again, the lower Brahman or God, associated as He is with 
name and form and adjuncts, can confer on us only lordship 
over the worlds, a fruit falling within the sphere of samsdra, 
nescience having not as yet been discarded. This amounts to 


saying that salvation cannot be attained by the worship of 
God.366 


Religion in Advaita is certainly the expression ofa truth 
lower than that which philosophy gives. There is an inherent 
contradiction affecting the nature of the Ultimate Reality that 
religion presents to us. Radhakrishnan has pointed out thet 
when the Absolute becomes an object of worship, it becomes 
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something less than the Absolute. The dilemma is: ‘‘If God is 
perfect, religion is impossible; if God is imperfect, religion is 
ineffective....True religion requires the Absolute °’.367 


Igoara or the God of religion, the highest truth for religious 
consciousness, is the maximum of being with the minimum of 
non-being. [¥vara is phenomenal and is the first product of the 
entanglement of Brahman in the meshes of maya. There is little 
qualitative difference between the liberated individual, the 
jloanmukia, and God. Thus God is almost a glorified sarmsarin 
and His life lasts till the universe continues to exist. As the 
destiny of God is inextricably bound up with that of the world, 
Igoara disappears into the Absolute as soon as the cosmic drama 
comes to an end.388 J szara is not Ultimate Reality. 


In some of the recent powerful defences of Adoaita 
metaphysics, attempts have been made to prove that Drakman 
is nota victim of mayd or anvidy@. The subjection of Brahman 
to avidya@ or ignorance has been disputed. There are, doubtless, 
some passages in which Sankara has claimed that Brahman is not 
affected by ignorance: ‘‘Nor can false knowledge distort or 
contaminate that which is real. The water of the mirage, for 
instance, can by no means render the saline soil miry with 
moisture Similarly, ignorance cannot in any way affect the 
knower of the field even in the least ’’.869 The same is true of 
God also 370 
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It is often said that if avidya or ignorance is negative in 
nature, the question of the subjection of Brahman to it does not 
arise at all. We need not here plunge into a long debate on this 
issue. After all, if Brahman is the only reality, the question 
even of the false appearance of the world and of the individual 
self has to be faced. Sankara himself has not taken care to 
define the exact nature of the relation between avidyd and 
Brahman. It may be granted, even if we make sufficient 
allowance for the view that Brahman is not affected by ignorance, 
that unless somehow or other ignorance qualifies the nature of 
Brahman, the false appearance of Brahman as the individual self 
cannot be explained. Those passages, therefore, in which 
Sankara argues that Brahman is free from ignorance or ajndna 
are paralleled by many others in which its imprisonment in the 
circle of ignorance has been emphatically affirmed. 


It is true that later Advaita Vedanta developed the conception 
of ignorance as something positive or b5hkdvariifa, This is not a 
forced or unwarranted graft on the Advaita of Satkaracarya, but 
is rather a natural development of it. Sankara could not give a 
satisfactory solution of the appearance of the world. In his logic 
of abstract identity, there was no room for the co-existence of 
timeless Brahman and the temporal world. Nor could the 
individual self which has its location in time ard history be 
reconciled with Brahman which is beyond the boundaries of 
space, time and causation. Sometimes Sankara simply passes 
over in silence all questions pertaining to the reality of the 
universe and the individual self by saying that we have merely 
to accept them as illusory appearances and no question ought to 
be raised as to why they appear and what they are. But the 
question is pertinent, and mere silence can be no reply. If 
Sankara says sometimes that the question of the origin of 
ignorance or avidyg is illegitimate, on many other occasions he 
is not slow to admit that Brahman does really fall a victim to 
avidya or ignorance, 
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Some have raised much hue and cry at Ram&nuja’s objection 
to Satikara’s doctrine of may@ so far as the question of its tocus 
is concerned. They say that Ramanuja is grossly mistaken when 
he raises the question of the locus or @graya of ignorance or 
avidya. If avidya is fundamentally negative in meaning, it is 
illegitimate to raise any question as to its locus. But Saikara 
himself has raised this question in his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita (xiii.3). He could not avoid the question of the 
relation of avidyd to Brahman. The vivarta doctrine of causation 
which is fundamental to Advaita Vedanta is incompatible with 
the reality of the world. If ofvarta is trae, the world must be a 
false appearance. However, the appearance of the world, even 
though it may be supposed in the ultimate analysis to be false 
and delusive, is positive, as it is at least an object of perception. 
Sankara bas vehemently attacked the Buddhist doctrine of 
subjectivism. Hence, this positive nature even of the false 
appearance of the universe and of the individual self has to be 
explained. Saikara was obliged, therefore, to treat avidya 
somehow or other as positive in nature. Unless Brahman is 
somehow or other affected by it, the false appearance of the 
individual self and of the universe cannot be understdod: The 
doctrine of avidyd as something positive which was elaborated 
by the later Advaita Vedanta, is part of the original doctrine of 
dankara bimself, But, if avidp@ is thus an element in the total 
conception of the nature of Brahman, it is to the doctrine of a 
finite God that Adsuita leads us. Buta finite God cannot meet 
the demands of religious consciousness. Ramanuja’s objection 
to Sankara’s Advaita flows from the realisation of this basic 
weakness of the Advaita doctrine of Brahman.3?1 
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In regard to the status of God in absolute monism, the 
position of Advaita is defended on the ground that religion has 
at least practical or empiricial validity. Whereas Brahman is 
impersonal and is the ultimate truth, God or [gzvara is the truth 
from the standpoint of the world and of logic. Both the 
demands of theoretical consistency and of moral experience, it 
is claimed, are met in that doctrine of Ultimate Reality which 
fs both personal and impersonal. Thus, it is said that since 
absolute monism makes room for a personal God, it is not 
repugnant to religious consciousness. The question, however, 
that such thinkers often pass over is whether a personal God 
who is not the ultimate trath and ultimate reality, can really 
satisfy religious consciousness. It may be asked if it is perfect 
God that absolute monism offers for religious consciousness. 
The dualism of the two types of truth, namely, transcendent truth 
(faramartha-satya) and empirical truth (eyavahdra-satya), does 
justice neither to truth nor to error. There can be no middle 
gtound between truth and error. lt is no use saying that it is 
one and the same reality that is Brahman or the Absolute from 
the higher, intuitional point of view and God or Tszara from the 
lower, logical point of view. The whole question concerning 
the relative value of the Absolute and God (or Brahman and 
Tgvara) turns upon the connection of imperfection with Brahman. 


In the Upanisads, duality or difference is not repugnant to 
the integrity of being. Differentiation and manifestation are 
real expressions of the nature and essence of Brahman, because 
Brahman is prompted by the desire of multiplying Himself. 
Self-determination belongs to His very nature. Multiplicity 
and difference form part of His being. Plurality and difference 
are false, only when they are taken apart from Brahman by whom 
they are permeated. The tendency to condemn and denounce 
plurality and difference as false is un-Upanisadic. This tendency 
leads to regarding that aspect of Brakman which is manifest in 
the world of plurality anj difference as the product of avidya: 
He becomes the victim of ignorance. Absolute monism declares 
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the impulse of self-expression in Him to be a limitation. [F¥oara 
or God becomes the lower truth and mokga is impossible to 
achieve through the worship of or devotion to God. 


Absolute monism even downgrades Brahman to the status of 
the finite individual. Neither the finite individual nor the world 
has any reality. They have only the reality of appearance. Itis 
Brahman that appears both as the world and as the individual self. 
Absofute monists do not feel any hesitation in making the devastat- 
ing remark that it is Brahman who is bound by His ignorance and 
is liberated by His own knowledge.372 He becomes therefore as 
much a victim of ignorance as the individual self itself is. A 
doctrine of God which downgrades Him tothe status of the 
individual self can neither be a doctrine of God, nor of the 
individual self. It lands us in nihilism, because there is, as a 
matter of fact, neither God nor the individual self. Further, if 
there is nothing besides Brahman, then He Himself, being the same 
as the individual self, must be subject to its pains and sorrows 
and of the trivialities of terrestrial existence. Can sucha God 
be the highest object of adoration? Can religious consciousness 
be satisfied with a finite God? God or Sagupa Brahman is the 
maximum of pleasure with the minimum of pain. Can such 4 
God give us absolute joy? Can such a God be bliss itself from 
which, as the Upanisads claim, beings are born, by which they 
are sustained and to whom they ultimately return? 


The God of retigion is claimed to be less than the Absolute 
of philosopny. But the religious feelings of man cannot 
be satisfied with anything short of the Absolute. If the 
religious believer can have as the object of his meditation and 
worship only what is a victim of illusion, can there be genuine 
religious consciousness or any interest in the struggle for 
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liberation? Does not such a conviction rather perpetuate 
bondage and intensify its acuteness? There is no escape from 
these drastic consequences of the dualism of the Absolute of 
philosophy and God of religion which uses the concept of 
ignorance to explain finite existence and makes God Himself a 
victim of nescience. It is argued that concreteness in the 
Absolute, being the gift of avidyd, is antithetical to the very 
notion of the Absolute. But this is not the right view of the 
Absolute that can be logically sustained. ‘‘If the Absolute is 
expansive and all-pervasive only,’? says Mahendranath Sircar, 
**it is no Absolute, for it denies by its exclusive expansiveness 
the concrete expression. And anything truly Absolute must be 
simultaneously all-pervasive and concrete.  Aparicchinnatoa 
(unlimitedness) and paricchinnatova (limitation) are not contradic- 
tories; they two together give us the full import of the Absolute 
and the finite. The being which can appear both as unlimited 
and limited, abstract and concrete, is really infinite and truly 
indefinable, for it denies all logical determination and is the 
synthesis of what is apparently contradictory. And this possibi- 
lity is potential in the dynamic theory which synthesizes the 
concepts apparently contradictory from the static standpoint. 
Concreteness is not then opposed to the expansion of 
Being °’.373 


Such considerations lie behind Ramanuja’s opposition to the 
doctrine of the two Brahmans, one lower and the other higber. 
In his invocatory stanza, introducing the subject-matter of his 
book, Vedartha-Sahgraha, he launches a violent onslaught on the 
doctrine. The most serious objection for which Advaita has no 
answer is that, according to it, even the Supreme Reality falls 
into the predicament of ignorance Brahman is the highest and 
ultimate object of adoration and worship and is the home of all 
perfections and is opposed to all imperfections. The assertion 
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that He Himself is subject to avidyd snatches away from us 
the ultimate resort and refuge of all our happiness and atl our 
aspirations. In the Upanigads He has been described as the 
inexhaustible perennial source of all our happiness. Surrender 
to Him ensures our security and guarantees our freedom from 
all troubles, pains and sorrows of life. Brahman is our saviour, 
because in Him all the troubles and pains, anxieties and agonies 
of life are completely obliterated. But what security, blessedness 
and peace can there be in store for us and of what avail can 
religion as the consciousness of God be to us, if He is Himself 
a victim of ignorance? That is the objection that Ramanuja 
makes to the Advaita doctrine of lower Brekman. How can the 
helpless victim-of maya or avidya be that which religious 
consciousness seeks? Religious consciousness is not only the 
recognition of Brahman as the ultimate value, but also the 
affirmation of the transcendence of God to all things. It is in 
virtue of such transcendence that Brakman is opposed to all 
imperfections and is the home of all perfections. But avidyd is the 
very opposite of all this. In that case, God cannot give us what 
we expect from Him, because such a God would not be infinite, 
perfect and omnipotent in so far as He would not Himself be 
able to overcome the operation of the force of avidyd upon Him. 
Ignorance veils His nature or essénce, involves Him in transmigra- 
tory existence and the endless series of birth and death and 
makes Him appear hardly any better than the finite individual 
self. ‘‘ Does Brahman who is the cause of the world and is free 
from limiting adjuncts, know or not know the individual self 
who is in reality non-different from Him? He is not omniscieat, 
if He does not know him; but if He knows him, then He mwat 
know his misery to be His own misery, for he is non-different 
from Him and, consequently, He will be a victim to such evils as 
not doing what is good for oneself and doing what is bad for 
oneself.’"374 On the ground, therefore, of God being downgraded 
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to the status of the finite individual, and falling a victim to 
ignorance and the imperfection caused by it, Ramanuja says the 
Advaita view of God is an outrage on religious consciousness. 
“Deny all the attributes which God possesses with an absolute 
possession,’’ says a Western writer, ‘‘and in the same breath 
you have denied ultimate meaning to our human notions of the 
Good. Make of God a finite being like ourselves, and you have 
accepted a theory of the universe which makes honour, beauty 
and intelligence, in any genuinely valid sense, ‘impossible ’.”’375 


In fact, all the dialectical difficulties which arise from the 
acceptance of the doctrine of two Brahmans spring from nescience 
being regarded as the explanatory principle of the appearance 
of the world and the finite individual. Avidyd is not the 
explanation of the appearance of the world in the original 
Vedanta. It infiltrated into Veda@nta from Buddhist phenomenal- 
ism. And it is vitally important to note that any attempt to 
explain the appearance of the world and the individual self and 
even the strength and power of spiritual values, not by tracing 
them back to the nature of Brahman Himself, but by bringing 
in the category of ignorance ab exira, is tantamount to explaining 
the religious feelings of man by explaining them away. 


Indeed, the adequacy of any philosophical system is to be 
judged by the attitude it adopts to the status of value in the 
world of facts. But if the theory of impersonal Brahman is 
defended in the manner of absolute monism, there is no place 
for them in its theoretical framework and religion turns out to 
be only a concession to ignorance. As Sircar points out: ‘ The 
dynamic aspect of experience has found little or no value in 
Saikara’s philosophy ’’. Its supreme’ stress upon the transcen- 
dent consciousness has led to the immanent aspect of experience 
being regarded as philosophically unsubstantial. In the result, 
** the humanistic tendencies and impulses of art, religion, beauty 
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and social sympathy have been delegated to the plane of 
immanent consciousness. These impulses, however lofty and 
noble, may have a value in the divided vision of life but have 
no place in the expansive undivided transcendent conscious- 
ness ’’.378 He adds that an element of difference is retained by 
the Vaisnavas, “‘a difference, not to indicate a division in the 
integrity of the Infinite (for even according to them, there is no 
difference but a distinction), but to allow the beatitude in love 
and service, the mutual giving and receiving, the love currents 
and responses.” Such a conception of giving and taking has 
**no place ia Safikara ’’.377 


It may be objected, however, that Sankara, the great 
dialectician, was himself a devout religious soul who had 
composed many moving verses in adoration of God. To this his 
famous Bhaja Govindam bears eloquent testimony. He has even 
commented upon the Visnu-sahasrandma. It seems he is at pains 
to restore in the verses he composed in adoration of the gods 
and goddesses of Hinduism, the foundations of popular religious 
worship and devotion he had ruthlessly demolished in the 
iconoclastic dialectic he borrowed from Mddhyamika Sinyavada, 
There are in his writings references to Narayana and Vasudeva 
which bespeak his feelings of devotion and surrender to God. 
If the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the allied religious 
literature speak with one voice and not with the double voice of 
religion and philosophy, then there is absolutely no basis for 
the uncompromising dualism between religion and philosophy 
which non-theistic monism sets before us. In fact, religion is 
higher than philosophy and the direct intuitive experience of 
God resolves all dialectical doubts. Ramanuja’s philosophy 
was a call to this direct encounter with God in which one can 
fee] how there is nothing higher than what comes in religion. 


376. M.N. Sircar, Comparative Studies in Vedantism, p. 62. 
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As Bradey has said: ‘‘ There is nothing more real than what 
comes in religion. To compare facts such as these with what 
comes to us in outward existence would be to trifle with the 
subject. The man who demands a reality more solid than that 
of the religious consciousness knows not what he seeks ’’.878 


But in the monism of Satkara, however, the dualism of 
philosophy and religion and of the Absolute and God is 
unquestionable. It is the drift of what the great master 
earnestly and persistently argues and, if we judge Sankara by 
his statements affecting the veracity of religious belief, there 
can be no escape from the conclusion that his doctrine veers 
round self-realisation as the essence of religion. But it was 
Ramanuja’s task to teach that self-realisation by itself is 
insufficient and that only when supplemented by God-realisation 
can it be treated as the supreme religious idea]. Religion, of 
course, is a complex spiritual activity, and it cannot be denied 
that knowledge of self is an indispensable preparatory or 
preliminary element in it. But religion is more than mere 
knowledge of self, because it is essentially the consciousness of 
God. Ramianuja has this supreme standard of God-consciousness 
from the point of view of which he judges the adequacy and 
sufficiency of the doctrines he criticises. Hence he finds that 
the doctrine of the two Brahmans is undoubtedly an attack on 
the religious consciousness itself. 


There were schools of Vedanta both before and after Sankara 
which did not believe in any contradiction between the finite 
and the infinite, phenomena and noumena, unity and plurality, 
permanence and change, and reality and appearance. They 
interpreted the earlier Vedantic literature, the Upanisads, by 
treating all their texts on an equal footing and not by adopting 
the dual standard of paramartha-satya and vyavahara-satya. They 
did not feel any need to reconcile the opposition between them, 
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because for them there wasno contradiction at all betweea 
them. Thus, there was one Bhartsprapaica who maintained 
that the texts of the Upanigads dealing with both unity and 
plurality were equally authoritative. 


On the basis of what the Upanigads were believed to report 
without any sophisticated interpretation being put on them, 
Bhartrprapafica held the view that reality is both one and many, 
both indeterminate (nirguna) and determinate (saguna.) That this 
was deemed to be an important interpretation of the Upenigads 
is evident from the fact that Sankara considers it imperative to 
criticise it in his dhasyes on the Veddnta-sgiras and the Brhad- 
arapyaka Upanigad. This means that prior to Sankara hardly any 
attempt was made by any Vedantin to interpret the Upanisads on the 
lines of absolute monism. It is to the singular credit of Sattkara 
that he made the valiant attempt to expound the teachings of 
the original Veddnia in strict conformity to the rigorous demands 
of the laws of identity and contradiction. But ‘‘ the inclusion 
of an element of contradiction seems to be a sign of reality and 
of fargeness of view rather than of error. The paradox of 
religion may be truer, in short, than the dilemma, the ‘Bither- 
or’, of the logical understanding.’’378 


But even after Safkara, Bhiskara and Yadavaprakass 
attacked the fundamental principles of atheistic monism. There 
are radical differences between the two, but the common error 
of both of them is that they sponsored the doctrine of imperfect 
God. Bhaskara and Yadavaprak&éa stand on an equal footing 
with Saikara for the reason that the doctrine of imperfect God 
which they put forward is as cold and unemotional as that 
presented by Adozaite. 


$19. Pringle-Pattison, Idea ef God, p. 338. 
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V. The ‘ Bhedabheda’ of Bhaskara 


Both Bhaskara and Yadavaprekasé oppose many of the 
cardinal principles of atheistic monism. They treat the world 
to be a real expression of Brahman Reality, according to them, 
is not a principle of mere abstract identity, but is qualified by 
itself. There is no unity without multiplicity, nor any oneness 
without difference. Brahman is not indeterminate and without 
qualities and properties, but has infinite determinations and 
qualifications. Jaana and karma are not opposed to each other, 
but are complementary. All actions, whether in the state of 
igaorance or after perfection, have to be performed witha: 
selfless frame of mind. Liberation is achieved not by karme 
alone, nor by sadaa alone, but by the combination of both. 
These are the main teachings common to both Bhaskara and 
Yadavaprakasa which bring them very close to Visistadvaita. 
However, they are not able to reach that height of perfection 
and logical consistency which is the outstanding peculiarity of 
Visigtadvaita. They are merely approximations to Visistadvaita, 
because the doctrines they propound, though very much in line 
with its mode of thinking, are yet unable to achieve that 
highest ideal of consistency which endows Visistadvaita with its 
distinct status as a very important school of Vedanta. 


It is necessary to underline such differences of these schools 
of Bhedabheda from the point of view of Visistadvaita as arise 
from their conception of an imperfect God. Presented by both 
Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaga, it shocks the religious conscious- 
ness no less than the Nirguna-Brahma-odda promulgated by the 
Adpaita of Saikara. In many respects they are rather more 
ruinous to the religious sentiment than Sadkara’s doctrine of 
Nirgupa Brakman. 


The cardinal error of Bhaskara’s doctrine of the Absolute ts 
that it is affected by a condition or limitation (upadhi) which is 
real and not false. In Adoaite, avidya is supposed to be false 
and negative. But the Brahman of Bhaskara is the victim of a 
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real xpadii. He maintains therefore that it cannot be completely 
eradicated, which seems to be the implication of the Advaita 
conception of avidyd. Bhaskara does not believe in the freedom 
and independence of the individual self. He explains the false 
appearance of the individual self by reference to an upidhi 
which is real. Brekman Himself, when conditioned by a real 
upddhi, is both bound and liberated. God cannot transcend the 
individual self, as there is no ontological difference between 
God and the individual soul. Conditioned by a real upadhi, God 
Himself becomes the individual self and appropriates to Himself 
all the impurities of the latter. But it is mot only scripture 
that declares God to be perfect and free from all sin and 
weaknesses: but even religious constiousness makes the demand 
upon us that worship, adoration and surrender are possible only 
if God is a source of all values. It is from that fontal Reality 
that all our values are derived. But if God turns out to be no 
better than the individual self subject to transmigratory 
existence, so that the experience of bondage and liberation are 
true of Him no less than they are true of the individual self, then, 
in point of fact, it is not God but rather the individual self, 
the victim of so many weaknesses, that is presented to us as the 
object of religious worship. In Advaita, bondage is false; but 
according to Bhaéskara bondage gnd liberation are both real 
experiences. Hence this doctrine which presents to us in place 
of God an individual self subject to the frailties and imperfec- 
tions of the individual self, isa more severe outrage on man’s 
religious feelings than Advaita, 


Satkara, Bhaskara and Yadavaprakséa are responsible for 
doctrines of God that are neither theoretically consistent, nor 
emotionally inspiring, nor even practically elevating ard 
ennobling. The conception of the nature of reality has to be 
formed on the basis of experience: from human experience we 
can make a regress upon the nature of God as revealed in it. 
Our cognitive experience of the objects of the world etands on 
the same level with moral and religious experiences Our 
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apprehension of fact cannot be said to be in direct contrast to 
our experience of value inthe spheres of moral, religious and 
aesthetic experiences. Unless we hold to a mechanical view of 
the universe which is purposeless and the nature of which is 
taken to be determined in utter abstraction from human 
experience, we cannot hold as correct a view of God in which 
our highest aspirations are not fulfilled. 


If God, as the Upanisads say and as the incontestable 
revelations of human experience tell us, is infinite existence, 
infinite knowledge and infinite bliss, the highest state of 
perfection, which is either identity with God or communion with 
Him, cannot be attained, if God is imperfect. There is a 
progressive decline in the standards by which the ideal of 
perfection is judged in the philosophical standpoints of 
Satkara, Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaga. For Saftkara, Nirgupa 
Brahman falls a victim to a false avidya. Even if avidyd be false, 
the appearance of Brahman as false affects Its purity and 
perfection. Even false appearance in reference to Brahman is 
evil. But avidyd belongs to Brahman, It is not quite helpful to 
say that azidyd belongs to the individual self. If Brahman is the 
only reality, and the individual self is a false appearance of 
Brehman, the question is how Brakman appears to be the 
individual self. It is beyond question that the individual self is 
the product of the function of avidyg, and how else can Brahman 
individuate than by falling a victim to avidyd? Advaitins are not 
quite unaware of such glaring difficulties. They try to solve 
them by arguing that avidyd is false and that it appears to be 
real only to the ignorant. This cannot be said to be a cogent 
reply to the objection, because if the existence of the individual 
is explained in no other way than by the self-limitation of 
Brahman through Its involvement in avidya, Brahman ceases to be 
the infinite and perfect being and turns out to be merely an 
individual self. 


Bhaskara makes out that the condition of the individuation 
of Brekman is real. If this upddhi is real, then the bondage 
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of Brahman is also real. But Brahman is partless and inherently 
free from avidyg. But if avidyd victimises Brahman from outside, 
the imperfection incidental to such a process of individuation is 
inevitable. As the individuation and differentiation of Brahman 
aro real, the evils and imperfections of Brahman also become geal. 
Brahman, in the philosophy of Bhaskara as the perfect and infinite 
being and the object of religious faith turns out to be an 
uomeaning myth. 


VI. The Bhedabheda of Yadavaprakdasa 


Yadavaprakaga abandons the concept of real azidya or 
apadhi, Individuation is explained neither through avidyd which 
is false, nor through a real upadhi. Individuation is intrinsic 
and native to Brahman, which itself becomes the jisa. For 
Yadavaprakaga all change and transformation is real. Brahman 
is subject to real change, is Itself a process, and differentiates 
Itself into the individual self. Yadavaprakasa does not postulate 
any element in the nature of Brahman which is immune from 
change and transformation. In fact, change and transformation 
presuppose a changeless background. To say that Brahman isa 
process no better than the sea with waves and ripples is to deny 
‘that there is a permanent immutable eternal background behind 
change and transformation. Brakman is thus reduced to time and 
history, and hence the knowledge and worship of It cannot 
guarantee conquest over time which is the essence of emancipa- 
tion and eternal life. 


These drastic consequences can be averted by taking recourse 
to attributing power or gaktz to an immutable Brahman, 
which Itself is not a victim of time and history. Its power it is 
that undergoes change and transformation. But this expedient 
of power or gekti cannot offer immunity from imperfection. The 
nature of this power or Sakti has itself to be clearly determined, 
Is it an effect of Brahman? If so, where is the immutable 
background? Sakti or power cannot be an effect without 
Brahman undergoing real transformation or change. Even if the 
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alternative of éakti being identical with Brahman be adopted, the 
same difficulty crops up of loss of immutability. But if gckti be 
a different entity, then of course the Absolute would be free 
‘from any change or transformation in its substance. But the 
question that stil! remains is whether It is capable of self- 
differentiation. Yadava’s contention that God, individual souls 
and Nature are the effects of the power or Sakti amounts to the 
statement that they belong to the very substance of Brahman. 
They are neither due to false avidya, nor to a real upddhi. Both 
difference and identity between Brahman and the individual self 
on the one hand and between It and the world on the other are 
real and ultimate. 


Bven in the philosophy of Yadavaprakasa, one cannot meet 
with a satisfactory view of God. God is evidently less than 
Brahman, because He is part of Its self-differentiation. Yadava- 
prakaga’s God cannot be the first and final God of the universe. 
To say that God, like the individual self and the world, is the 
product of self-differentiation of Brakman, is to hold that God is 
a part or an effect of Brahman. Such a God, however, cannot be 
perfect, infinite and absolute. The Absolute, through Its own 
self-differentiation, draws upon Itself all the privations, imper- 
fections and evils and also ignorance characteristic of the 
individual self. God is Himself affected by alt evils and 
imperfections. 


To say that only a part of God and not the whole of the 
being of God is constitutive of the individual, would prove to be 
of no help to get out of this difficulty. The Absolute transcends 
the individual. There isa part of It that is not affected by the 
imperfections of the individual. In that part Brahman transcends 
the imperfections and evils of the individual. That part is the 
abode of all perfections. Granted all this, we cannot see a real 
remedy. The altetnative of granting to Brahman immunity from 
evils and imperfections by dividing Him into two parts, one 
transcendent and the other immanent, is equivalent to the absurd 
assertion that while one part of an egg can be eaten, the other 
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pertean be pteserved for laying eggs. What is partly perfect 
and partly imperfect is not all perfect. Brahman whose being is 
diluted with good and evi] is hardly better than the individual 
self and ceases. to be absolute God. He cannot be what 
religious consciousness invariably demands. 


Although philosophy can interpret religious experience, tis 
pronouncements cannot supersede and override the deliverances 
of religious experience. There can be no thinking in abstraction 
from experience. Ef any conception of the Ultimate Reality is 
to be formed, it can be formed only on the basis of human 
experience as @ whole, of which religious experience is an 
inseparable element. Our moral, religious nnd aesthetic experi- 
ences cannot be divided from our cognitive experiences, because 
the former experiences are no less authentic revelations of the 
nature of reality than a mere conceptual or theoretical under- 
standing of it. No meaning can be attached to the theoretical 
anabysis of the natare of reality, unless we read back into it the 
values cognised by us in these higher levels of human experience, 
There can be no ultimate discord between philosophy and 
religion. That which is not ultimately real cannot be the real 
in moral, religious and aesthetic experience. 


In Vigistadvaita there is no difference between philosophy 
and jreligion, except that philosophy should direct its method 
of interpretation, assessment and criticism upon the revelations 
of religious experience. A penetrating and dispassionate under- 
standing of the conceptions of God presented by Satkara, 
Bhaskara and Yadavaprakésa convinces Ramanuja of the very 
absurdity of their points of view. God in Sankara is lower than 
the Absolute. If Brahman is higher in value, then God cannot be 
the absolute value. If avidyd is false, then there is no material 
difference between bondage and emancipation. In other words, 
if it is false avidya that affects Brahman and the jive, thes, e¥en 
though bound, Brahman and the jive are free because axidpd® is 
not there es a matter of fact. The state of bondage is thé state 
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of freedom. But if avidyd is real and positive, Brahman cannot 
be perfect. 


In Yadavaprakaga God ceases to be a transcendent and 
perfect spiritual being. The very notion of spirit or @tman 
implies its freedom from mutation and change. There is a 
changeless immutable core or substance behind al] mutations 
and changes. But Yadavaprakasa reduces Brahman to a process 
in which the struggles of man’s spiritual life cannot come to an 
end. Brahman is both born and dead in the birth and death of 
the individual. The lesson to be drawn from the doctrines of 
imperfect God is that there can be no alternative to the 
recognition of the ontological difference of God, the world and 
the individual self. The ultimacy and unity of Brahman have to 
be safeguarded. Religious life is shaped and disciplined by one 
principle. The world is not a fortuitous or mechanical aggregate 
of separate elements. Man’s inner life also has to be ordered by 
one principle. The concept of absolute value is relevant to 
both morality and religion. Man’s miad and heart cannot rest 
on 80 many principles. There can be no getting away therefore 
from a unitary spiritual principle at the root of the universe in 
terms of which alone, order, harmony and purpose in the world 
can be explained. ‘‘It is the presence of a Changeless 
Absolute’. says Hocking, ‘‘ that alone could set us wholly free 
to grow. For otherwise we would fix upon some concrete thing 
as a Changeless, something which ought to be for ever revisable, 
and then we must either stagnate, or break.’’380 


But the very same intellectual demands require the ultimate 
principle to explain the world, because man has his existence 
in this world and his relation to it is organic. To say that the 
world has no existence and that the experience of difference and 
plurality is the same as the experience of many individuals by 
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the dreamer in the dream is no explaination at all.28! For it is 
subversive of the very criterion by which dream is distinguished 
from waking experience. 


There isno éscape from solipsism if Brakman is the only 
reality. As individual souls are no better than the ides in the 
‘dredm state, they do not have any reality. Advaite with its 
doctrisie of the absolute reality of Brakman, cannot escape the 
charge of subjectivism and solipsism. Even dream experitnes is 
understandable only in terms of the standard provided by the 
waking experience. Monists cannot discredit the positive 
experiencé of the world of facts:. Thete¥ore, they are obliged to 
hold that avidyd is positive. But if avidya is positive, monism is 
infected by the dualism of Brahman and azvidya. In Visigtadvaita, 
the world is real. If for Advaita the indeteminate, attributeless 
Brahman by Itself cannot explain the world and the Advaitin has to 
invoke avidyad, which is a veritable nest of so many difficulties 
and inconsistencies, why nothold instead that Brahman possessés 
maya as His power through which He creates the real world? 
Maya and the world are inseparable from God, and consequently 
such a doctrine becomes free from the defects of dualism. The 
recognition of the reality of the world has an advantage over 
Advaita, because it neither undervalues the infinitude of God, nor 
‘incorporates any element of dualism in the conception of God. 
The world is the product of the creative power of God which is 
inseparable from Him and is under the eternal command of His 
will. Similarly, Brahman can. be perfect, only if the distinct 
reality of the finite individual ig recognised. ‘The extstente’ tite 


381. Vedantadeéika presents this view thus: 
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the status of the finite individual cannot be explained by holding 
that Brahman Himself becomes the jiva either by false limitation 
or real limitation or even real change. The reality of the 
personal, individual selves in their own right contributes to the 
enrichment of the-being of God rather than to its impoverish- 
ment. But the individus] draws his existence from and is always 
sustained by God.. Though distinct, yet he is inseparable from 
God. Hence all the difficulties that one encounters in Satkara, 
Bhaskara and Yadavaprakisa are swept away by the doctrine of 
reality enunciated in Visistadvaita. 


Vil. Buddhism and ‘ Advaita’ in Historical Perspective 


The three schools of Vedanta, namely, the Kevalddvatta ot 
Satkara and the Bhedabheda of BhisKara and Yadavaprakaéa on 
the one hand and the Visistadvaita of Ram#nuja on the other, are 
not only attempts to interpret scriptures according to the 
philosophical points of view which they maintain to be the final 
explanation of the nature of reality and experience, but are algo 
responses to the pressing needs of the different epochs in which 
they flourished. The evolution of Indian religious thought in the 
light of the interpretation of the Vedanta in these three schools 
shoyld be viewed not only chronologica]ly, but also logically. 
Perhaps there is a grain of truth in the statement that philosoph- 
{cal developments emerge from the hard soil of experience only to 
overcome the difficulties in presenting an intelligible account of 
their credentials. Metaphysical, epistemological, aesthetic, 
moral and religious experiemces cannot be divided in watertight 
compartments, nor can their distinctive features be reducéd to 
one single uniform pattern, as seems to be the one common 
motive of the subjectivistic, nihilistic, sceptical and naturalistic 
tendercies in contemporary philosophy 


Philosophers in our day are prone to forget that it is human 
expezience that they are called upon to interpret and explain. 
The question is ot why human experience is what it is, but 
yather what the conditions are which bestow upon it the 
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character that it does possess. But human thought moves in a 
éircle and it is very difficult to prove that a philosophical 
doctrine is absolutely new and original and has been propounded 
for the first time in the history of human thought. It is only the 
obstinacy and dogmatism involved in the refusal to learn from 
history that can be said to be original. Modes of thinking 
having their origin in antiquity may make their appearance 
subsequently in different cultural settings: and it is their 
newness and freshness arising from these different circumstances 
that may endow them with the false appearance of a new 
problem and bestow on their solution the semblance of 
originality. Many of the philosophical problems discussed and 
solved in these Vedaintic schools have re-appeared in modern 
thought and have attracted the attention of modern thinkers 
who, just for the sake of the display of their originality and the 
consolidation of their points of view, tend to take shelter in 
exactly the same types of arguments as have been already put 
forward by other thinkers in polemical battles. 


Contemporary thinkers refuse to study and reflect upon the 
ancient lore, lest perhaps they should be upset after finding in 
them the answer to the intellectual riddles they formulate in 
their own way of expression. The problems and their solutions 
appear to be new only because of the new surroundings in which 
they are presented. 


It is now our intention to show how the whole of contempo- 
rary thought is a reversion to some of the old doctrines already 
exploded by some of the brilliant thinkers of antiquity and how 
the moderns had better learn fromthem. In India, the transition, 
from Buddhism to Advaita was signalised by a period of great 
intellectual ferment, as exbibited in the dialectical debates held 
between these two schools on the one hand and betweera 
Buddhism and other Indian schools of thought on the other. AH 
such problems as are the subjects of current philosephicei 
thinking have been discussed in the period betwees the progress 
and decline of Buddhism and the rise of Advatta, ‘Yet such 
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issues as were later tackled by both Buddhism and Safikara grew 
out of the needs of the times. Buddhism was born to face the 
crisis of faith when religion had hardened into dead and 
fossilized dogmas of rituals and sacrifices, which were taken to 
constitute the whole content of religious life. Religion is not 
departmental and, since religious experience permeates the 
whole of our being and experience, the identification of it with 
only one part, dimension, or aspect of it, can result only in its 
distortion. This is actually what happened at the time of the 
birth of Buddhism. Morality is an inseparable content of 
religion, though religion is more than mere morality. Morality 
is what furnishes the outward standard of the strength of 
religion. Moral degeneration tends to sap the vitality of 
religion. Vedic religion, therefore, tending to exhaust its 
eontents in mere sacrifices and rituals, needed purification. 
Buddhism is a reform in the Vedic religion itself. The problem 
which confronted Buddha was that of giving moral content to 
the Hedic formalism. Thus, Buddhism was horn to meet a 
genuine need of the times. Early Buddhism by which we mean 
the original teachings of Buddha, is basically and fundamentally 
ethical in its nature and content. It is commonly held that 
Buddha was non-committal on metaphysical issues. This may be 
so, because he either did not question the system of traditional 
metaphysical beliefs or just repudiated them as being 
unnecessary for right living. . 


What Buddha’s own views with regard to the main meta- 
physical assumptions were, it is difficult to say with any amount 
of certainty. It was long after Buddha died that his teachings 
were canonized and systematized by his.followers who introduced 
a good deal of sophisticated metaphysical subtilty and hair- 
splitting logic into them. The differences among his followers 
is the course of the development of Buddhism become so 
pfonounced and uncompromising that they were grouped under 
fopr echools of realism and idealism. It is this later 
development of Buddhism imto four philosophical schocis that 
we find. veferred to and attacked by Vedantic thinkers in their 
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oommentaries.. It may be allowed that later Buddhism modified 
the original teachings of the master a. great deal. But it cannot 
be denied that there is an indissoluble link between early 
Buddhism and tater Ruddhism. The moral emphasis in early 
Buddhism seems unmistakably to be grounded on the imperman- 
ence of the world and transience of mundane values. The denial 
of a permanent eternal ego and of the reality of the world may 
consequently be regarded as a direct logical development of the 
negative orientation of the emphasis on the moral values of life. 
Buddhism taught that there can be no incentive to seeking the 
values of the world, if there is neither on the subjective side a 
permanent eternal ego, nor on the objective side a real world for 
the attainment of which one oould not help being selfish to the 
core. The annihilation of selfishness is the essence of goodness. 
But the practice of goodness is conditioned by the elimination 
of the ego. The twin doctrines of the negation of the ego and 
the falsity of the world constitute the metaphysical framework 
of later Buddhism. Scepticism and atheism were the direct 
consequences of this pessimistic and negative orientation in 
Indian thought. : 


‘" But ethics, separated from metaphysics, is a trank without 
a head. If actions have moral quality and their consequences 
recoil on their agents, which is what Buddha designates by the 
name of Dhamma and which for him is the absolute, rather the 
Ultimate Reality itself, then the reality of a’ pertnanent etetnal 
ego cannot be called into question. There is no real agent of 
any action, if the ego is no more than an aggregate of momentary 
conscious states. The law of karma is the expression of this 
basic assumption of the conservation of ethical values. But, 
without belief in a permanent ego, it is impossible to explain the 
Buddhist belief in reincarnation. This is one of the weakest 
pdiits of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophers cannot by any 
swbtecefuge. render their belief in karma and rebirth consistent 
with: their-rejection of the self. On the other hand, the reoog- 
nition of the sovereignty of the moral law is a clear recognition 
of the reality of the world, because what clae do we meas by 
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the world than an objective system of facts, phenomena and 
events which create an environment for the fructification and 
dispensation of the moral deserts, that is, for the rewards 
and punishments of actions, good or bad, done by individuals ? 
But Buddhism, in its negation, on the subjective side, of a 
permanent self and, on the objective side, of the world, lapses 
into nihilism. It.is this nihilistic attitude that was the occasion 
for the birth of the Advaita of Sankara. 


The nature and extent of Sanhkaracarya’s contribution to 
Indian religious thought can be grasped only against the 
background ‘of the Buddhist thought. As in the case of other 
schools of thought, so also with respect to the Advaita Vedanta, 
Buddhism provides not only a chronological but also a logical 
background. The establishment of the reality of the self as a 
permanent eternal background of experience is the distinctive 
contribution of his philosophy. The nihilism of later Buddhism, 
which was the logical outcome of Buddha’s negative attitude to 
life and-the universe, was bound to receive a fatal shock from 
Advaita philosophy. Buddhism set the problem of the self 
before thinking minds specially in the context of the reconcilia- 
tion of the conservation of ethical values with a permanent 
eternal principle. If moral values are eternal and if the 
sequence of cause and effect in the moral sphere is, the 
unalterable law, then where else can its sovereignty be felt as a 
matter of direct, immediate experience, than in some principle. 
uf being in the human personality, if not in the outside world ? 
It was the question, therefore, of an imperishable, immortal, 
eternal principle in the personality of man that was the [burning. 
problem of the transitional period between Buddhism and 
Advaita, 


If we therefore concentrate our efforts on the understanding 
of. the. true. genius of the moniem of SadkaracErya in the 
perepective of the problem it‘was called. upon to solve, then we 
eax say that it was not so much the question.of personal God, 
thé creator, preserver and destroyer of the world, the object of 
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personal devotion, worship and surrender, as that of the eternal 
self within man to which one could address onself. The basic 
problem one was confronted with was that of a principle which 
could supply the basis of man’s faith in the conservation of 
moral values. The emphasis on inwardness in Buddhism could 
be vindicated only by the substitution of the permanent eternal 
self i in the philosophy of Advaita for the mechanical aggregate of 
the changing conscious states. Advaita, therefore, is more a 
system of ethics than of metaphysics, because its emphasis falls 
on what the real nature of man is and what his ultimate destiny 
is, rather than on any reality ontologically different from and 
higher than the self of man. Adoaita and Buddhism can, there- 
fore, be regarded as developments in the same line of thinking 
of which they are respectively the positive and negative 
counterparts. Advaita substitutes a permanent eternal self for 
the Buddhist doctrine of changing conscious states, because 
there is no point in talking of an objective system of moral 
values and of their conservation, if reality is nothing but a flux 
-of changing states. If everything is momentary, fragile and 
transient, then moral) vatues also are bound to disappear into 
‘nothingness. Hence, if the question were asked what pives 
‘ Adoaita a unique place in the history of Indian religious thought, 
it is its supreme emphasis or the self as the eternal principle in 
which all moral values are conserved. 


«FH. Purpose of ‘ Vedanta’ in Sankara & Raméanuja: 
Morality & Religion 


In thus suggesting that Satkara’s philosophy is oriented to 
ethics rather than to metaphysics, we do not think that we are 
distorting the teachings of Adoaita, because it is definitely 
‘the moral problem to which we are introduced as being the one 
single problem of Vedanta. Thus, the purpose of Vedista, 
ag set out in the opening sentences of the preamble to Safkara‘s 
commentary on the Veddnta-siivas, is unquestionably the 
establishment of the identity of Brahman and the gimat, of the 
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individual self with the Absolute. This, of course, is not a 
matter of our explicit awareness in our consciousness, bécause 
our whole life is, as it were, affected by the universal illusion 
which makes us identify the body with the soul, the spirit with 
matter, the subject with the object, resulting in the attribution 
of the properties and characteristic features of the subject to the 
object and of the object to the subject, which attribution is the 
root cause of our misery in the world. The ethical problem that 
arises here is one of knowing the true nature of the self, leading 
to the final and absolute cessation of aH our sorrows. All evils 
originate from the false identification of the spirit with matter 
and of the body with the self, so that, until this confusion is 
dispelled, the true nature of what even pleasures and pains are, 
cannot be known. 


So, it is the highest ethical ideal of the perfection of the 
individual soul or the realization of the true nature of the self that 
is the one of object and motivation of the Vedénta of Sankara. 
Sankara himself attacked the Mimdmsakas for their contention 
that the Vedes have nothing to do with the. knowledge of the 
nature of reality and that their content and meaning are exhausted 
in ethical injunctions and prohibitions. But what meaning can we 
wring from his preamble to the Vedd@nta-siitras? Does he not 
think there is nothing to worry about, if this problem of the 
ethical perfection of the individual self is solved ? 


Such an aim, however, involves the knowledge of the 
ultimate reality. But, for Saikara, there is no reality higher 
than the self. Brahman and dtman are for’him the designations of 
one and the same reality. Brahnan does not transcend the &iman. 
There is no place, therefore, in Advaita, for any transcendent 
principle in the accepted theologicak sense. The proposal to 
treat the self as ultimate reality is undoubtedly a call to under- 
stand experience by immanent categories. The recognition of the 
self as something distinct from and transcendent to the psycho- 
physical orginisation and structure of the human personality is 
certainly the admission of its difference from the body, the 
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mind, the senses and so on. But Brahman is the designation of 
the same self. Transcendence and immanence do not, therefore, 
carry the same meaning in Advaita as they do in ordinary 
theological discourse. Transcendence here has no reference to 
any principle different from the self which transcends the senses 
and the mind in human personality. There is nothing real 
besides Brahman by reference to which Its transcendence can be 
understood. 


Maherdranath Siccar brings out this point about Sankara 
forcefully and clearly: ‘‘ Brahmar transcendent is consciousness 
and bliss, Brahman immanent is the consciousness in infinite 
modes, the consciousness of all consciousness. Vedantism is 
Transcendentalism with an appearance of Pantheism, because 
this ‘pan’ is not real to the Vedantin—it is theos throughout, 
there is no ‘all’. It starts with the proposition that ‘all’ is 
Brakman, and subsequently finds ‘all’ vanishing away in the 
fullness of Being ’*.382 


The philosophy of Ramanujicadrya stands on a level different 
from that of Advaita. The self is an immanent principle, but 
experience cannot be fully exptained in terms of a principle that 
is merely immanent. The nature of finite experience is such 
that it cannot be itsown explanation. Neither buman experience, 
nor the experience of the world can be adequately understood 
in terms of principles that are immanent in them. The finite 
cannot be its own explanation. Even though the self in man 
transcends the physical, biological and mental levels of being, 
yet. it cannot by itself explain the varied nature of human 
experience. In fact, there is no experience of anything finite as 
such. The finite is always experienced together with the Infinite, 
because if it is true that the effec: is never known without 
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that which gives it its being and is therefore revealed in it, then 
it cannot be said that the Infinite is not revealed in the finite, 
The finite individual is not isolated from the Deity, because the 
latter is revealed in the very texture of its being. 


The Upanisads again and again focus attention on the finite 
nature of the individual self and say that since its very existence 
is derived from Brahman, he who treats God to be non-existent, 
ceases to exist. Being in the Upanisads is to be invariably 
taderstgod in terms of the Atman and Brahman, because seeing 
or desiring has been attributed to them. The Upanisads draw a 
clear line of demarcation between the Infinite and the finite and 
teach that the Jatter has its explanation in what is trans-finite. 


The purpose of Vedanta for Ramanuja is, therefore, different 
from that of Advaita. He ascribes a metaphysical or religious 
purpose to Vedanta, Metaphysics for him has no meaning apart 
from theology, because it is the Jatter that gives content to the 
former. Thus, in contrast to Safkara’s statement, that the 
purpose of the Vedanta is the experience of the identity of 
Brakman and Atman, Ramanuja says: ‘‘The purpose of all the 
Vedanta texts is to intimate the intuition of Brahman, who 
possesses innumerable auspicious qualities of unsurpassed 
excellence, by bringing about the full manifestation of the 
nature and character of the individual self which in its turn is 
the result of the worship of God and the knowledge of His nature 
and character, who is the inmost ruler and controller of the self 
which is different from the body, with a view to effecting the 
absolute annihilation of the jiza’s unavoidable fear of worldly 
existence caused by its false attachment to the four kinds of 
bodies, the heavenly such as those of gods like Brahma, the 
hesian and those of birds and immobile living beings, into which 
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its ingress is forced by the stream of karma consisting of merit 
and demerit, the offspring of beginningless nescience ”’.383 


For the non-dualistic Vedanta, since the self is the ultimate 
reality, the Absolute, Vedantic inquiry does not proceed any 
further beyond the boundaries of self-realization. But for 
Ramanouja,: the self ts not the absolute or ultimate reality. Hence, 
the object of Vedanta is to impart the knowledge of the true 
essence and character, not only of the sélf as distinct from the 
bedy, but also of God, the Supreme Person who is different from 
it, Non-duslistic Vedanta stops short with self-realization, but 
Rémanuja maintains that self-realization is fulfilled and becomes 
a meaningful experience only in God-realizauion, because the 
self is utterly incapable of knowing its true nature and 
character, until it comes to know that it depends upon God and 
exists for the realization of His purpose. It may be admitted, 
however, - that. non-dualistic Vedanta is oriented to self- 
realization only as a preparation for the worship of Godg 
Morality completes its circuit of stress and strains in religion. 


It may be asked what pleusible reason can be assigned for 
the sharp difference between Advaita and Visistadvaita and the 
purposes which they set before us as being the teaching of Vedanta, 
Both these systems of thought claim their allegiance to the triple 
foundations of Vedanta, namely, the Upanisads, the Brahma- 
sutras and the Bhagavadgita. The answer that might be given is 


$83 stareaat saahrarafsarqeay aera Talee gaa iy 
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the same'as that which explains the diversity of philosophical 
systems, whether in India or elsewhere. They are not born as 
mere products of abstract thinking, having no concern with the 
social surroundings which, as a matter of fact, provide them 
with the congenial environment to press upon them the solutions 
of the problems that emerge from them It is in the context, 
therefore, of the changing cultural settings that we can 
adequately appreciate the contributions they make to civilisation. 
These answers, just because they make their appearance in 
particular historic epochs, cannot be said to be of mere transient 
value. Ags one looks at the history of civilisation and the rise 
and fall of nations, does history seem to exhibit a fixed course of 
events, determined as it were from outside as by an external fate? 
Rather, it is to be understood primarily, basically and 
fundamentally as the record of the manner in which man uges 
his freedom to make decisions at critical moments The 
decisions which man makes and the conclusions at which he 
arrives to meet the demands of his social life, have eternal 
significance, because the possibility of the same problems 
making their appearance at subsequent periods cannot be ruled 
out. The march of events is neither completely lineal, nor 
completely cyclical. The different acccunts of history: that 
have been offered are really complementary, and the sdme is 
true also of the growth of philosopbical and religious ideas 
and opinions. It is in this light that we may appreciate the 
contribution of Sankara and Ramanuja to the growth of Indian 
religious thought. Therefore, Advaita and Visistadvaita have 
both to be appreciated against the background of the cultural 
setting in which they made their appearance on the intellectual 
scene. 


Considering the impact that the completely nihilistic 
philosophy Buddhism sponsored was apt to exercise on the mind 
of min aatalss tt: aoral orziciov1 which flowed from it 
and robbed him of all enthusiasm, vigour and zest for life and 
the values of the world, the metaphysic of self which was 
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advanced by the Adoaita of Saikara may be considered to be the 
only effective answer to the challenge the intellectual leaders of 
his time were called upon to face. Belief in the existence of a 
permanent eternal self is the basic assumption of Hinduism. 
It is the self as the permanent eternal reality in the personality 
of man that bestows on hima dignity and status in virtue of 
which he commands his superiority over the other lower levels 
of being. The value, therefore, of the Advaita of Saikaracarya 
springs from the solid contribution that he has made to Indian 
religious thought by demonstrating by means of powerful 
dialectic the reality of such a self in the absence of which all 
talk about the moral uplift of man is but a futile play of 
words. 


The meaning and importance of this approach to the 
problem of the self can be understood also in the light of 
similar developments in Western thought. It is evident that the 
critical idealism of Immanuel Kant and the Absolute Idealism 
of Hegel were born to meet the challenge of the philosophical 
scepticism of David Hume. Hence if Buddhism can Jay claim 
to the inauguration, as it were, of an era of revolution in the 
field of morals in the history of India, it was certainly self- 
defeating in its purpose, because it was difficult to think of the 
conservation of moral values in the absence of the reality of a 
permanent eternal self and an eternal background also at the 
root of the universe. Buddhist ethics, therefore, was based 
upon a false philosophy. The higher standard of morality that 
Buddhism demanded was felt by the intellectual Jeaders of that 
time to be completely at variance with Buddhist phenomenalisns. 
Perhaps, the heated prolonged debates between Buddhism and 
the orthodox schools of Hindu philosophy at that time and the 
conclusions that came out of them are pregnant with meaning 
for the progenitors and adberents of the contemporary move- 
ments of thought in the West. Safkara achieved admirable 
success in his attempt to prove that neither the illusory world 
nor the experiences of the individual, are what the Buddbists 
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considered them to be, but are rather sustained by a permanent 
eternal background, so that without it the noble moral ideals of 
Buddhist thought could not be understood ‘and the mind of 
man could not fiad satisfaction in such paralogisms and 
antinomies as were bequeathed by the Buddhist thought to 
posterity. 


It is plain that the task of the rehabilitation and renewal 
of the age-old orthodox ideals in the sphere of religion and 
metaphysics was only too incompletely accomplished. Human 
experience ia alt its Tevels and forms cannot be its own 
explanation. Moreover, man is not merely an ethical animal, 
but even in his moral obligations he catches the glimpse, faint 
and feeble though it may be, of the Infinite which is inextricably 
embedded in his being. It is impossible for man, if he takes 
care to reflect upon himself and upon his surroundings, ‘to 
adhere to a point of view which, when worked out to its ultimate 
copgsequences, leads him to a kind of solipsism. Emphasis merely 
on the reality of the self in its utter abstraction from the 
external environment of the world and of the fellow human 
beings results ultimately in the imprisonment of the individual 
self ia the narrow circle of its own ideas and thoughts which 
have no .connection with the outer world of other fellow 
individuals. Hence the philosophy of self cannot, in the 
ultimate analysis, prove to be a complete and perfect philosophy 
of life, because it casts aside other equally important problems 
and issues, which can throw light on its nature. In other words, 
the philosophy of self is not a complete philosophy of life, 
because the self in its own right cannot be treated as ultimate 
and as capable of answering many other questions which are 
inextricably invoived in understanding i's complex nature and 
character. As we have observed already, there were many 
violent protests against the abstractions of absolute monism at 
the hands of the exponents of the Bheddbheda schools of Vedanta, 
They express their inability to follow the explanations of 
absolute monism in regard to such problems as those of the 
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relation between the Infinite, the One and the Many, unity and 
multiplicity, abstract identity and concrete identity, the 
dilemma and dichotomy of the indeterminate and determinate, 
nirguna and sagupa Brahman, the status of the world and of the 
individual self, the doctrine of the false appearance of the world 
and of the individiwal self, the means to the attainment of 
liberation, and t & retative value of jadna, karma and bhakti. 
Attempts were made by them to effect a synthesis between the 
contrasted points of view that absolute monism had suggested 
with respect to the validity of the ethical and moral and 
religious intuitions of mankind. 


The schools of Bhedabheda put forward their own conclusions 
which are not very much opposed in principle to the philosophy 
of Ramaouja. But the emphasis they placed on the changing 
nature of the Deity, their lamentable failure to preserve for the 
Deity Its transcendence as against Its immanence, seemed to 
Ramanuja to be more derogatory to the nature of the Deity 
than subjection to avidyg. Ina true conception of God to whom 
devotion and worship can be addressed, transcendence and 
immanence must be balanced by each other. What needs to be 
emphasised is their correlation and integration, because if the 
emphasis falls on either of the terms of the relation, the result 
proves to be disastrous to the formulation of an adequate idea 
of God. Bhaskara and Yasdavaprakaga Jaid emphasis on 
immanence, but they carried this tendency to the extent of 
identifying God with time to such extreme limits that they were 
not able to preserve for God an aspect in His nature which was 
free from the mutations of time and change. God, subject to 
time aad change, cannot guarantee freedom from time and 
change—which is the destiny of the individual The schools of 
Bhedabheda were short-cut solutions of tbe problems of 
philosophy and religion, no less encumbered with theoretical 
and practical difficulties than absolute monism. They made 
heroic attempts to interpret the scriptures in accordance with 
their own points of view, but they could not do justice to the 
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transcendence of God and His immunity and freedom from. the 
accidents of time, change and history, which is no less important 
a feature of the transcendent character of Brahman than His 
being the immanent eternal background of the universe. 


A careful and umprejudiced study af the Upanisads 
unmistakably drives home the conclusion that they have 
presented a balanced view of the nature of God. The Upanigads 
may be taken to be both revealed scriptures and gallant and 
fruitful exercises in the sphere of natural theology. It is not 
Brahman as an a@ priori concept with which they start their 
investigation. The Upanisads are replete with accounts of heated 
discussions and debates conducted by kings and philosophers on 
the nature of the self in man and of God in the universe. As one 
patiently and critically pursues one’s study, one can find that it 
is human experience that they are all anxious to understand in 

‘terms of such concepts as God and soul. There is always, 
therefore, progress made from the understanding of the nature 
of the world and human experience to the intuition of a 
transcendent principle which can enable us to understand 
them. It is not, therefore, quite a correct estimate of the 
Upanigads to treat them simply as revealed scripture. The 
accounts they give of the nature of the Ultimate Reality and of 
the self, are attempts to understand man and his placein the 
universe. The selves are intellectually aware that the first reality 
they are confronted with is the world in which they are placed 
and it is from the questions pertaining to its nature that they pass 
on tothe questions pertaining to the principle embedded in it. 
They all seem to hold to the view that if there is a principle 
involved in the universe it cannot be unknown to us, because if 
the part belongs to the whole, it must give us some hint as to 
the nature of the whole. One cannot claim omniscience as to 
the nature of the principle involved in the world. But unless, in 
some form or other, the principle is known to us, we cannot 
raise questions as to its nature. In so far, therefore, as this 
tranecendent principle explains the universe and human 
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experience, we can say that our questions enable usto know 
explicitly what in our ordinary consciousness we know only 
implicitly ; and it is exactly this, namely, rendering our knowledge 
of the universe, of the human experience and of the principles 
involved in them clear, consistent and systematic that ean be 
said to be the task of metaphysics. The Upanigads, therefore, 
perform the same function from this point of view as metaphysics 
is supposed to do, and it can be said in their favour that in their 
own distinctive way they do increase our knowledge. Hence, 
in all strictness, it may be said that there is no watertight 
difference between the a priori and the a fosteriori, nor any 
between the inductive and deductive methods of knowing 
reality, seeing that they ate interdependent and that one 
presupposes the other. 


IX. Theistic Orientation of Vedanta 


If the Upanisads insist over and over again, following the 
procedure of natural theology, that there is a principle at the 
heart of the universe of which we possess some knowledge, 
though vague, the attempt to establish the reality of 
the principle immanent in the world in its utter detachment 
from that in which it is immanent or the persistent zat te 
establish its superiority and ultimacy over everything else so as 
to identify it with the whole of reality must be self-defeating. 
One may be so overwhelmed by the idea of the Infinite 
that in the attempt to prove that It is ultimate, either It may be 
identified with everything else or everything else may ‘be 
cancelled for the sake of It. But the Upanisads do not’ ‘make 
this mistake and, if they insist on getting away from difference 
and multiplicity as such and reduce it to unity, they also teach 
how unity is revealed in multiplicity. Brahman is that from 
which all things come, but It is also that to which all things 
return. The difference between Brakman and the things which It 
transcends and in which It is immanent, has been emphasised in 
terms of such similes as that of salt dissolved in water, of the 
bee and honey, of the waters of the rivers and the s¢a and so 
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forth. Such analogies are designed to teach not the identity of 
Brahman with a]l things, but their ontological difference in spite 
of the immanence of Brahman in them. 


It is in the light of such solutions of the complicated 
philosophical problems that one has to estimate the contribution 
of the Vedantic teachers to an authentic interpretation of the 
philosophy of Vedanta. In the philosophy of Ram&nuja, all the 
problems with regard to the nature of the Deity, the nature of 
the individual self and their mutual relations appear to have 
received adequate attention and emphasis, so that we cannot be 
far from truth if we say that it is the philosophy of balance, 
harmony, synthesis and proportion as against the philosophical 
opinions of his predecessors who laid undue emphasis on this or 
that side of philosophical and religious problems. 


Even though all the schools of Vedanta claim to be 
expositions faithful to the Upanisads and formulate on their 
basis tenets about God, man and the world, for a dispassionate 
observer they are open to critical assessment. This in its turn 
calls for a first-hand study of the texts themselves. It is not 
proper to look upon the Upanisads as the records of consistent 
philosophical thinking. They are rather frank and honest 
affirmations of the religious experiences of the seers. In all the 
Upanigads, it is their belief in the existence and reality of one 
Universal and Personal Mind, immutable and perfect, free from 
the mutations of time and change and yet immanent in them 
and controlling them all, that is frequently emphasised 


The seers of the Upanigads were in search of such a God as 
could reasonably demand their allegiance, worship and adoration 
in virtue of Hia being ultimate and perfect. It was a demand for 
a principle which was at the same time the source of all reality 
and existence and also the abode of infinite perfections. They 
laid stress, therefore, on His intrinsic freedom from the 
imperfections of the world and of the individual self. The seers 
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donotstop short with merely affirming their belief in the existence 
of God, bat inquire if He possesses all perfections and is immune 
from all imperfections to which the world and the finite 
individual are subject. There is no point in the search for God 
if He is not adequate to the demands that the individual makes 
upon Him. It is therefore the question of a God, perfect and 
absolute, to whom not only can all things be traced back, but 
who reveals Himself also in Nature and history. It is such a 
perfeet being on which they concentrate their thoughts. We 
cannot think of the problem of the Deity in the Upanisads in 
abstraction from the values of which It is the source. Even 
without commentaries, one familiar with Sanskrit language can 
decipher the real drift of their teachings. 


It is neceseary to remember that all the Upanisads do not 
agree in their teachings. In the present as well as in the 
foregoing chapters we have followed the procedure of judging the 
Upanisads in the light of their texts, The central question of 
religious consciousness with -vhich they are all deeply concerned 
1s that of a personal God. By ‘personal God’ is meant that 
ultimate source of the world with whom personal contact can be 
established and with whom our relations can be such as exist 
bztween us and our fellow beings. Only a God who is self- 
conscious and nota self-contained, bald, abstract and solitary 
centre of being can fulfil the spiritual needs of the religious man. 


The conventional opinion about the Upanigads is that they 
are monistic without any qualification or reservation, that they 
deny the existence of the world and advocate the doctrine 
of the impersonal Absolute, the individual self and the world 
being only modes of Its existence or mere expressions or 
appearances projected by avidy&@. The Vedanta-Sitras are 
traditionally held to bea systematic digest of the teachings of 
the Upanisads. Some are persuaded that while the monism of the 
brand of Satkara’s Advaita is the teaching of the Upenigads, the 
Brahmasttra supports theism. This view is untenable, because 
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according to the traditional Hindu thought there is no 
contradiction between the Upanisads and the Brahmasiira. One 
has to take account of the problem of the continuity of the 
Upanisads with the Vedanta-Sutras. This is 2 matter of vital 
{mportance, because the way in which this question of the 
continuity of the Upanisads with the Veddnta-Sitras is tackled, 
determines the view we may take of the spirit of their teachings. 


But, if what has been said in the preceding chapters is borne 
out by the teachings of the Upanisads, the current opinions as to 
the Veddntic view of reality cannot be taken to be warranted by 
them. It has been seen thet it is theism rather than abstract 
monism that can be held to be the core and essence of the 
teachings of the. Ufanisads. Attempts have also been made to 
see if there is any strength in the view that God’s connection 
with the world and the individual self can be explained by His 
subjection to an external upadht or by the unmediated 
involvement of His being in them. In so far as the religious 
consciousness makes a regress upon God from the world and the 
experiences of the finite individual for the purpose of seeking 
their explanation, the principle adequate to this requirement 
must be eternal. There is, therefore, the question of the 
relation of God to time or of eternity to time. Religious 
questions, since they relate to all the departments of life and all 
provinces of human thought and experience, cannot raise any 
issue about God without being confronted by other kindred 
problems concerning the status of man in the scheme of things. 
Hence the very fact that the principle which it seeks must be 
the final explanation of all that it seeks to comprehend leads 
us to the conclusion that it must be ultimate. But it is not an 
impersonal, theoretical explanation of all that man experiences 
that he seeks, because his experiences are not absolutely 
impersonal. They are deeply personal and shot through with 
the experience of truth, goodness and beauty. Hence that which 
43 ultimate should be both theoretically and practically 
adequate to the demands of the religious mind. It must not 
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only be the theoretic, ultimate explanation of all things, but It 
must also be perfectand good. It is only a perfect God that can 
guarantee our freedom from all the imperfections apd sorrows 
that are the ineradicable features of our empirical existence. 
God's involvement in time and history is nothing short of an 
outrage upon the religious convictions of man and the denfal of 
the security that they demand. Taking into account both the 
theoretical and practical demands, and the kindred problems of 
philosophy and religion, we do not think there is any justification 
for the dualism and sharp contrast between philosophy and 
religion. 


Judging the comparative merits of Saikara and Ramanuja 
fromthe standpoint of the dualism of religion and philosophy, we 
may say that while Saikara stops with his proclamation that the 
universe is not self-sufficient, that it is a mode of the appearance 
of the Absolute and that without the Absolute we cannot 
understand it, Ramanuja adds content to that abstract principle 
and tries to understand it in terms of human experience. The 
overmastering instinct for the Infinite is common to both, but the 
Infinite of the former satisfies only the theoretical impulses of 
man. That is why V. Subrabmanya Iyer makes out that 
Sankara’s Vedanta is pure philosophy and that its purpose is not 
to answer the religious needs of man.384 This is borne out by 
Sankara’s writings. But we do notsee how, human experience 
being what itis, philosophy can afford to be anti-religious. Tf at 
all philosophy comprehends all our experience, in which value 
experience is a necessary element, then how can there be a 
philosophy of mere abstract concepts? If philosophy be no more 
than this, would there be any difference between it and science ? 


384. Professor A. R. Wadia says that V. Subrahmanya lyer of Mysore 
“* has been trying to show that genuine philosophy must be independent of 
religion, that in Satkara himself the Seguna Brahmen or a personal God is 
only a part of the phenomenal (if not illusory) world, and that the Nirgupa 
Brabman is the only reality and has nothing to do with religion.” {Inge and 
Others, Radhakrishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in 
Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday, p.96, George Allen and Unwin Lid., 
London, 1951). 
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Bat if philosophy cannot cast aside the concrete experiences of 
man and if it is committed to the task of giving a ratiena} 
justification of them, then there can be no irreconcilable 
contradiction between philosophy and religion, because it is one 
and the same human experience in the light of. which both 
investigate the nature of reality and also assign a purpose to such 
ap investigation. Rather it is the latter that is the impulse for 
former. 


X. Hinduism and the West 


It is common knowledge that philosophy and religion in India 
are not diametrically opposed but pass imperceptibly into each 
other. This constitutes a sharp contrast between the East and 
the West. In the West, thinking bas concentrated itself mainly on 
the inquiry into the nature of the world. It is from philosophy, 
therefore, pre-occupied with spéculations regarding the nature of 
the world, that there has been a progress made into the sphere of 
religion. Western philosophical systems are mainly intellectual- 
istic, realistic, pragmatic, and anti-mystical. Indian philosophy, 
on the other hand, is mystical, idealistic, acosmic and 
individualistic. Itis often described also as pessimistic. This 
contrast has been so frequently emphasised that it seems to 
erect an unbridgeable barrier to the understanding and 
appreciation of both the Eastand the West. Any synthesis of the 
East and the West seems impossible In our day however the 
world has shrunk to a small nook, and al! nations, though 
separated from one another by barriers of Jands, mountains and 
oceans, have become neighbours. This situation presses itself 
upon the minds of the intellectual leaders all over the world. 
It is certainly at a heavy cost to the future of mankind that we 
can be indifferent to the mutual understanding and appreciation 
of the foundations of thought and life at the root of the Eastern 
and Western cultures. Paying this cost is not inevitable, as 


there has been a colossal misunderstanding between the East 
and the West. 
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Each makes an unqualified claim that the system of its 
beliefs and the foundations of its living ate the only final truth, 
and shows a deliberate indifference to the appreciation of 
other systems of thought and life and their achievements 
{fn the course of history. Political dominance of one race of 
country by another has been in no small measure responsible 
for this apartheid between the nations of the world. It would 
be too optimistic to hope for the advent of an era of peace and 
progress with complete eradication of the fear of war and for 
the spontaneous awakening to the urgency of mutnal co- 
operation and sharing of ideals by merely digging into the 
cultural heritage of both the East and the West. Human nature 
cannot undergo radical transfiguration and man cannot be God. 
None the less, a concerted effort for the appreciation of the 
cultural foundations of both the East and the West will help ia 
easing the tensions that cast the shadow of the threat of war 
affecting even the destiny of those who believe in peace. 


The comparative study of religion and of the fundamental 
principles which control the thinking of the East and the West 
seems in our day to pave the way for mutual understanding. 
This method will selve our problems and contribute 
to the elimination of poverty, disease and ignorance from the 
world. If man is at the centre of every thing and if it is man 
rather than the external environment that stands at the root of 
both war and peace, then one has to concentrate one’s 
knowledge and insight first on human nature and then on the 
world in which one is placed. If the minds and hearts of men 
are sufficiently regulated by them, the manifold problems will 
take care of themseives. 


It is a good augury for mankind that the comparative study 
of religion has been started in many of the outstanding academic 
centres of the world. Not a few European and American 
universities have opened departments for the study of Bestern 
religions. In India, the study of Western culture, religion and 
civilisation covers a major part of academic curricula. 
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It fs through the comparative study of religion and of the 
parallel philosophical doctrines developed both in the East and 
the West that one can fruitfully get toa definite conception 
with regard to the genius of each. Emphasis on such disciplines 
and the methods of study of the theoretical framework of the 
~way of life in the East and in the West can point out errors in 
thinking and contribute to growth and enrichment by co- 
operation in thinking and sharing of ideals. The comparative 
method should be adopted as the only effective one for the study 
of our cultural foundations and for the realisation of the gdals 
of life. The evolution of systems of thought can be a subject 
of fruitful study, only if we are able to interpret them in 
relation to one another and correlate them with our social 
conditions. It-is ultimately the latter in which the history and 
explanation of their genesis are to be found. We can sift 
eonceptions and ideas, norms and ideals of life which have local 
and transient importance from those which have permanent value 
and significance. Such a method can also throw light on many 
problems that have attracted our attention, and concentra- 
tion on them is likely in due course to bring about tangible 
consequences in the determination Of the true spirit of the outlook 
distinctive of certain communities, groups or nations. 


Fora student of philosophy and religion who has adopted 
the comparative method, the radical difference between the 
Western and Indian modes of thinking is a matter of tremendous 
significance, because if there are areas in which we can hope to 
profit from one another, there are many principles in respect of 
which it is obligatory for us to come together. If consistent 
thinking is honoured and respected everywhere, then it cannot 
be that we may not come to a point where we all agree. It is 
by such a method of collaboration in thinking that we can 
become aware in retrospect of our drawbacks. It is just possible 
that peripherals become central in a religious system. 


“Fo say that a certain principle is presupposed if the 
religious attitude is to be justifiable is not to say that all 
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religions carry out the principle consistently. A religion can 
very well be inconsistent with its own fundamental principles in 
certain subsidiary dogmas maintained by it or by some of 
its adherents. People can have all sorts of inconsistent attitudes 
without being in fact worried by the inconsistency.’’388 


The question is therefore of a system of beliefs that can 
be rationally defended and made compatible with all the 
demands of moral and religious experience. To say that there 
are certain matters in which intuitive truth is the only guarantee 
of certitude is of no help, because even such a claim has to be 
defended by rational thinking. It is on questions of the 
existence and nature of God as personal and impersonal and of 
man’s relation to Him that India and the West are divided from 
each other. 


“* Brahman, the pantheos of India, though equal to the 
Christian God in majesty °’, says Sir Charles Eliot, “is really a 
different conception, for he is notacreator in the ordinary 
sense: he is impersonal, and though not evil, yet he transcends 
both good and evil. He might seem merely a force more suited 
to be the subject-matter of science than of religion, were not 
meditation on him the occupation, and anion with him the goal, 
of many devout lives. And even when Indian deities are most 
personal, as in the Vishnuite sects, it will be generally found 
that their relations to the world and the soul are not those of a 
Christian God 7386 


Hinduism with its origin ia pre-historic times and with its 
bewilderingly complex structure and multiplicity of beliefs and 
ptactices, is certainly a very difficult subject of study, especially 
for one who endeavours to study it from outside. The prevailing 
opinion among Westerners that Hinduism is nothing bat 


385. A.C. Ewing, Non-Linguistic Philosophy, p. 253. 


386. Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 1. p. 9. 
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pantheism and that there is no room in it for a personal God 
and the freedom of the individual and the reality of the world is 
undoubtedly a very unfortunate one. The fault is ours. For 
political domination apart, it is we that are responsible for 
giving currency to such opinions and for securing for such 
misconceptions irrevocable warrants and sanctions in our 
scriptures, [t cannot be denied that a watertight division 
between the East and the West in such matters is the source of 
an incompassable psychological distance between both which 
cannot be removed by making temporary adjustments in 
economic and political spheres. It is the difference of outlook 
that is the fundamental question, because it is ultimately how 
we think about such problems that determines our dealings with 
others. 


A more sympathetic and intensive study of that side of 
Hinduism which brings India closer to the West and to the 
Western philosophical and religious thinking is the greatest 
desideratum of the hour. It has been my object in this work to 
focus attention on such matters as bring India closer to the 
Western theological thinking, the basic religious concepts of 
which are the personality of God and of the human ego and 
the reality of the world and of personal and ethical values. 


The misconception in the West with respect to the Indian 
attitude to life derives from the gross error of mistaking 
Hinduism for only a part of it. The complex character of 
Hinduism is still inaccessible to the foreigner. Unless he 
Studies it from the inside, a judicious estimate of it is not 
possible. Such a mistake is likely to be made even by an 
orthodox Hindu who proceeds to understand Christianity from 
ontside without intimate acquaintance with its philosophical and 
religious doctrines, its beliefs and practices and its codes of 
personal and social ethics. The complexity of a religion like 
Hinduism or Christianity is undoubtedly an obstacle to a correct 
appreciation of its ideals. In spite of admirable efforts on the 
part of Western Orientalists in the nineteenth century and later, 
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only a small portion of Hindu scriptures has come to the 
knowledge of the inquisitive Western mind. The difficulty of 
the language in which the doctrines are expressed is another 
great impediment to sympathetic appreciation. There is a close 
relation between language and thought, and without penetrating 
into the very genius of the language of a nation, a balanced 
judgement about its philosophy, religioa and culture will prove 
very difficult. There are subtle distinctions in thought 
introduced by the Hindu mind, and for all these minutiae, wérms 
have been coined which are unfamiliar to the Western mind. 
Hindu thought is not analytic in that it has not ever restricted 
its interest to this or that side of the problem of life, but has 
first looked at fife itself as a whole and then for a better 
understanding has concentrated on its diverse elements. Where, 
therefore, even analysis and synthesis are not conceived in 
watertight compartments, it is very difficult for one not familiar 
with this peculiarity of the thinking of the Hindu mind to 
appreciate its outlook on all important aspects of life and 
thought. This is the strongest reason for the failuse on the part 
of the Western mind to understand and appreciate it in the 
perspective demanded by its complex character. 


Fortunately, many Western scholars have been able to hit 
on this distinctive mark of Hinduism. They are now acutely 
aware of the genius of Sanskrit language and have remarked that 
over-simplification of Hinduism as a whole in terms of water- 
tight divisions dictated by the application of the formal laws of 
thought can only prove to be a veritable source of 
misunderstanding and misconception. G. W. F. Tomlin writes: 
‘‘¥mmersion in Oriental philosophical writing over a period of 
years bas led the author to believe that much of its attraction 
for Western readers resides first in its exotic terminology and 
secondly in its apparent and to some extent inevitable vagueness. 
Words such as Nirvan, Karma, Vedanta and Maya produce, it 
seems, an effect very much like hypnosis, above all, perhaps 
apon those to whom their meaning is unknown. Admittedly, 
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few ideas of this order can be rendered into English with the 
precision demanded by Western philosophers for their own 
concepts....... If, as Patanjali maintained, there are thirty-six 
forms of consciousness, or as Kapila maintained, twenty-five 
‘realities’, we are bound to miss endless subtleties of meaning 
by rendering their thought in the half-dozen terms available at 
most in English ”’.987 


The large-scale misunderstanding of the genius of Hinduism may 
thus be due to the difficulties in getting an insight into faiths 
other than one’s own. The understanding of Hinduism in the 
perspective only of Advaita'is certainly unwarranted. Hence 
the over-simplification of taking atheistic monism to be 
standard Hinduism is not legitimate. It encourages one to 
magnify its pitfalls to claim finality for one’s religious outlook 
and to establish that the whole life of the Hindus has been a 
failure: instead of Hinduism having a message for the world, it 
fis asked to learn from the West. 


The contrast between the East and the West as regards their 
respective attitudes to God and the world and man’s relation to 
them are so radical that no rapprochement between India and 
the West seems possible. Indeed, such differences in the matter 
.of religion and God are not of academic importance only; they 
exert a profound influence on social and political thinking and 
the functioning of social, economic and political institutions. 
Thus, whether a people adopt the democratic or the communistic 
pattern of living may depend upon whether in their opinion the 
{ndividual is an image of God or whether he is a mere accident 
of Nature. The kind of religion and the philosophical outlook 
that shapes and moulds the thinking of a nation does exercise 
its impact on the way it manages its affairs in all the spheres of 
its activity. In the present-day world, the conflicting ideologies 


387. Great Philosophers of the East, P.14, Arrow Books, London, 1959. 
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of democracy and communism are only the natural consequences 
of the Western and Eastern modes of thinking: and by the East, 
we mean in this context the nations to the cast of West 
Germany, constituting or influenced by the communist block. 


P. J. Saher puts it thus: “‘It can hardly be denied that the 
ideologica] difference between Western and Eastern Europe 
centres in its essence ona difference in economic theory and 
practice. All other differences can be traced to this origin: 
the relatively pro-laissez-faire West as conrpared to the 
relatively anti-laissez-faire Eastern Europe. This is the greatest 
event in the history of economic development since the 
Industrial Revolution.......In both, however, the State acquires 
exaggerated powers and the individual loses his identity in # sea 
of identities. In this new religion of technocracy, the 
individual’s thought and life are put under continual psycho- 
logical pressure. Man, made in the image of God, is supplanted 
by man made in the image of his passport or identity card....... 
The individual is only a citizen, and what is only a citizen, and 
what is one amongst so many ? ’’.388 


If in Hinduism the ultimate destiny of the individcsl is 
either extinction or absorption, as he is but a manifestation or 
a mode of the existence of the Impersonal Absolute, then it 
can leave no room for his existence in his own right and there 
will be no point in making claims for individual rights and 
privileges. The individua) has to become nameless, a dead non-, 
intelligent part of the gigantic machine that the State or the 
Government is. But, if the individual is a spark of the Divine, 
an image of God with a freedom and dignity which not even 
the omnipotence of God can undermine, then they will be 
enthusiastic about the organisation of their social and political 
life by means of democratic institutions in which it is rather the 
individual who determines the State and the Government and 


388, Eastern Wisdom and Western Thought, p, 223. 
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not the State and the Government which, instead of being a 
trustee to look after the welfare of the people, tyrannise over 
the people. If, therefore, we make such distinctions in the 
social] and political sphere between India and the West, we might 
be tempted to think that the basic philosophical and religious 
outlook which dominates the thinking of the Indian people is 
not in keeping with the spirit of democracy. But such an 
estimate of Hinduism is certainly a gross misconception, and the 
eradication of such an error is among the purposes to which this 
study of the philosophical and religious genius of Ramanuja 
has been directed. 


Hinduism is not pantheism and, judging it by the standards 
of the practical faith of the Hindus, we cannot contest the truth 
of the conclusion that it is theistic through and through. ‘‘I¢ 
is widely known in India,’’ says Rabindranath Tagore, ‘‘ that 
there are individuals who have the power to attain temporarily 
the state of Samadhi, the complete merging of the self in the 
infinite, a state which is indescribable. While accepting their 
testimony as true, let us at the same time have faith in the 
testimony of others who have felt a profound love, which is the 
intense feeling of union, for a Being who comprehends in 
himself all things that are human in knowledge, will and action. 
And he is God who is not merely a sum total of facts, but the 
goal that lies immensely beyond all that is comprised in the 
past and the present.’’389 


Much sophisticated thought characteristic of non-theistic 
monism may no doubt be alluring and attractive to the educated 
Microscopic minority; the fact remains that theistic beliefs 
impregnate the thinking of the majority of the Hindus and form 
part and parcel of their religious life. Atheistic monism can, 
therefore, be said to be rather an exception to the general rule 


$88. The Religion of Man, p, 128, George Allen & Unwin Paperback, 
Londen, 1963, 3 
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than the one single, exclusive philosophical and religious 
doctrine to which all Hindus may be supposed to adhere. 


The dialectical development of philosophical systems, one 
superseding another, is not a purely arbitrary affair, as has been 
so dexterously shown by Hegel. The evolution of non-adsaific 
schools of Veddatic thought and culture can be understood only 
as effective steps taken to show that the implications of monistic 
Vedanta were neither supported by scripture nor consonant with 
the demands of religious consciousness. The volume and extent 
of the philosophical output in protest against the contentions of 
monistic Vedanta cannot be passed over in silence, for their 
appearance on the Indian intellectual scene for several centuries 
has to be accounted for only as a fitting and appropriate 
response to philosophical and religious needs. A. C. Ewing has 
pointed out that ‘‘those who insist that God must be regarded 
as impersonal still have to talk in personal terms if they are to 
convey any meaning.......Hence the necessity of using the 
conception of personality in thinking of God. If we use personal 
relations at all, it is then a question of degree how much we 
insist on their analogical or metaphorica! character, so that 
there is no clear dividing line between a persona] and an 
impersonal view of God ’°390 


It is vitally important to note that just becaase the Hindu 
mentality categorically refused to acquiesce in acosmic and 
pessimistic doctrines grafted on Hindu scriptures that the 
exponents of monism had to face the challenge of the successive 
schools of Ved&nta spearheaded by Ramanuja. All the noa- 
advaitic schools of Veddnia, despite their differences, are united 
in their efforts to prove that Hindu scriptures do not teach the 
doctrine of the Impersonal Absolute, the falsity of the world 
and the extinction and absorption of the individual: they 
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expound the doctrine of a personal God with love as His 
essential character, the reality of the world and the dignity of 
the individual whose destiny is the worship and love of the 
Deity who not only dwells in his heart but also rules the world 
which is His symbol and expression. 


Having regard to the vigour and zest of the non-adzaitic 
Vedantic teachers in raising their voice against the interpretation 
of the tripod of Vedanta (prasthd@na-irayi) on the lines of 
pantheism and non-theistic monism and also the powerful hold 
that the religion of worship, devotion and surrender exercises on 
the Hindu mind, itis not appropriate to interpret Hinduism 
unreservedly in the light of a single school of Vedanta. This is a 
mistake to which even some of the brilliant and intelligent 
students of Indian thought have succumbed. The texts of the 
scriptures need not be made completely subservient to 
contemporary modes of thinking. It is true that the need of 
readjustment in the exposition of scriptures arises from time to 
time to face challenging situations and this calls for efforts to 
shed new light on them and lay stress on one side or other of 
the problems dealt with them. But these adjustments are only 
temporary and local, and they cannot constitute the whole 
content of the scriptures. Such elements have always to be 
distinguished from those that are of eternal and universal 
significance and value. There are, doubtless, certain permanent 
elements in all scriptures of all religions which are independent 
of the changing circumstances of life. We might say that there 
is religion as such which finds expression among all the religions 
of the world. 


This permanent element is the belief of all mankind in a 
Supreme Omnipotent and Benevolent Deity. There are many 
fashionable definitions of religion, emphasising the complex 
nature, constitution and organization of human experience. It 
is open to any one endowed with gifts of intelligence to twist 
and distort the meaning of a term to suit one’s tastes. In our 
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philosophical and religious literature. Traditional concepts are 
subjected to minute analysis in order to make them cohere with 
the principles and assumptions of linguistic empiricism. The 
result has been disastrous, being nothing short of a serious 
menace to Civilisation. Thus, the content of religion is taken 
by many contemporary Western philosophers and theologians 
and also by their Indian votaries to be completely exhausted in 
morality. It is for them nothing but a commitment or a policy 
of action or an involvement. Religion has been dragged down 
to immanent categories. It has hardly anything to do with any 
principle or form of being transcending the human situation. 
Humanism has become another name of religion and they speak 
of religion without God. Atheism and religion were commonly 
supposed in the past to be mutually contradictory, but 
nowadays there seems to be no definition or understanding of 
religion except in terms of atheism and secularism. Even in 
Christian camps. we hear of what is called religionless 
Christianity or Christianity adapted to secular seeds, as 
bolstered up, for example, in Paul Van Buren’s The Secular 
Meaning of the Gospel. 


That the view advanced in such sensational writings is the 
product of their own fertile imagination and of their desire to 
swim along with the current of the times is quite evident. The 
Gospe! may be interpreted in such a way that its teaching may be 
shown to be relevant to our contemporary needs. But whep 
the secular meaning of the Gospel becomes its only meaning, it 
is not the Gospel that is presented to usin its true character, 
but rather the secular orientation of particular theologians 
themselves. There ean be no ambiguity about the drift of the 
teachings of the Gospel or of the Mew Testament and therefere, 
with respect to the emphasis of the Christian religion. 


The fact, however, that they have been made to yield a 
meaning which is quite repugnant, antithetical and hostile to 
their intention has to be reckoned with. 
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One is at liberty to misrepresent and distort the spirit of 
Indian philosophy as gleaned from the vast corpus of its 
literature with a view to extracting a view that suits one’s taste 
or that can be assimilated to modern secular tendencies of 
thought prevalent in the West, But the texts speak for 
themselves. That ¢ach of the schools of Indian philosophy has 
its own history dnd has passed through many stages of develop- 
ment is beyond all dispute. Nor can it be questioned that some 
of the orthodox schools of Indian thought give unmistakable 
evidence of the tremendous impict exercised on them by the 
rationalistic and atheistic tendencies preponderant at specific 
periods: The Sdkhya and Mimamsa are acknowledged to be 
atheistic. But the Saikkya does not so much openly deny the 
existence of the Supreme Mind as assert that His existence 
cannot be proved by means of the accredited sources of human 
knowledge. That God does not exist has nowhere been stated 
by Kapila. The mere assertion that the existence of God is not 
proved does not amount to atheism. Moreover, the Sarkhyu 
philosophy has passed through many stages of development, and 
it would be an unwarranted oversimplification to generalise that 
it is atheistic The Sdpkhya of Isvarakrspa is not so much 
concerned with the accomplishment of the negative task of 
proving atheism as with the discriminative knowledge of Prakrti 
and Purusa—which is really part of and preparatory to the 
knowledge of God. 


All the Indian philosophical systems are engaged in the 
realization of a common end which is the knowledge of the 
Ultimate Reality for which each specializes in a particular 
discipline or knowledge subsidiary to it. Vedanta, or Brahma- 
mimams@, or the critical discussion or investigation of Brahman or 
God comes at the end of the whole course of the requisite 
intellectual training to which all other schools of philosophy 
lead. As the different sciences specialise in selected areas 
of Nature, so the different schools of Indian philosophy divide 
the critical inquiry into Brahman into a number of comple- 
Mentary standpoints or darSanas and restrict the scope of their 
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thinking and methodology to parts or fragments of knowledge 
leading ultimately to the attainment of the wisdom about God. 
Hence each of the schools of Indian philosophy should be 
judged by the extent of the contribution it makes towards the 
knowledge of Ultimate Reality.$91 


Max Muller has pointed out that the atheism of Kapila 
differs from other atheistic systems in that ‘* Kapila nowhere puts 
himself into a hostile attitude towards the Divine idea.” The 
founder of the S@akhya does not deny the existence even of the 
purely mythological gods, such as Indra. ‘*Nor does he enter 
on any arguments to disprove the existence of one only God. 
He simply says — and in that respect he does not differ much 
from Kant — that there are no logical proofs to establish that 
existence, but neither does he offer any such proofs for denying 
it. We know that Kant, honest thinker as he was, rejected all 
the logical proofs of the existence of Deity as insufficient, and 
based the arguments for his belief in God on purely ethical 
grounds. Though we have no right to assume anything of the 
kind with regard to Kapila, when brought face to face with this 
great religious and moral problem, the existence of a supreme 
God, we ought to mark his impartiality and the entire absence, 


391 Yt ie ateuetstt says: 

meaiciarar goacafarigava qeaqees ae faetréor 
geaiveaa aera aurfapradparsaa afatraa qi res 
az Te meretaraeaaay: | Te weg aTzEEd 
ata aca west uff aadtataral wadbacufaqrqaete 
mengifaaacarg | ateag early geacereareneareny- 
gitiTaeed wilaqerataata qeigeeaindacatetaiy 
avast a aqarad splaqesfaarceta geatgterae, 
qeq agaand afea faa ca aeorarertey fart 
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fn the whole of his philosophy, of anything like animus against 2 
belief in God. *’$92 


Sahkhya philosophy as expounded and elaborated in the 
Mahabharata recognizes the existence of God as the twentysixth 
principle distinct from the twentyfive acknowledged in 
Iévarakrgna’s SdAkhya.303. Vasigtha further remarks that it is 
through the knowledge of God, the twentysixth principle, that 
the finite self is able to know non-intelligent Nature and that 
even after attaining that knowledge, it will continue to be aa 
igaoramus if there is no knowledge of God.394 


The Mimamsa philosophy which believes at least in gods 
and lays stress on the sovereignty and supremacy of the moral 
law in the universe, cannot be supposed to be oriented to the 
atheistic outlook. It is instructive to note that, according to 
orthodox tradition, Jaimini, the author of the Mimamsda Siitras, 
was the pupil and not a rival contemporary of Badarayana. 
Jaimini quotes Badarayana five times (I. 1.5; V. 2.19; VI.1.8; 
X. 8.44; XI. 1.64): while Badarayapa refers to Jaimini ten 
times (I. 2.28; I. 2.31; 1.3.31; TH. 2.40; 1. 4.2; TEE. 4, 18; 
Ill. 4. 40; IV. 3.12; 1V. 4.5; IV. 4.11). Jaimini has high regard 
for Badarayana and has not refuted his position anywhere in the 
whole course of his philosophy. Sabara (5th cent. A.D.) identifies 
the view of Jaimini as that of Badariyana in his commentary on 
I. 1. 5,895 Jacobi has opined that the two mimamsds ‘ formed 
but parts of the same treatise ’.396 According to Max Muller, 


392. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, P. 303, Oxford, 1880. 
383, Santiparvan, Mosksadharma Section, 308, 7. 
$94. Ibid., 308. 17. 
See also Sabara on Mimansa Sitras, XI, 1. 64. 
— wrqcrameng aa Seat sacra qerfarg 
wreite ad veaghaqa | 
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“¢ Jaimini would not make the Lord responsible for the injustice 
that seems to prevail in the world, and hence reduced everything 
to cause and effect, and saw in the inequalities of the world the 
natural result of the continued action of good and evil acts. 
This surely was not atheism, rather was it an attempt to clear 
the Lord from those charges of cruelty or undue partiality which 
have so often been brought against Him. It was but another 
attempt at justifying the wisdom of God, an ancient Theodicee, 
that, whatever we may think of it, certainly did not deserve 
the name of atheism.’’397 


The contention, therefore, that Hinduism is merely a way 
of life and not also a metaphysic, is wholly unwarranted and 
no more than a cheap generalisation. The six philosophical 
schools are an organic growth and should be judged in the 
perspective of their culmination in Veddste which slone 
represents the Weltanschauung of the Indian people. The 
complex structure of Hindaism which embraces all types of 
faiths and disciplines, forbids all attempts at oversimplification. 
No pronouncements upon its character can be taken to be true 
without reservations. 


397. Max Muller, Op. Cit,, pp. 211-2. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 


The percentage of people taking pains to learn the Sanskrit 
language has never been high. Added to this is the indifference 
to Sanskrit on the part of the Indian people even in the post- 
independence period. That during the foreign rule the knowledge 
of our ancient traditions and cultural heritage should recede 
into the background was understandable. The rulers were 
keenly interested in establishing their superiority in all the 
departments of human thought and activity to the subject people 
ruled by them. Christian missionaries began to pour into the 
conquered land with the sole object of proving their superiority 
fn the spheres of religion and culture. A detailed treatment 
of the history of the spread of Christianity in India 
after the British rule was established, will carry us far afield. 
Suffice it to remark here that their prejudiced approach to the 
religion and culture of the Indian people was the source of 
large-scale misunderstanding which struck deep roots even in 
the minds of Indians. Slaves both culturally and intellectually 
to our conquerors, we seldom cared in those days to dig into 
the treasures of our ancient heritage. Enthusiastic patronage to 
Western culture and religion, coupled with the indifference of the 
Indian people to a first-hand study and understanding of their 
religion and culture, proved to be an insurmountable barrier in 
the way of getting insight into the true genius of our national 
mind, 


The history of Indian religious thought isalongone. It 
starts indeed in pre-historic times about which we have 
insufficient information. The results of the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapps excavations which have brought to light the images of 
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Hindu gods and goddesses like Siva, Kali and Durgk push the 
history of Hinduism far back into antiquity. This is certainly 
a promising feature of modern research in the field of Indian 
religious thought. That Hindu thought, in its earliest beginnings, 
maust have been monotheistic rather than polytheistic becomes a 
matter of assured certainty. But, so far as the historical records 
of Indian religious thought available in the Vedic literature are 
concerned, their exposition and interpretation by both foreign 
and indigenuous writers have left enough scope for further 
research. The opinions advanced by them, more often than 
not, do not seem to square well with the tradition and culture 
still living in the life of the people. It is difficult to obtain the 
correct perspective so as to be able to pronounce any opinion 
in this matter. This requires a comprehensive and intelligent 
insight into the history of the pre-historic people and their 
beliefs in the secular and spiritual spheres. Moreover, Indian 
religious thought has evolved through so many distinct stages 
and is a product, therefore, of many interrelated influences. 


This indicates how hard a task it is to give an account of it 
which may be regarded as immune from the possibility of 
misinterpretation, biases and prejudices. The common mistake 
that a superficial student is likely to make is that of oversimplifi- 
cation. In such a vast land as India which is a sub-continent 
in which all the religions of the world are well represented and 
where the diversity of philosophical and religious opinion has 
been traditionally respected, it is easy to form misconceptions 
about the true attitude of the people, and of the system of 
beliefs entertained by them. The changes in social conditions 
and needs and the demands of the different epochs in which 
religious opinions have proliferated cannot also be left out of 
account, The historian of the evolution of religious thought, 
whether in the East or in the West, has to be alive to the 
interaction between social conditions and religious beliefs. A 
dispassionate student has io disentangle the permanent and the 
universal from the transient and local elements in the religious 
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thought of the people concerned. Religion being an all. 
embracing human activity, there is no department of life 
which can be left untouched by it. Though religion is not the 
product of social conditions and circumstances, the way in 
which man expresses his experience of God bears the unmistaka- 
ble mark of the epachs through which it makes progress. Both 
the historians of religious thought and theologians have to 
judge and ‘evaluate the data available. 


In our enquiry so far, we have concentrated upon the 
necessity of both religion and philosophy as equally important 
and complementary needs of the human spirit. India has been 
hailed by Max Muller as the land of philosophers and also as 
the place of the confluence of all the religions of the world. 398 
Philosophy and religion are inseparable so that the error of 
separating them from each other 1s the error either of 
separating life from philosophy or of philosophy from life. The 
contemporary situation in the world of philosophical opinions 
is alarming and ominous. University departments of philosophy 
in many parts of the world and the so-called philosophers also 
are busy putting forward a view of philosophy which altogether 
disassociates it from life. 


The Indian attitude, however, to philosophy and religion is 
synthetic and liberal, because it does not draw a hard-and-fast 
line of demarcation between them. This is true of the entire 
history of the evolution of religious ideas from their earliest 
beginnings inthe Vedas and the Upanisads. Both religion and 
philosophy spring from the reason of man, and man as a rational 
being in exercising hig reason comes to form a conception of the 
Ultimate Reality and also of the ways and methods of 
establishing an emotional and practical relationship with it. 
There is no ground, therefore, for distinguishing between 
philosophy and religion, except for making the point explicit 


308. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, p. 7. 
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that what the former tries to understand theoretically, the 


latter appropriates to the practical and emotional sides of the 
being of man. 


There is hardly any metaphysics that does not pass into and 
fulfil itself in theology. This does not mean, however, that 
philosophy is religion and religion is philosophy, because it 
cannot be admitted that reason in its theoretical use is the same 
as reason in its emotional and practical dimensions, The mind 
works through reason in both its cognitive and its practical 
and emotional aspects, Philosophy is the product of the 
exercise of the theoretical reason, whereas religion is the product 
mainly of the exercise of the emotional and practical reason. There 
is distinction between them, but this distinction is one of emphasis 
only on this or that side or dimension or function of reason and 
not of any such exclusive character of cither, as keeps them io 
non-communicating and antagonistic compartments. Ju other 
words, they can be distinct, but can never be separated, Indian 
philosophers and theologians had a profound awareness of this 
intimate relation between philosophy and religion, Only the 
Caroa@ka materialism could not, because of its materialistic 
attitude to life, develop a religious creed and a code of morals, 
All other Indian schools of thought are not merely theoretical 
enquiries into the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the principle 
to which all forms of being can be ultimately reduced or of 
which they may be considered to be expressions or 
manifestations, They also, in accordance with the formulation 
of their views in this matter, set aut a graduated scheme of 
the way in which man can establish his relation with it and have 
the cosmic power in his favour; and lay down also norms of 
conduct by following which he can both appropriate the 
powers and capacities of the Supreme Being to himeclf and 
also establish a cordial, amicable relationship with fellow human 
beings in the community. 


Life is one, and any speculation about {te different 
dimensions has to be centred on it. Hence it is only a matter 
PR—66 
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of methodological convenience that they can be separated. As, 
however, this one and the same life with its purposes needs goals 
and ideals with which man must be concerned, there ig 
absolutely no justification for creating barriers between 
philosophy and religion. The Indian mind tends to synthesis, 
because it has looked at life closely and penetratingly and 
intelligently and bas not cared to divide its problems. This 
makes it easy for us to understand how while Indians did 
not lag behind other races and nations of the world in scaling 
great heights of philosophical thinking, their contribution to 
religious thought and their insights in the spheres of moral 
experience are also certainly unparalleled. 


I have pointed outin the first chapter how this close relation 
between philosophy and religion is a characteristic feature of 
Indian philosophical thinking and how, therefore, Ramanuja 
cannot be regarded as a mere theologian in the pejorative sense 
of the term. This widespread misconception about the place of 
Ramanuja in Indian philosophical and religious thought has to 
be dispelled. 


It may be remarked in this connection that the relation of 
philosophy to religion is the relation of form to matter. As 
there is no form without matter, no form which has not already 
a content, it is a mistake to think that there can be philosophy 
withont its background in religious experience. I have examined 
fn this context the views of many Western philosophers and 
theologians who maintain that philosophy can supplant and 
supersede religious faith which has been with man ever since 
he opened his eyes at the time of his birth in this world. Croce, 
the Italian idealist, for example, has argued that religion is 
immature philosophy and that, with the growth and maturity of 
man’s power of reflection and reasoning, ft must pass into philo- 
sophy. When it is ultimately stripped of its mythological 
elements, it must become philosophy pure and simple. This was 
the predominant opinion of the cighteenth-century philosophers. 
Theology or philosophy or religion, as I have emphasised more 
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than once, is only religion or consciousness of God brought to 
self-consciousness, 


The consciousness of God is with all of us, but we 
never care to understand it with the result that, even though as 
a matter of fact we believe in God unconsciously, we pratend 
not to believe in Him and profess ourselves sceptics and 
agnostics, We cannot escape the consciousness of God, No 
man is an atheist, because everybody does acknowledge the 
existence of some power on which he depends and by which he 
thinks that the world and all the forms of being are sustained, 
The function of philosophy is only to make this conscioysness 
explicit and clear, so that it may permeate one’s entire being 
aod make himanew man, The viewpoint of a man wncone 
sciously believing in God changes radically, when he analyses his 
consciousness of Cjod and extracts from it all the implications 
which have a bearing on his emotional and practical fife, 


Some claim that religion is exempt from philosophienl 
analysis and criticism, and are acutely critical of the bearing of 
rea,on on religion. They maintain that articles of faith are 
completely destroyed by discursive reason, For them religion 
is fundamentally a matter of faith, and the demand that all 
elements of man’s maral and spiritual Jife should ke rendered 
transparent by reason is absurd, because such a viow takes it for 
granted that all the intellectual powers and faculties of man are 
exhausted in the senses andthe mind. But man as a spiritual 
being 1s not only the senses and the intellect, but also a spirit 
which transcends these, 


William James and Lord Balfour, among many other such 
thinkers, have endeavoured their best to root religion in the 
will of mat and have urged that reason hes nothing to do with 
faith. On the other hand, there are other thinkers who 
maintain that man is essentially a rational anima! and, therefore, 
nothing which is not intelligible through roasom, sothing of 
which the truth is not confirmed by the verdict of the intellect, 
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can command our homage. Such thinkers place the claims of 
reason in the forefront of philosophical thinking. If man is a 
rational being, there is no escape from the recognition of reason 
is absolute. They proceed that reason cannot be recognised ag 
rbsolute without sweeping away all claims for faith, as reason 
san leave no room for faith. These two views are one-sided, 
decause they arise from the mistake of dividing the human mind 
into watertight compartments and from taking an inadequate 
view of reason in man. 


It is certainly beyond all dispute that man alone can be 
religious. Religion arises from the self-consciousness of man. 
We cannot say that dogs and cats can be religious, because in 
them reason does not possess the nature and character that is the 
hailmark of man. It is reason in man that is the source of his 
Feligion. Now, if religion, like all other interests of man, 
springs from his reason, there cannot be an unbridgeable gulf 
between reason and religion. Hence, on the one hand, we have 
to guard ourselves against the error of thinking that faith cannot 
be an object of philosophical criticism and evaluation and, on 
the other, that rational \ntelligence is destructive of faith or 
religion. Just because it is from reason that religion springs, 
religion which cannot be rationalised and which is not such that 
a philosophical criticism and analysis of it cannot bring out the 
principles underlying it, is likely to wither away and lose its 
hold on the mind of man. 


We must not forget that the history of religious thought 
both in the East and in the West bears witness to the fact that 
the more faith is rational and the more it submits itself to 
philosopbical criticism and is rendered intelligible in terms of 
philosophical categories, the more stimulating and enduring it 
becomes. The history of Christianity and Hinduism 
demonstrates clearly that the strength end vigour each of these 
religions possesses is duc to their collaboration with philosophi- 
cal criticism. No defence of any religion can be made by 
making it immune from such criticism, Religion will 
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have only a truncated and perverted development, if reason ig 
not allowed to exercise its power on it. Hence the claim that 
reason is destractive of religion has to be dismissed. The 
proponents of this view forget that religion pervades all human 
interests, so that if it is exempted from philosophical analysis 
and interpretation, it will be isolated from other homan 
interests and will become a concern of the mere individual and 
will tend to get fossilized and die out. 


Philosophy does not originate religion or belief in God. 
Man first believes and then he brings his reflective thought to 
bear upon what he believes and examines the nature and object 
of his belief and seeks the manner in which to express his belief, 
Mar isa rational being and, although in the first instance tha 
operation of his reason in knowing anything is unconscious, yet 
he cannot avoid turning the reflective movement of his thought 
oo what he knows only unconsciously. Hence it ig certainty 
wrong to say that faith is entirely a matter of uncriticised 
opinions and that the only function of reason is destructive, It 
js true that when man allows his conscious thought to bear on 
his belief in God and many other items of his faith, they do not 
continue to influence him in the same crude or obscure manner 
as before. There is a good deal that he now removes from his 
faith. The earlier uncriticked faith is no longer 4 matter of 
mere mythology, but of the universal principles that undertie it, 


Reason is helpful in making faith philosophical, redeeming 
it from its local and temporal elements and raising it to a level 
of universal meaning and value. The narrow patriotic Hebrew 
religion turned itself into the religion of the propheta whleb 
contains universal elements. Judaism, thus, was considerably 
transformed by the influence of Greek thought on it in beeoming 
universal in spirit. It is only by allowing the selfcomeleus, 
reflective movement of thought to turn upon faith, shat religion 
comes to be an all-encompassing experience and & permanent 
feature of man’s emotional and practical interests. Hence faith 
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has nothing to be afraid of, so far as the effect of the exeroige of 
reflective thought on it is concerned, 


The other mistake of making reason absolute, so that i¢ 
may be allowed to eliminate altogether man’s beliefs, is equalfy 
untenable, Eighteenth-century thinkers vigorously argued in 
favour of the absolute supremacy of reason. Thus understood, 
reason tends to be destructive of faith, Many suggest that 
reason oan be a substitute for religion, The results of the 
exercise of reason upon faith must be negative, and one may be 
compelled to hold the view that faith is nothing but an irrational 
belief and that it hag its source and centre in the imagination 
and feeling of man rather than in anything for which there can 
be unimpeachable evidence. Thus the eighteenth century gave 
rise to Deism which had hardly any religious element in it, 
Spencer in the next century went to the extent of saying that there 
is a clear-cut dividing line between what man knows and what 
he will be never able to know. He reserves the sphere of the 
knowable for science and relegates religion to the lumber room 
of the ynknaowable, But if reason or science on the one hand 
and religion or faith on the other are so divided from each 
gather, religion cannot be a powerful influence in human Ife, 
Abstract thought can be no substitute for the living power 
and function of religion It cannot have the capacity for 
transforming man’s imagination and his passions, 


Reason abstracted from lifo must lead to agnosticism, Men 
ar¢ apt to slip into the error of thinking that reason is barren 
and powerless to evaluate and understand religious beliefs. Jt 
is not the prerogative of reason to deal with the higher moral 
and spiritual interests of life, Retigiod and reason, as we have 
shown, are complementary elements in human experience. Man’s 
belicf in God, in the first instance, is not the product of 
Gelibsrative reason in the manner in which the steps of a 
mathematical sum or the premises of a syllogism determine its 
gouclusion, Those who sither oppose faith to reason os reason 
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to faith are carried away by a very narrow view of both faith 
and reason. If religion springs from reason, yet in the first 
instance it is not from the conscious reason that it springs, 


Reason is both conscious and unconscious, and there is not a 
single rudimentary form of perception or knowledge in which the 
activity of reason is not involved. The pioneers of Greek philo- 
sophy, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, thought that mere feelings 
and sensations do not constitute knowledge and that it is only 
when reason organises them that it becomes possible for us to 
perceive any object. Hence reason is both unconscious and con- 
scious. We first know all things unconsciously, and it ie only e 
subsequent exercise of reason that make us conscious of their 
implications, No one, for instance, needs knowledge of tho 
principles of philosophy to perceive an object. We cannot say 
that we know the cause of a thing only when we ere able to 
know what the principle of causality implies. It must be 
admitted that religion as belief in the existence of God and the 
emotional and practical attitude towards Him must be 
acknowledged to be unconscious at the beginning. And because 
thus religion springs from reason, albeit from the exercise of it 
which is unconscious, our knowledge of it must be refined and 
transformed to a conscious form, 


It is philosophy that makes our awareness of God conscious, 
This is the vital interest of the rele that deliberative reason must 
play in the sphere of religion. Hence there is @ close and 
intimate relation between philosophy and religion. This is the 
reason why it is impossible for us to understand the nature of 
religion in all its ramifications, and the power and influence it 
exercises as the greatest ewilizing force in human civilization, 
unless reason is employed to make it part and parcel of our 
entire intellectual, moral and spiritual life. In the first chapter, 
while laying stress on this intimate relation between religion and 
philosophy, I have pointed out that in India both religion and 
philosophy have been taken to be equally important elements in 
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man’s spiritual life. The common criticism, on the one hand, 
that Indian philosophy is no better than mythology or theology 
and, on the other, that there is no such thing as religion in the 
Western sense of the term in Hindu culture, confirms that the 
secret of the survival of Indian religions is the close connection 
between these two interests of human life. 


The object of the second chapter is to discuss the nature of 
religion. The term ‘religion’ is one of those few with which 
the more we are familiar, the more do we have confused notions 
about ft. This is inevitable because of the very complexity of 
the idea of religion. As religion passes through many stages of 
its evolution and man’s knowledge of God develops concurrently 
with growth in the consciousness of himself and of the world 
step by step, it may he interpreted differently by different 
people and in different epochs of civilization. Religion further 
is also subject to the law of development in which what comes 
first in nature comes last in thought. That nobody is an atheist, 
that no one can proudly claim that he has no knowledge of God 
and that unconsciously at least everybody believes in some power 
or principle which accounts for the regularity, order and system 
present in the universe, are facts we have to reckon with in 
our attempt to understand the true nature of religion. This 
means that we must guard ourselves against the errors of 
reducing religion to belief in the forces of Nature or in mere 
morality or mere human values and so forth. Belief in the 
existence of God and the practical and emotional attitude 
towards Him dictaved by such a belief, are crucial to the notion 
of religion. The attempt to define and understand religion 
withont belief in the existence of God is doomed to failure. 
This is on account of a gross error to which theologians have 
frequently succumbed. We have no right to reduce religion to 
anything which is merely an element in it. William James has 
pointed ont that just because religion is a very complex 
phenomenon of human life and comprehends all the different 
elements of the hamen personglitz, it is ligble to be understood 
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in terms of only one or more elements and not of all the 
elements involved in it. 


The question whether Buddh’'sm is religion has been hotly 
debated. Whether Buddha believed in the existence of God 
and in the reality of the personal independence and freedom of 
the individual self are matters of debate. But that Buddha 
believed in the existence of an impersonal, rational, sovereign 
law of Dhamma at the root of the universe is beyond all dispute. 
Belief in the existence of God is only a short step from belief in 
Dhamma, Purpose, order, system are concepts that cannot be 
understood without their relation to some mind. Buddha’s 
unflinching faith in the conservation of moral values betokens 
his belief in God. Even though people believe in the existence 
of such a universal impersonal mind at the root of the universe, 
it is supposed, nevertheless, to determine both the course of 
Nature and the destiny of man. 


Buddhism is acknowledged to be a religion, but certainly it 
can be areligion only in the sense that without beliefin the 
existence of God one is not able to understand Buddha’s 
insistence on the sovereignty of the moral law. Even if 
Buddhism is religion in the sense that the sovereign moral law or 
principle is its foundation, it cannot be gainsaid that this 
law or principle as blind, unconscious reason can be called in 
question. Further, since the law itself presupposes a law-giver, 
the development of the teachings of Buddha himself into 
Mahayana Buddhism must be taken into account. The more 
Buddha asked his disciples not to adore and worship him as a 
superhuman being, the greater was their zeal to worship and 
adore him as God. The subsequent history of Buddhism bears 
eloquent testimony to the fact that Buddha himself became God 
and was raised to the same rank of the Supreme Mind and the 
Controller of the Universe as Srt Rama or SriKrsga. This 
remarkable change in the thinking of the followers of Buddhism 
roust be taken into accountin our effort to determine its trac 


nature and to support the view that religion cannot be dissociated 
Pr-—-67 
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from belief in God. H-nce, if we mean by religion anything 
which is not obscure and vague and which is not taken by us to 
mean anything else, we must take belief in the existence of God 
to be fundamental to understanding its nature. In other words, 
if religion has ad. finite connotation and meining, it cannot be 
identified with or subordinated to many modern su stitutes for 
it, namely, humanism, naturalism and so forth. 


Morality can by no means be supposed to be its sole content, 
If religion is nothing more, what name can we give to morality? 
It is certainly by a very large courtesy that we can give the 
name of religion to mere morality or human sm and so forth 
Hence we have to concede that religion cannot be dissociated 
from belief in the existence of God. In arguing out the case of 
religion just in this sense in the second chapter, [ have pointed 
out how man is prone to mistake a part in a whole for the whole 
itself That is a weakness of the human m nd which accounts 
for giving the status of religion to so many purely secular 
interests. As there is no aspect of human life, nota single 
department of human thought which religion does not 
comprehend, one elem nt or one interest of human life may be 
regard.d as religion. S culirists may form a religion of 
secularism itself, as religion has bearings on the secuvar interests 
of human lif. One is at one’s liberty to treat even nationalism 
Or patriotism as religion. But these catchwords of the modern 
age can be designated religion only by failure to distinguish 
between what is genuine and what is a simulacrum, 


Religion has something numinous in it, something 
superhuman, supernatural, something of transcendent worth 
and value which infinitaly surpasses all our thoughts that belong 
to the finite order. There is an ineradicable urg? in man to 
transcend his finitude, and it is just because he is not merely 
finite, that is to say, because he is both finite and infinite, that 
he dues not find ultimate satisfaction in the facts of the finite 
order. This isin itself the hallmark of the spiritual nature and 
deatiuy of man, waich implies that man is basically a religious 
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being. Whitehead has rightly said: ** Religion is the vision of 
something which stands beyond, behind, and within the passing 
flux of immediate things; somethirg which is real and yet 
waiting to be realised; something which is a remote possibility, 
and yet the greatest of present facts; something that gives 
meaning to all that passes, and yet eludes apprehension; 
something whose possession is the final good, and yet is beyond 
all reach; something which is the ultimate ideal, and the 
hopeless quest ’’ Pointing out that the religious vision evokes 
worship, he draws attention to the religious experience being 
mixed up with crude, barbaric fancies. Gradually and steadily 
the vision assumes a nobler form and gets clearer expression, 
‘*It is the one element in human experience which persistently 
shows an upward trend. It fades and then recurs, But when it 
renews its force, it recurs with an added richness and purity of 
content. The fact of the religious vision, and its history of 
prrsistent expansion, is our one ground for optimism. Apart 
from it, human life is a flash of occasional enjoy ments lighting 
up a mass of pain and misery, a bagatelle of transient 
experience,”’399 


Religion arises from this basic need in human nature which 
not merely satisfies curiosity about the ultimate cause of the 
universe and the goal of his destiny, but also introduces 
harmony, balance and peace into his personality, co-ordinates 
the different sides of his inward being and fixes them all on one 
central purpose of hfe which is the basis of the peace and 
happiness that man always seeks. Religious experience has 
been one.element in the totality of human experience even from 
the very beginnings. Being a self-conscious being, man cannot 
but raise questions as to the ultimate explanation of the universe 
in which he is placed and the meaning and goal of his existence. 
As a part of Nature, man always depends on it; he must raise 
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questions as to the principle which can be its ultimate 
explanation. He must also fix his mind om some one single 
principle which can integrate the conflicting emotions and 
passions of his inner life. The need of inward peace, happiness 
and integration has been emphasised by modern researches in 
psycho-analysis. lt is nowa settled fact that man cannot be 
fully satisfied with his outward achievements, the values and 
goals of his outward life, the pleasures that satisfy his senses 
and mind, That which satisfies both his theoretical and 
practical needs cannot be anything within the universe or within 
himself. Immanent causality cannot mcet his theoretical needs. 
What we call the Transcendent Principle in human experience 
cannot be dispensed with. Religion points to something which 
must be both outside and inside man. Ontologically, the 
principle in which the ultimate explanation of the universe can 
be found and in which the meaning and goal of human existence 
can be reatised must be other than and distinct from man 
himself. If man were himself ultimate and if all qu stions were 
answered by man himself, there would be no point in seeking 
something else which explained to him the secret of the universe 
and also fulfilled the needs of his inward being. 


In any attempt toclarify the nature and meaning of religion, 
one must, therefore, guard oneself against the error of reducing 
religion to some immanent principle or category. This warning 
is necessary, because in sume of the modern substitutes of 
religion emphasis is being continually laid on some immanent 
principle being the basis of the religious consciousness. 
Carl Jung, the founder of the analytical school of psychology, 
has put forward a view of religion which, though to a very great 
extent helpfal in understanding it, has stressed that the source 
and centre of man’s peace, harmony, integration and happiness 
is to be found within himself. The difference between Freud 
and Jung is crucial; if the element of transcendence is indispen- 
aabie for relgon, it must be admitted that the doctrine 
advanced by tne fatier as more repugnant to the religious 
Conscro usoess than that put forward by the former. 
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Freud has atleast the understanding that religion is rooted 
in the consciousness of God But Jung points out that religion 
which contributes to the fulfilment of the inward being of man 
is to be found in man himself. Susha view certainly reduces 
religion to morality, because any process of bringing about the 
fulfilment of man by manifesting only the potentiality of man’s 
inward being can be regarded merely as ethical culture. Morality 
is essentially a process of manifesting the creative possibilities of 
man in accordance with the norms of human conduct. It has 
nothing to do with anything outside man himself. As it forms 
part of the religious consciousness and isan element in man’s 
awareness of God, it is easily identified with religion, being 
conveniently mistaken for the whole But morality is not 
religion The relation of morality to religion raises the question 
whether the religious consciousness is awareness transcending 
man or whether it is nothing buta medium of manifesting his 
creative possibilities. Martin Buber represents the modern 
view thus: “‘ According to Jung, this modern consciousness now 
turns itself with its ‘most intimate and intense expectations’ 
to the soul. This cannot mean anything other than that it will 
have nothing more to do with the God believed in by religions 
who is, to be sure, present to the soul, who reveals Himself to 
i', Communicates withit, but remains transcendcat to it ia His 
being Modern consciousness turns instead towards the soul as 
the only sphere which man can expect to harbour the divine.’’400 
He adds that while the new psychology claims tobe ‘no world 
view but a science’, it seeks to be more than an interpreter of 
religion. ‘‘It proclaims the new religion, the only one which 
can still be true, the religion of pure psychic immanence,”’401 


Hence all such conceptions of religion and of the religious 
consciousness as maintain that man himself supplies the answer 
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to all his queries. are one-sided and therefore wrong. God is 
the ultimate explanation of the universe and also that in which 
the ultimate meaning and goal of human existence can be found. 
Uf there is no God whovcan be the ultimate explanation of the 
universe and also the goal or meaning of human existence, then, 
certainly the universe and hunan life must bs taken to be 
absurd. This is the point tnat has been emphatically made by 
modern existentialists, b:cause in their novels and plays they 
point out that if there is no God then the universe is purposeless 
and no limit can be set to human freedom. 


Much of the mcaning that belongs to humin life and to the 
universe is therefore duc to the fact that God is at the root of it 
and is its ultimate explanation Human life also is not a 
mechanical procession of atoms, because man is more than mere 
Nature. If man has come out of Nature, he has been there 
already from the very beginning Rather than saying that man 
is the product uf Nature, we cou'd sta'e the same fact by saying 
that the mind of man has been directing and dciv w ‘ning the 
course of Nature in sucha manner that man could be its fina] 
product. It is only by holding that God is the cause of the 
universe and that He is tnmanent in the process of Nature and 
in man that we can satisfactorily explain the finitude of man on 
the one hand and the purposive character of the universe on the 
other. 


Existentialists have made the point that the meaning of 
human life canrot be found within humin life itself. Man in 
his own right cannot be his own explination. Tae Brhadaranyaka 
Upanigad rightly emphasises this basic finitude of man when it tells 
us that man in his own right is indeed incomplete, which is a 
clear indication of the possibility of his finding meani:g in 
something outside himself. 


The difference of God and man is fundamental to religion. 
Man is not himself a creator of the values that he seeks. God is 
Whe Naw) Mau gives lo budl pridciple or power which governs the 
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processions of events in the universe outside and is also the 
destiny of man. Had there been no controlling intelligence and 
willat the root of the universe and had man not been a value- 
seeking animal, there would neither have been any desire on his 
part to understand the nature of the universe in which he lives, 
nor would he seek some principle outside him. Man must ask 
questions pertaining to the ultimate meaning of his existence, 
Religion is confrontation with God and cannot therefore be 
regarded as no more tuan mere manifestation of the creative 
possibilities embedd.d in the sub-conscious region of the mind. 
There is in religion, as in every form of knowledge, an object 
and a subject, and the religious consciousness is the designation 
of this intimate relition between the subject and the object. 
Man claims an awareness, howsoever vague it may be, of 
something other than him. Although he cannot claim his 
existence independently of this something or God, because his 
very being absolutely depends upon God in such a way that his 
teing deprived of his dependence on God amounts to nothing 
short of the very extinction of his existence. As the testimony 
of the Taittiriya Upanisad eloquently proclaims : 


Non-existent (a-sat) himself does one become, 

If he knows that Brahma is non-existent. 

If one knows that Brahma exists, 

Such a ene people thereby know as existent. 

This, indeed, is its bodily self, as of the former. 402 


Religious knowledge, again, cannot be likened to ordinary 
forms of knowledge. There has been so much confusion in 
contemporary philosophy engendered by the unwarranted use of 
the categories of one branch of human knowledge in another, 
that this warning is necessary specially in the sphere of religion. 
This is a subject on which religious thinkers and seers bave 
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themselves left no room for any misgiving, confusion or doubt 
in the immortal records of their experiences bequeathed to us, 
No one can expect to know God in the manner one investigates, 
for instance, ina labor.tory the property of a sat, or analyses 
the constituents of which it is made. God who is the ultimate 
explanation of the universe and the ultimate goal of man, 
certainly is not the name of the mind that is purpeseless. All 
religions think «f God as the Supreme Mind and as sharing 
many of the attributes thit min poss:sses, thouzh in the highest 
imiginable degree and without any touch of imperfection in 
them. There is no other way of thinking of God. 


Personality is the highest category known to us and, in 
affirming God to be the cause of the universe, man has no alter 
nitive to thinking of Him as b.ing a p rson. The Upunigtds to 
which the doctrine of Impersonal Absolute is customarily 
attributed, have emphatical'y acknowledged the personality of 
God. There would c:rtainly be no point in addressing 
meditation, surrender, worship and prayer to God, if He were 
merely another name we assign to blind chance orif He were 
conceived to be spiritual in c aracter though having no truits 
which are characteristic of personality. But in min there is a 
religious instinct which is th: instinet to adores and worship, to 
bow down before som hody and to pray tosemeone, He can 
bring into full play these {fistincts only in the.course of his 
confrontation with such a being as calls forth thse feelings from 
the inmost depths. 


The relation, therefore, between man and God -is a 
personal one. It cannot be just impersonal knowledge. The 
impersonal form of knowledge is illustrated, for example, in 
the solution of a mathematical problem or in the discovery of 
some property in a chemical compound in a laborato:y There 
fis in such forms of knowledge neither any desire nor any need 
for penetrating into the very heart of the object. The chemist 
who is anxious to know th: chemical constitution of common 
salt, for example, has no need to press his enquiry beyoud his 
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finding that it is composed of sodium and chlorine, Bat 
knowledge of God is not of this kind. It is the direct 
confrontation of one person with another. It may be admitted 
that the personal relationship holding good, for example, 
between husband and wife or father and son may be taken to 
be the illustration of the kind of knowledge that we have of God. 
We cannot seek to know God in the manner in which we kaow 
the ordinary objects of the world or in the way the scientist 
analyses the properties of matter in his Jaboratory. The humer 
mind is so constituted that purely theoretical knowledge, which 
Means the conscious exercise merely of cognitive power is ruled 
out of court. Man’s knowledge of a person and, for the matter 
of that, of God, involves his whole being, his whole personality. 
He knows God through all his mind, all his heart and all his 
will. His emotions and actions are no Jess important elements 
in his knowledg: of God than are his senses and his mind. It 
is impossible indeed to think of any form of knowledge whieb is 
absolutely impersonal, 


I have dealt with this problem at some length in the second 
chapter and it is not necessary to make the point once again that 
religious knowledge is deeply emotional and practical, though 
by no means lacking in intellectual or theoretical elements. It 
is not mere curiosity that generates the religious sensitivity, It is 
the constant urge in man to establish a positive relationship with 
God, not only for the fulfilment of his secular needs. but also for 
meeting the needs of his moral and spiritual life. Mere theor- 
etical knowledge of God is hardly any better than scientfic 
kaowledge. To kaow that we cannot understand Nature 
without God as the controlling intelligence and will at the root 
of it, is not enough. It is no more than natural theology, which 
takes us into the realm of mere possibilities It can demonstrate 
to us the possibility of the existence of God. But religion has 
claimed, down the ages, direct, immediate intuition of God. 
Man not only knows God, but has also feelings of awe and 
reverence for Him who alone is the appropriate object of wor- 
ship, prayer, meditation and surrender, and of the rituals and 
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sacrifices through which these feelings are expressed, Therefore, 
mere knowledge of God is philosophy; it cannot be religion. 


Ramanvja is not particular in giving, after the fashion of the 
modern theologians or philosopers of rellgion, a logically air- 
tight definition of religion. There is no difficulty, all the same, 
in extracting it from his many luminous statements in his 
writings, whenever he has to deal with the monistic view of the 
identity of the individual with the Absolute, Perhaps there is no 
term suggestive of the connotation and meaning of ‘ religion’, as 
we have defined it, and more appropriate to the spirit underlying 
it than ‘bhakti’. Any elaborat: treatment of the term ‘ bhakti’ is 
not called for at the present moment, because its meaning and 
content have already been dealt with. It is sufficient to recall that 
it involves belief in the reality and existence of a personal God 
with whom personal relations can be establish:d. 


The attitude manifested in the relationship that holds good 
between man and God is that of worship, adoration, devotion 
and surrender. There are other concrete eapressions of bhakti, 
all of which foliow from the recugaition of the cardina! fact 

that man is not his owa explanation and that the uliimate 
meaning of his life is to be found in God. Man has not been 
left alone by God, beeause the sole purpose of man's existence 
is to serve God. It is this definition of religion that firs in well 
with the Western view of it. There is no recson, therefore, for 
holding the view thut the Western and the Indian conceptions 
of religion are poles apart. The usual division of the Easi and 
the West on this gruund is based on the Western mind taking 
notice of only a fringe of Hinduism without having a compre- 
hensive view of Hinduism as a whole. 


In Indian thought and culture there is nothing equivalent to 
the Western term ‘religion’. The word, ‘dharma’, frequently 
in use, is more comprehensive than ‘religidn.’ ‘ Dharma’ as duty 
and worship of God may be treated as a duty along with other 
duties. Yet it cannot be quite appropriate to maintain that 
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because there is emphasis on dharma, there Is no such thing as 
religion in the Western sense of the term in Hinduism, aad that 
Hinduism is morea way of life thana religion. No generalization 
about the character of Hinduism as a whole, on the basis of 
what can be said about a few schools of thought which prime 
facte do not bring in God in their theoretical framework, can 
be valid. It must be added here that such schools of thought 
were merely darganas, or points of view. They do not s0 
much aggressively repudiate the existence of God as maintain 
that God is not necessary in their theoretical framework. 
Moreover, many such atheistic systems have counterparts in 
which belief in God has been realised as indispensable in under- 
standing the nature of the universe. The atheistic Sdskkyo is 
supplemented by theistic Yoga., The Parva Mimamsa of Jatmini 
is supplemented by the Uttara Mimams@ of Badarayaga. Hemee, 
it is not true to say that belief in the existence of God is nets 
characteristic feature of Hinduism. 


Concentrating on the subjeotuve side of religion, an attempt 
has been made to substantiate the point that itis in bhakti that 
all the elements of cognicion, feeling and action have been 
cemented. There isno form of religion in which these three 
elements cannot be found in some measure at least, The 
question, therefore, is not whether in religion the element of 
cognition or of emotion or of action is utterly absent, but 
whether any of them 1s recognised to be the primary element, 
other elements being regarded as secondary But while these 
three elements can be distinguished, they cannot be separated 
from one another. From the point of view of the psychology of 
religion, it may be said that emphasis on this or that side of 
the religious consciousness by utterly neglecting the remaining 
elements results in denaturing religion and distorting our 
conception of it. 


Our attempt to bring the East and the West closer to each 
other has not been prompted by any desire to establish the 
superiority of the East over the West or of the West over the 
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East. The effort has been directed merely to the possibilities of 
mutaal understanding. I hope that the account of religion in 
the second chapter will mitigate a good deal of misunderstanding 
about the genius of the Indian mind. 


The first reality by which man is surroursed and in which 
he finds his place is the universe. Man starts with the 
independence of the universe which he tries to control in his 
struggle with his environment. The world in which man finds 
himself is a world of necessity in which objects exist in space 
and time and react upon one other according to universal 
laws which are independent of the will of min. In one aspect 
of his being, man is a part of this spatio-temporal world. The 
laws of the universe are conducive to his own practical needs. 
Itisin virtue of this that he finds the immediate satisfaction 
of all his needs and impulses. There can be no prima facte 
case for the experience in it or outside it of any principle in 
which the world along with its fixed laws can find its ultimate 
explanation. The object of the thinking of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Western philosophy was to prove this 
hostility between man and the universe. The dualism of primary 
and secondary qualities created a gap between man and Nature 
which was so unbridgeable that min was prevented from reul, 
objective knowledge of Nature. Subsequent thought led to the 
result that it is not by establishing the relationship of sympathy 
or communion with Nature but rather by brutal treatment 
meted out to Nature that it is possible for man to turn it to 
good account in his favour. Man was engaged in the task of 
conquering Nature rather than entering into communion with it. 
This was the philosophy behind the Industrial Revolution. 
From that time onward, the foundations of a purely mechanical 
Civilization were laid in Western culture. The contagion spread 
all over the world and has totally swept away the age-long 
tradition of Indian thought and culture, the characteristic 
feature of which bas been education through communion with 
Nature. Indian traditiona] thought has never kept man and 
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Nature apart, because the best thoughts of the Upaniseds and the 
Vedas were born of contemplation and meditation on the 
mysteries of human existence practised in forest retreats. 


The attitude of hostility between man and Natere which 
modern culture presents to us is the root cause of the decay of 
all standards in human life. Be that as it may, closer reflection 
on the mutual relations between man and the universe reveals 
that man’s existence is not understandable in its abstraction 
from Nature. Neither can man claim his independence of 
Nature nor Nature her independence of the individual. This 
idea has been so frequently repeated and sought to be systemati- 
cally and logically defended in Indian philosophical literatare 
that a reference to this point at this stage seems to be utterly 
redundant. Indian thinkers were so strongly convinced of this 
truth that, unlike other thinkers all over the world, they 
declared even at the time when no trace of civilization could be 
found anywhere else on the globe that man is a microcosm ia 
the macrocosm. The same structure that is fourd in the human 
individual ona smaller scale is found ina larger scate in the 
universe. Man is that form of being in which all grades of 
reality intersect. The conclusion, then, that man’s relations 
with the universe are closer and more intimate than they seem 
to be to unreflective thought is but a short step from this view 
of man. Closer reflection on the nature of the universe and on 
the way in which it is known to us makes it a matter altogether 
beyond dispute that there is some sort of intimate kinship 
between man and Nature. The burden of the whole trend of 
idealistic thinking in the West has been just this teachiog of an 
intimate bond of kinship, That man and Nature are different 
from each other and that they are iaseparable also from each 
other all the same must be taken to be the teaching of Hegel. 
The deeper truth of such a close relation cannot be set aside. 
Whatever the disabilities of Hegelian idealism, at least thie 
one lesson of both man and Nature being understandable in 
terms of each other, certainly secures for it a permanent place 
in the history of ideas all over the world. 
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In Visistadvaita, man and the world, the subject and the 
object, have been acknowledged to be inseparable from éach 
other, in spite of their uncompromising differences. It emerges 
from all this that deeper reflection on the conditions of our 
*-nowledge of the world forces upon us the view that, in the 
absence of the unity of the self and the world which isa system 
of objects governed by laws, the world cannot be an object of 
our knowledge. Kant laid emphasis on the unity of the 
self as the indispensable condition of the knowledge of the world 
The key to the understanding of the world lies in the nature of 
the self. Hence, although both the world and the mind are 
different from each other, they are doubtless inseparable. 
Without doing violence to the nature of both, we cannot set up 
any kind of dualism between them. In answer to the question, 
respecting their status and reality, it may be said that they 
are ultimate in their own right and that any attempt to reduce 
either of them to the other is doomed to failure. 


The recognition of the inseparable reality of nature, man 
and God brings us into the precincts of a philosophical point of 
view which can be designated as ‘ Vigistadvaita’. From the 
experience of the apparent independence of the universe and of 
the object in it, we pass on to the human mind as the condition 
of the knowledge of it. The consideration of the nature of the 
finite self leads us to God. It is God who holds both Nature 
and the mind, the subject and the object, matter and spirit to- 
gether, Our experience itself is such that these three principles 
come to be recognised as its indispensable conditions. Philo- 
sophy cannot set aside the claims of human experience, as it 
Starts with experience of which its primary business is to give an 
explanation. It has to single out and unfoid the principles 
waderlying experience and make intelligible to us its funda- 
mental structure. Such a task is not only theoretically 
necessary, but is important and significant also from the practical 
point of view. Arguments have been urged in favour of the 
reality of matter alone or of both matter and mind with God as 
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their inner controller, or of God alone. These ate the types of 
beliefs and doctrines we have to reckon with, and they entail 
inevitable consequences which influnce our thought and conduct. 
The test of 8 good philosophy is its capacity for taking account of 
all the possible implications and aspects of a problem. ftis expe- 
rience as a whole which has to be considered from all 
points of view. The ontological structure of Visistadvaita bears 
eloquent testimony to the need for the recognition of the 
principles of matter, mind and God. After the consideration of 
alternative points of view the conclusion has been reached that if 
the nature and structure of the universe is such that it bears 
witness to the reality of God, then it would be puerile for us to 
doubt the existence of God on the flimsy ground that He is not 
an object of sensuous perception, We have argued that the 
world which we know is not the world in which matter is the 
only reality. Side by side with matter, other forms of being 
like life, mind and consciousness also are to be found in it. 
Hence physics or chemistry cannot be the only science. As a 
matter of fact, instead of saying that there is one science, we 
should say that there are so many sciences each concentrating 
upon a specialized section of the universe. The sciences into 
which the study and interpretation of the world are divided are 
themselves so utterly different on one another that a method or 
principle suited to one of them cannot apply to the rest. If 
there is so much difference even among the sciences, then it 18 
sheer dogmatism to hold that science can give its ultimate 
verdict, pro or con, with regard to our belief in the existence of 
God. This is not a problem of science which concentrates upon 
cross-sections of reality, whereas the existence of God concerns 
the universe asa whole. Hence, before we attempt to discuss 
the problem of the existence of God, we should carefully bear 
in mind what the question is. Almost all the difficulties in 
science and philosophy have arisea from the failare to exercise 
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If God is the sovereign principle and if He has left 
unmistakable marks of His existence not only on Nature but on 
the human mind also, the business of philosophy is to make 
them intelligible to us. Philosophy, therefore, has to be 
comprehensive in its scope. It cannot set aside the claims of 
the multiple dimensions of human experience and of the human 
personality. Neither Nature nor history has been left by God 
without the marks of His existence in them. All! attempts to 
understand Nature and history in their own right must be 
doomed to failure. It is the teaching of Visistidvaita that 
Nature and history find their ultimate explanation and meaning 
in God. Further, just because God has left neither Nature nor 
history without His witness, it should be the business of 
philosophy to explain and unfold the meaning of the presence 
of God in Nature and history. On the one hand, Visistadvaita, 
unlike other theories of reality, neither rejects the reality of the 
individual self and the world as monism does, nor on the other 
like materialism does it ever maintain that the individual self and 
God are not real. Self-sufficient humanism and materialism do 
not go far enough to take account of all that is contained in 
experience. 


To fulfil its task philosophy has to seek the support of the 
convergence of as many lines of thinking as possible. This 
means that we must approach the problem of the existence of 
God and many other issues concerning religious experience 
from the standpoint of science and metaphysics on the one hand 
and of moral and religious experience on the other. If God is the 
reality whose existence is beyond dispute, then the nature and 
structure of the world must not contradict the evidence that is 
adduced in support of His existence. It is exactly this procedure 
of making a regress upon God from the facts and events of the 
world that is the characteristic feature of natural theology. 
Metaphysics adopts the same method of interpreting the world 
with a view to tracing it back to an ultimate principle which can 
be. acknowledged to be its explanation. Nictasche once said 
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that metaphysics is a science of mere possibility and I think he 
is right because metaphysics can get us no farther than simply 
hinting at the bare possibilities and at the reality of the 
principles by which the given world can be explained. We must 
not demand of metaphysics to make the knowledge of God 
attainable to us in the manner we know the ordinary objects af 
the world. It is enough if metaphysics furnishes convincing 
reasons, albeit indirect, for the belief in the reality of God. 
Metaphysics and natural theology address themselves to 
fundamentally the same problems. If all facts in our experience 
are taken into account, then both press upon us the existence of 
God at least as a bare possibility. It is no use expecting 
metaphysics and theology to help us to any direct or immediate 
intuition of God. Metaphysics and natural theology are not 
strong enough in their own right to lend support to our belief 


in God, 


Complementary to the metaphysical thinking, there is 
another clinching line of approach to this problem. It is forced 
upon us by our experience of value. There are, on the one 
hand, facts with which science and metashysics deal and, on 
the other hand, there are values and ideals which also are 
included in human experience. The questina is *hether the 
experience of value supports belief in the ex.stence of God ard 
further what must be the nature of God whose conc-ption we 
come to form on the basis of our expesience of values and ideals 
of life. Values play the most vital role in moral and religious 
experience. Human intelligence must not be conccived as 
functioning in merely reproducing the images of the outward 
reality. Cognition is the function of the soul with all its 
energies, which suggests that we cannot claim knowledge of 
anything without at the same time thinking of its intimate 
connection with our emotional and practical interests which it 
may promote or retard. Hence, while the interpretation of 
facts suggests the bare possibility of the existence of God, 
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values and ideals of life conclusively establish the truth of the 
same conclusion on the testimony of the inward experience of 
man, There is no radical opposition between these two 
methods of our knowledge of God, because both lead us to the 
inevitable conclusion that the world and human experience 
cannot be understood without the existence of God. 


The student of religion is interested not only in the bare 
possibility of the existence of God but also in the unimpeachable 
evidence that can support truths concerning His nature. 
Metapbysics and natural theology are forma] enquiries, but 
moral and religious experiences tell us that the question of the 
meaning and the nature of God is more important than the 
question pertaining to His existence. No one can, in fact, be 
expected to be interested in God conceived to be a bare unknown 
x. From values we pass on to the owner of values. In a 
mindless universe or in a world which is without any purpose 
and meaning, there can be no place for values. But if valucs are 
real and we cannot understand their nature without reference to 
that which possesses them, there can be no getting away from 
the conclusion that we cannot talk about God unless He “is 
personal. It is exactly at this point that the problem of 
the personality of God crops up. Theism maintains 
the doctrine of the personality of God and, according to 
Visistadvaita, God is the Supreme Personal Spirit who is the 
home of all values. Hence for Visistadvaita the question of the 
nature of God is more important than that concerning His 
existence. Hence I have laid stress on the point more than once 
that personality is the very foundation of religion. There 
can be no reality in the strict sense of the term if worship and 
adoration cannot be addressed to God and, certainly, the 
impersonal Absolute is not the God that religion demands. 
Many distinguished philosophers object to the idea of ascribing 
personality to God, but I think they are misled by their prejudice 
against. the concept and arenot very clear as to the meaning oF 
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their assumptions. They are haunted by the fear of bringing 


God down to the level of man; but, in point of fact, their 
thinking leaves room neither for God nor for man. We cannot 
dispense with the idea of personality in religious experience, 
whether in the context of God or in that of man. 


Perhaps there could be no better defence of the idea of 
the personality of God than ia the following passage 
quoted by Baron Friedrich Von Hugel: ‘ As to the Personal 
God, it has now become a prevalent fashion angrily to proclaim, 
or complacently to assume, the utter absurdity of anything 
Personal about the Infinite; since Personality, of every degree 
and kind, essentiaHy implies, indeed largely consists of, limita- 
tions of various kinds, and is a gross anthropomorphism the 
moment we apply it to anything but man himself. Yet it is 
interesting to note the readiness with which these same thinkers 
will hypostatise parts, or special fulctions, of our buman 
personality, and will indeed do so largely with concepts which 
we know to be specially characteristic of spatially extended 
bodies. Thus Thought or Love or Law, or even Substance, 
nothing of all this is, for such thinkers, anthropomorphie or 
sub-human ; but anything personal {s rank anthropomorphism. 
Yet itis only self-conscious spirit that we know well, sisee it 
alone do we know form within. Self-conscious spirit is 
immensely rich in content; and self-conscious spirit is by far the 
widest and yet deepest reality known to us at all. True Natural 
Science and even Philosophy do not, of themselves, fully find 
the Personal God, since Natural Science is not, as such, busy 
with the ultimate questions, and since Philosophy appears, of 
itself, to bring us indeed to certain more than human orders or 
laws, but hardly fully to the Orderer. But there is nothing 
intrinsically unreasonable in thinking of the Ultimate Cause, 
Ground and End of the world as certainly not less than, as 
somehow not all unlike, what we know our own self-conscious 
mind, feeling and will to be, provided we keep the sense that 
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God is certainly not just one Object amongst other objects, or 
even simply one Subject amongst other subjects; and that 
though variously present and operative in all subjects and 
objects, He is not only more perfect than, but distinct and 
different from them all. In so thinking we attribute to the 
Supreme Reality what we ourselves possess that is richest in 
content......within our experience ; and life and history abound 
with warnings how easy it is here to go apparently further and 
to fare very much worse. 


Indeed, we can safely hold with Lotze not only that 
Personality is compatible with Infinitude but that the personality 
of all finite beings can be shown to be imperfect precisely 
because of their finitude, and hence that ‘Perfect Personality 
is compatible only with the conception of an Infinite Being ; 
finite beings can only achieve an approximation to-it ’.’’408 


The importance, significance and value of the idea of 
personality is so fundamental to religion that, in spite of its 
becoming a well-worn theme in religious literature, it needs 
repeated emphasis. It has to be constantly borne in mind that 
religion is the only occupation of the human mind in which 
personality commands supreme importance. Religion has been 
defined and understood in various ways and sometimes 
equated to what cannot be called so. A good deal of analysis 
of this theme is called for because the modern discipline of 
linguistic analysis lays stress on clarification of ideas, In spite 
of religion having been regarded through the ages as funda- 
mentally a relationship between man and God, it has been 
pulled down to human dimensions. Many of the modern 
linguistic empiricists, who are carried away by the attractions 
of the scientific and technological civilization, have no scruples 


408. Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, First Series, 
pp. 49-60, J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd,, 1931, 
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in trying to understand the subject-matter of one province of 
thought in terms of the ruling concept of another field of human 
knowledge: they reduce religion to morality. I think they are 
not true to their calling. The very moment that we utter the 
word ‘religion ’, we take it to point to some definite context and 
meaning, and it is a gross error to interpret it otherwise than 
what can be said to constitute its connotation, Religion 
certainly is not mere morality, and it is only by a very large 
courtesy that we designate certain systems of ethical conduct by 
the name of religion. Personality is the very core and essence 
of the religious view of the world. Mere assertion of some 
intelligent principle at the root of the universe is not enough. 
This intelligent principle bas atso to be that in which the ultimate 
meaning and destiny of man isto be found. The question of 
the principle in which the explanation of the world is to be 
found is also the question concerning that in which man can find 
his ultimate meaning and get satisfaction of all aspects of his 
being in such a way that he comes ultimately to the realization 
that there is nothing else which remains still to be attained or 
realised. In other words, that which is ultimate puts an end 
not only to all our theoretical queries regarding the nature and 
constitution of the universe, but also integrates and harmonises 
all the aspects of our being and brings about the realisation of 
all the values in such a way and to such an extent that nothing 
further remains to be enquired after or yearned for. If the 
Supreme Mind at the root of the universe is such that 
these needs of the human spirit cannot be met, then It is 
inadequate. The feelings and acts of worship and adoration, 
and humility, reverence, awe and surrender are involved in that 
attitude of man which is religious. Hence, there can be so 
religion in the true senso of the term if that Sapreme Mind is 
not personal. 


It is worth while to bearin mind, however, that the term 
personal’ in such a context as this is never used fn the Hmited, 
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narrow sense in which it applies to the finite individual, Hence 
an attempt bas been made by me, while discussing the 
ontological foundations of Visistadvaita, not only to establish 
that there is no alternative to the recognition of the reality of 
the three principles, but also to urge that all the difficulties that 
arise in other spheres of human thought and practice can be 
overcome only if personality is assigned to both God and man, 
The central convictions of religion embrace all the departments 
of human thought and all the phases of his being, and it is for 
this reason that the credibility of a particular point of view 
adopted in religion becomes all th: more reinforced if it is 
supported by all possible lines of thi.king. In considering the 
problem of personality, 1 have therefore kept in my mind the 
necessity of the convergent lines of thinking, It has been shown 
that from whatever point of view we seek to handle this 
problem, there can be no escape from the sovereign concept of 
personality. 


All such concepts and doctrines as are distinctive of the 
philosophy and religion of Sri Ramanujacirya, have been taken 
into account mainly from the point of view of natural theology. 
Ido not think there is any unresolved conflict between natural 
theology and revelation. If reason is God’s endowment in man 
and if it is also true that God reveals Himself to man, there can 
‘be no conflict between natural theology and revealed theology. 
I have concentrated in the first four chapters on the problems of 
the theology of Visistadvaita mainly from the standpoint of 
natural theology. The meaning and content of religion being 
what they are supposed to be, no departure from the truths 
vindicated there can be reasonable. 


The second half of the book seeks to consolidate the same 
point of view on the basis of the interpretation of the texts of 
scriptures. The necessity fora fresh look atthe scripwures is 
paramount, because there would be hardly any scope for 
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enlisting any support of the traditional Vedantic literature for 
the doctrines of Visistadvaita, if they were not set forth in 
plain, unambiguous language in the texts. It is open to the free 
mind of the reader to judge if it is the monistic or the 
theistic interpretation of the universe that has been taught in 
the canonical scriptures of Hinduism, namely, the Upanigads, the 
Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgita. 


Hinduism lays stress on experience rather than on reason 
and authority as the touchstone of religion. It does net 
however, altogether discard authority and reason. Direct 
experience or intuition of the Ultimate Reality cafnot be had 
in one bound, Even a long course of spiritual discipline ends {n 
mediate knowledge only. One’s personal experience alone can 
be the convincing proof of the truth one proceeds to examine, 
but until this stage of verification in one’s personal experience 
is reached, one has to depend upon the experience of others. 
A hard and fast dividing line cannot be drawn between these 
three sources of spiritual experience and realization. 


Authority embodies the experience of the race or he 
nation which reason is called upon to _ substantiate. 
Reason mediates between authority or the wisdom of the 
race and the personal experience of the individual. In 
Sruti, one encounters the accumulated wisdom of the race. 
There is no radical opposition between the truths reeorded 
in the Vedas and one’s personal experience, because the 
former are the witnesses to the eternal spiritual truths attained 
by individual seekers of truth which serve to enkindle in 
others a fresh impetus to carry on experiments om the basis of 
the principles enshrined in them for the attainment of truths 
claimed to have been realised by the seers or rsis in the sphere 
of spiritual experience. Reason is employed for the purpose 
of the enforcement of the conclusions corroborated by 
the accumulated wisdom of tradition or authority. It 
is, therefore, from authority or scripture that one has to 
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make a begioning in the initial stages ‘of one’s spiritual 
pilgrimage. Hinduism lays supreme emphasis on sampradaya 
or tradition. Just because scripture is the record of the. 
personal experiences of the seers, all Veddntie teachers express 
their fidelity to it, They commend scripture as the supreme 
authority till one comes to verify the truths in one’s personal 
experience. Hence, until one attains in personal experience 
the truths that were previously only mediately known to 
him, one can dispense with scripture or thé authority of 
tradition only at one’s great peril. Safkara’s loyalty to 
scripture is well known, His fidelity to tradition is no less 
emphatic. He does not shrink from boldly declaring that a 
person well-versed in all the disciplines but unfamiliar 
with tradition no more deserves respect than a fool is worthy of 
honour and veneration.409 


Therefore, all the teachers of the different schools of 
Vedania claim the authority of an age-long tradition in support 
of the philosophical doctrines they have propounded as being 
the essence of the Vedas. The Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita 
command the highest authority in matters pertaining to spiritual 
experience. All the exponents of the different schools of 
Vedanta were obliged to turn to the Upanigads and the Bhagavad- 
gita for the support of their doctrines. 


1 have devoted a long chapter to the treatment of the 
philosophy of the Upanigads in which there has been a radical 
departure from the conventional interpretation of their 
teachings. They are conventionally supposed to teach the 
doctrines of Brahman or Ultimate Reality as a principle of 
abstract identity and impersonal existence, the falsity of the 
world and the identity of the individual self with God. That 
the Upanigads leave no room for the personal independence and 


409, Commentary on the Gitz, xui, 3), 
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freedom of the individual and the reality of the world has 
become s0 commonplace a view and his been so widely 
publicised for a long time that it has come to be endowed with 
an aura of infallible authority around it. Any one who differs 
is branded a; heterodox and utterly incapable of laying ‘hold of 
the true spirit of the teachings of the Upanisads. Professor Max 
Muller, for example, is persuaded to believe that the Upanigads 
seem inclined to the vivaria view of causality,4l10 wher, asa 
matter of fact, the illustrations and images that have been 
advanced in them in order to explain the doctrine of causality 
are patently in favour of real change of an evolutionary kind 
(parinama). 


It is not unusual for the interpretations of the scriptures in 
keeping with the dominant climate of opinion at a certain 
period to continue to enjoy approval until new demands, 
occasioned by changes in social conditions, are made for a fresh 
look at them. Scripture can certainly beso interpreted as to 
meet the changing demands arising from changing social 
conditions. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that scripture may 
have some definite, eternal, permanent meaning whick caanot 
be altered, distorted or disguised by adjustments to the changing 
conditions in social life. The acceptance of a particular point 
of view as the unquestioned truth for a long period is no 
ground for its recognition as the absolute truth, and there is 
always the need of subjecting it to critical judgment, 


I have taken the view that the import of the teachings of 
the Upanisads has been rather unreasonably assimilated to 
monistic and pantheistic doctrines, when there is irrevocable 
warrant in them for an utterly opposite point of view. Perhaps 
this has escaped the critical insight of many students of the 
Upanisads. I have made out 2 strong case for the doctrine of 


410. See his Three Lectures en ‘ Vedanta’, 
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personality as the basis for the theistic interpretation of reality, 
A metaphysic which is not theology is, in my judgment, an 
abortion. We cannot discuss any question of the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality without also attributing personality to It. 
The Absolute cannot enter into our consciousness without being 
the source of all values enshrined in our experience. Although 
it is sometimes maintained that theism was already in the 
process of development even in the early Upanigads, and, as T 
have explained in my treatment of the philosophy of the 
Upanisads, that their teachings are not necessatily incompatible 
with theism, they, nevertheless, are supposed to be utterly at 
variance with those doctrines which are fundamental to the 
religious interpretation of reality. 


It is customary to hold that the early Upanigads are mainly 
monistic and atheistic, while the later ones are theistic. Such 
Upanisads as the Brhadaranyaka, the Chandogya, and the Taittiriya 
are claimed to be monistic rather than theistic, Professor 
Hiriyanna, for example, maintains that the Brhaddranyaka 
is clearly monistic in its orientation, Even the text of the 
Antaryami Brahmapa of this Upanigad, he says, teaches monism 
rather than theism ‘“ The section in question,” he says ‘‘ may, 
after all, signify nothing more than the transcendent and 
immanent character of ultimate reality.’’ 411 But are not 
transcendence and immanence complementary aspects of the 
Deity, and do they not endorse theism rather thaa monism? 
Both are principles of Its difference from everything else. 
This is nothing but pure, undiluted theism. 


It is certainly surprising to note that the Upanisads have 
largely been interpreted in accordance with the techniques of 
monism. The impersonal view of existence is the characteristic 
mark of monism. In strict monism, there is no room for 
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difference or duality, and if monism is the doctrine of the 
reality of Brahman alone, excluding the reality of everything 
else, then the Adoaita of Sankara may be a paradigimatic instance 
of such a view. Whether the Upanisads advocate this doctrine 
of Ultimate Reality is open to a free and dispassionate 
judgment. We need not follow the conventional interpretation 
of the teachings of Upanigads, just because their interpretation 
in accordance witb this particular line of thinking has been 
popularised. We need not take it for granted that there can 
be no other interpretation. It is not also plausible to think 
that, just because the majority of writers hold a particular view 
about the Upanisads, it must be regarded as an authentic 
interpretation. Contradictions and inconsistencies might have 
been uncritically and complacently accepted. 


In this connection it may be added that the attention of 
many scholars has not been drawn to such texts and passages of 
the Upanisads as represent the Ultimate Reality as self- 
manifesting and self-differentiating in Its essence and character. 
There are clear and unambiguous suggestions of the conception 
of the Ultimate Reality as a self-differentiating wilt. Now, if 
the notions of self-conscious intelligence and will constitute the 
essence of personality, then we cannot accept such inter- 
pretations of the teachings of the Upanisads as advocate monism 
and pantheism. I have come to the conclusion that the 
philosophy of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad does not teach the 
type of idealism which Ieavesno room for the peasonality of 
the individual self and the reality of the world. The Antaryami 
Brahmana of this Upanisad (II. 7) lays supreme emphasis on the 
ontological difference of God from both the individual self and 
the world. It also concentrates attention on both intelligence 
and will as the characteristic features of the nature of God. 
Brahman bas been mentioned in the passage in question as the 
controlling principle of both Nature and history. It has been 
clearly stated that Brahman, dwelling within Nature and history, 
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is different from both, because He controls them from within, 
The Antaryami Brahmana predicates both transcendence and 
immanence of Brahman which proves that, unless God is different 
from Nature and history and, in consequence, transcends them, 
He cannot be their controlling principle or power. Transcend- 
ence and immanence are intelligible only by reference to the 
forms of being which are different from one another, They 
cannot be understood by reference to the same principle 
indicating only its higher and lower states. Hence the view of 
Professor Hiriyanna does not seem to be warranted by the text 
of the Brhadarapyaka Upanisad. I have also invited attention to 
many other passages of this Upanigad which can be interpreted 
theistically. 


Thus there is a strong case for looking at all the Upanisads 
in a fresh light, however unfashionable the interpretation I have 
put on them may appearto be. They need to be examined, 
after taking foto consideration all the principles involved in the 
theistic view of reality. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, any more 
than others, does not seem to contradict the fundamental 
principles of theism. I leave it to the circumspect and candid 
judgement of the careful reader to see for himself if the weight 
of the Upanisads, without any division of them into the early 
and the later, points to a supposed transition of thought from 
monism to theism, on a purely impersonalistic or a personalistic 
view of reality. They do not seem to contradict the teachings 
of the Semitic religions in which the personality of both God 
and the individual self and the reality of the world are 
fundamental. 


In the present treatment of the teachings of the Upanisads I 
have not allowed my judgement to be influenced by traditional 
commentators. It is necessary that the texts be allowed to speak 
for themselves. When this is done, it is not difficult to extract 
from them a systematic and consistent conception of Ultimate 
Reality and Its retation with the individual self and the world 
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which answers all kindred questions and problems that are 
elaborately dealt with in the different schools of Vedanta, }¥ 
have made reference to some of the modern studies of the 
teachings of the Upanisads which support the atheistic view of 
the Ultimate Reality as being outlined in them. 


The Bhagavadgita differs from the Upanigads not so much in 
inaugurating an utterly new line of thinking as in laying stress 
on certain elements of the religious consciousness which have, 
not received the attention of the seers of the Upanisads. It 
would certainly be a gross error to hold that the Upanigads are 
predominantly intellectualistic, on the presumption that they 
acknowledge a theoretical understanding of the nature of God 
as being by itself adequate for the attainment of the suprente 
end of human life. The Upanisads indeed emphasise in no 
uncertain terms the involvement of the whole personality ia the 
knowledge of God. They do not commit the error of divorcing 
knowledge from feeling and action, nor do they exclude the 
theoretical interest of man from the emotional and the practical, 
a view which has been much canvassed. The concept of the 
Self as pure consciousness does not seem to be warranted by the 
texts of the Upanisads. The notions of the transcedental and 
empirical aspects of the individual self are rather products of 
later development. It is true that the Upanisads distinguish the 
purity, immutability and self-sufficiency of the individual self 
from its functions in the mental life of man. But this does not 
support the view that the self as the organising principle of all 
{ts functions 18 itself not conscious of the functions it performs. 
To hold that the organisation of the experience is different from 
the consciousness of organisation is puerite. 


The Ubpanisadic view of the Seif may not be as highly 
sophisticated as that of a Kant or a Séikara who maintains the 
position that the Self as the active principle behind the 
organisation of experience is cut off from experience itself. In 
that case experience would not have any value. To hold that 
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the subject knows without kuowing itself is not in keeping with 
the direct evidence of experience itself, In that case, experience 
would not have any value, The view I have taken of the 
individual self as adumbrated in the Upanisads throws immense 
light on the ontological difference of the individual self and 
God and on personality as an essential characteristic of them. 


So far as the question of the acknowledgment of the three 
ptinciples of God, the individual self and the world is concerned, 
the Gita leaves no room for any doubt as to the conceptions 
distinctly formulated in it. The teachings of the Upanisads and 
the Bhagavadgti@ in this way provide an intelligible account of 
the reality of these three principles and advance answers to all 
the problems of human existence in a manner that corroborates 
the philosophical and religious point of view advanced by 
Sri Ramanujacarya. 


The question of the continuity of the Upanisads with the 
Brahma Sutras and the Bhagavadgita has been hotly debated. 
The conventional interpretation of the Upanisads is supposed to 
be in favour of pantheistic monism. In plain language, 
pantheistic monism is the doctrine of the abstract identity of 
Brahman as impersonal existence exclusive of the reality of the 
world and the finite individual. The Brahma.Sitras, which are 
traditionally Supposed to be a digest of the teachings of the 
Upanisads, have been taken by the majority of modern scholars 
to lead in the direction of theism rather than in that of monism. 
The paradoxical claim often put forward by competent scholars is 
to the effect that while the Upanisads support monism, the 
Vedanta Sitras of Badarayana endorse theism George Thibaut 
holds the view that while the Brahma Siitras support Ramanuja, 
the Upanigads are mainly monistic in their orientation. But this 
is not the view acknowledged to be correct by traditional 
teachers of Vedanta. Whether the Brahma Sitras and the 
Upanisads be in favour of the doctrine of Satkara or of Ramanvya, 
they have to be taken be continuous with each other. The 
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Brahma Siétras were the result of an attempt to systematise the 
teachings of the Upanisads and to extract from them one 
consistent and systematic dectrine of Ultimate Reality, its 
relation with the world and the individual self and the means to 
be adopted for the attainment of God. There is no reason why 
the Upanisads be held to teach atheistic monism when there 
are texts in abundance stressing the personality of God and the 
reatity of the world and the individual self. If the verdict of the 
author of the Brahma Sitras is in favour of a theistic view of 
reality which is clearly evident in the teachings of the Upanigads, 
then itis certainly too presumptaous to claim that there is any 
incongruity between the two. That the teachings of the 
Bhagavadgita are by no means amenable to the monistic 
interpretation should be clear to the careful reader. 


Therefore, these three fundamental texts of Vedanta, aamely, 
the Upanigads, the Brahma Sitras and the Bhagavadgita, have to be 
taken to be nearer to theism than to atheistic monism. In the 
foregoing pages I have made an attempt to put forward a 
systematic aod connected view of the religious interpretation of 
reality as adumbrated in them. On account of a strikingly new 
line of approach to the prasthdna-trayi having been adopted, the 
author is liable to be charged with unreasonableness. But a 
system of beliefs and all such doctrines as support them, canaot 
be regarded as true or correct simply because they have been 
maintained by a group of scholars or even by tradition, 
Scriptures are always open to varied interpretations in accordance 
with the changing needs of the different periods. Religious 
insight is the summed up product of all this experience and it is 
impossible for it not to have answers to all problems that may 
arise in the life of man. Scriptures, therefore, which embody 
the religious insight of man, must have a meaning thet is many- 
sided and is not confined to a particular age or slime. This 
is true of all the scriptures of all religions. 
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The adaptability of scripture to the new demands that are 
made upon religious insights advocated in it, calls for the 
scrutiny and assessment of alternative standpoints with a view 
to focussing attention upon the doctrine which is the most 
comprehensive and is capable of answering all our needs. This 
does not mean that the value of the content of the. scripture can 
be judged solely in terms of social utility, for the religious 
insight enshrined in it contains a core or essence which, while 
being imperishable and permanent and capable of solving our 
social problems, also meets the need of our moral and spiritual 
life. The three foundational scriptures of Veddnia, the prasthana- 
trayt, we have seen, lend support to theism as the only 
consistent and tolerant religious metaphysic commensurate with 
all the requirements of moral and spiritual and also social 
experience. Their teachings are not mutually contradictery but 
serve to clinch the theistic view of reality. The monistic 
interpretation of the prasthana-trayi with its emphasis on a 
purely impersonalistic and acosmic view of human existence 
must have been felt to be a matter of imperious necessity at 2 
time when the ideals of human conduct were no better than tha’ 
of a sort of refined hedonism or pragmatic utilitarianism, 


Man is usually so deeply entrenched in the physical value: 
that it is difficult to wean him away from the course of life tha 
is unable to look beyond the frontiers of his physical existenc: 
and the joys of the senses The monistic interpretation 
dominant in India for several centuries, was an attempt to tackl 
this problem, and there is no doubt that it squarely met th 
moral and spiritual needs of the people at that time. Th 
acosmic and monistic interpretation as the essence and substanc 
of the religious outlook in life serves to combat hedonism, Fo 
the ideals of human conduct presuppose to a certain exten 
exactly those very truths which monism and acosmism accentuatt 
Hedonism, whether refined or gross, whether mundane o 
transmundane, is the very antithesis of the ideal of perfectio 
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aud goodness, and the contribution of monism and the ethical 
idealism of Buddhism is certainly of no mean order in the 
attempts to purify morality of alt external or utilitarian 
considerations. 


But even abstract monlsm cannot be accepted as the final 
view of human existence and an adequate conception of the 
Ultimate Reality. The first stage of reaction against the finality 
of physical existence and of the movement of thought for the 
formation of the idea of the Infinite fs negative. The 
eonception of the Infinite that we form at this stage is found to 
be negative, for the Infinite is supposed to be the very antithesis 
of the finite. We reach the Infinite by stripping tt of every- 
thing finite. The Infinite is affirmed by negating the finite. 
Another result is what has been called in [adian philosophy 
nigprapajcandda, acosmism. Bot the Infinite that is the 
negation of the finite is the false Infinite, or rather, one finite 
entity among many other finite entities. 


The attitude of looking at the world and forming a 
conception of the Infinite by rejecting afl the values of the 
former is found in the course of the development of the religious 
interpretation of reality to lead, forced by the very logic of the 
complex situation, to the origination of a more positive and 
affirmative and, therefore, a more adequate view of reality than 
fs the case with the standpoint that it seeks to transcend and 
outgrow. The negative attitude itself turns out to be the 
outcome of the limitation of our understanding. The exteraal 
view of looking at the world and the finite order is sow 
replaced by an internal view. It is a search into tbe 
discovery of the inner meaning of the universe. Nature and 
history are found to be the revelation and expression, rather 
than the obscuration of the glory and majesty of God. If the 
term, ‘Absolute’ or ‘God,’ can have any meaning for us and 
for the religious interpretation of reality, then the self of man 
and the world must bear witness to the presence of the Deity in 
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them. The distinction of the Deity from Nature and history is 
not incompatible with Its immanence in them. ‘It is this final 
view of the Ultimate Reality and of the nature of ‘the world and 
the finite self that seems to have been advocated by a Jong line 
of Vedantie teachers who rebelled against the monistic and 
acosmic interpretations of the prastha@na-trayi, This is a 
phenomenon of eapital importance, as only this line of thinking 
can vindicate the values of personal freedom and the sanctity of 
the individual and the democratic norms of political behaviour. 


Philosophy and religion are different, not in respect of the 
object that they seek to investigate, but rather as regards the 
methods they adopt for the knowledge of it. They are 
concerned, unlike the secular commonsense point of view of 
things, is with the nature of ultimate unity, But, whereas the 
objective of philosophy is to present an indirect and mediated 
apprehension of it, religion isa process of direct confrontation 
with reality, and it {s only in the total involvement of the 
personality of man in the apprehension of the Ultimate Reality 
that religion can be said to complete and fulfil itself. Reality, 
however, is the same both for philosophy and religion, because 
in both that which is taken to satisfy all the demands of the 
fatellectual, emotional and practical demands of our spiritual 
life is the same, whether it is designated the Absolate as in the 
former or God as in the latter. There is therefore no justifi- 
cation for holding any difference between the Absolute of 
philosophy and the God of religion. 


The Absolute of philosophy cannot be infinite and perfect 
without answering the emotional and practical demands of 
man’s spiritual life. The tendency to withdraw the Absolute 
from the world and to emphasise its ultimacy and perfection 
by stripping it of all finite determinations, virtually amounts to 
reducing ft to the unknowable of Herbrt Spencer. The Absolute 
is the designation given rather to that aspect of it which 
citiphdsises {ts thwardness and privacy of being. But this by no 
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means suggests that its involvement in the temporal scene is xo 
part of its character and essence and that by conceiving of it fn 
terms of its relations with the world we denigrate or devalue it 
with the consequence that religion can at best rest content with 
only a finite God. 


It is, as a matter of fact, of God that the monist is always 
talking. His mistake is that while he cannot think of the 
Absolute withoat incorporating into Its conception all that 
constitutes the content of God, he is anxious to hide his 
prejudice against the God of religion only by clutchiog upon a 
different name. The Absolutist cannot avoid speakiag of the 
Absolute without recourse to the language of theism and yet be 
presses the point that one cannot have anything as the object of 
adoration, worship and surrender, except what is known as finite 
God This has resulted in the doctrine of finite God 
propounded in the philosophical systems of Saikera, Bhaskara 
and Yadavaprakaga. 


Religion is supposed to be involved ina paradox, for if it 
requires nothing short of the Ultimate Reality, the Absolnte 
Reality to which worship and adoration can be addressed, these 
relations in their turn presuppose personality which means 
another by which the Absolute is confronted so that it ceases to 
be Infinite. If, therefore, religion means the relationship of 
adoration, devotion and surrender, and if these can be 
conceived only when there is a real self inhabiting a real world, 
then religion refers toa need that cannot be fulfilled. That 
which is the ultimate principle, the all-inclusive whole, the 
Absolute, cannot be endowed with personality, becouse 
personality is limitation; whereas all that religion meant 
constitutes the content of personality and is possible only if 
personality is real and can be assigned to the Absolute. 


The capital mistake that monism makes is that of redacing 
the status of God by subjecting Brahman to acidp# or ajgdna or 
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maya through which It comes to appropriate to Itself the 
attributes or qualifications of omniscience, omnipotence etc. 
The attributes or perfections of God are known to us as those 
absolute values which we have no reason to reject as products 
of our anthropomorphic thinking, For they are no less real 
than the world of objective facts, and if atall we can think of 
the Absolute it is only in terms of these ideals or values, To 
treat the Absolute as impersonal amounts to the acknowledge- 
ment that the Highest Reality is relevant to those ideals of life 
which commend the greatest unquestioned authority and the 
highest rank in the scheme of things. Even if maya or ajndna be 
unreal, to be subject to an unreal timitation brings to the 
Absolute a kind of imperfection that is no less invidious and 
derogatory than the imperfections and frailties that are the 
inevitable outcome of the finitude characteristic of the finite 
self. The Absolute becomes the finite individual and conse- 
quently suffers untold miseries and sufferings brought about 
by Its jiza-hood. 


The Absolute of monism consequently cannot satisfy 
religious needs and cannot be adequate to the requirements of the 
religious consciousness. If there 1s any ground for holding the 
view that the religious consciousness is a genuine and authentic 
revelation of the nature of the Ultimate Reality, then since the 
conception of the Infinite formed by monism does not square 
With it, we-cannot take it to be the expression of the final truth. 


We meet with another conception of finite God in the 
Vedanta of Bhaskata for whom the upadhi which limits Brahman 
fis real. This teaching is more dangerous than even the doctrine 
of Advaita, for the suffering of Brahman is no less real than that 
of the finite individual. Hence there is no possibility of an 
adequate view of God in Bbaskara’s school of Vedanta, 


The status of God in Yadavaprakasa is even more revolting 
te the religiqus consciousness, as he makes no attempt to 
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preserve or safeguard God’s transcendent perfection. God is 
completely immersed in the unending process of time and 
change. Causation is real change, and since Brakmen Himself 
evolves into the world and the finite selves, we have no Brahman 
separate or different from the finite individuals and the world 
of changing phenomena and events. There is, consequently, zo 
room for God, in point of fact, in the school! of Yadavaprakasa. 
A growing God who does not transcend time but is rather 
subject to it and is so inextricably involved in it that He cannot 
secure His freedom from time and history, is no better then the 
finite jioa and falls inevitably a victim to all the evils which 
charactertse the career of the imdividual self, We cannot 
understand the nature of God without understanding also His 
relations with time. Time is real, yet time cannot supersede 
God and it cannot be ultimately real. It is a feature of facts in 
the world, but it cannot contaia God. But Yadavapraksds 
makes God a creature of time. We designate as God that 
principle of unity and self-consciousness at the root and centre 
of all things from which they come: which means that even 
though time is included in Him, He transcends time, because it 
is He that determines what the course of time must be aad in 
what direction it must move. God cannos be perfect because 
He will be progressing along the time line hke us aod He also 
will have unfulfilled hopes and aspirations, because it is ip the 
very nature of creatures to pine for what has not been attained 
by them. It is self-contradictory to think of God as living in the 
time-series and of His life being dribbled out every morsent 
like ours. Progress can be a feature of the finite things in the 
whole, butit cannot be attributed to the whole itself which is 
nota process Change canbe a feature of reality, but change 
Itself cannot be reality. God must really be ao unmoved 
mover. Yadava’s God has no personality, no self-contained 
existence and reality. If God Himself is involved in the process, 
He cannot Himself be its source. Yudava’s God can sever be 
at peace with Himself, as He cannot eajoy that quiet and reat 
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which are implied in His withdrawal from creative activity 
which, though an expression of His being, does not asa matter 
of fact constitute it. Rest and movement are both essential, 
because both are complementary. 


The sole object of the thinking of Ramanuja was to establish 
that God is Absolute because only as Absolute can God be 
perfect and the absolute value. He is acutely critical of the 
conceptions of God in Saikara, Bhaskara and Yadavaprakaéa. 
T have tried, ia the course of these lectures, to the utmost of my 
ability, to establish that the interests of philosophy and religion 
cannot be dividéd. Ramanuja’s theism is the best systematic 
and consistent demonstration of thé truths of theism. If the 
test of a true philosophy and religion be harmony, proportion 
and balance, then the teachings of Ramaaouja have a claim to 
greater attention than has been paid to them. There are: still 
many other dimensions of his philosophy which, because of the 
demands of time and other considerations, I have not been able 
to deal with. I hope [ shall be able to deal with the remaining 
problems and issues concerning his ethics and religious 
psychology in a complementary volumes. 


Suffice it to say now in conclusion that in Visistadvaita the 
world is a moral.order. Nature, with its irreversible chain of 
the causal nexus, is the environment or, we might better say, @ 
‘Medium for the realisation of ethical values; and therefore, its 
-operations, one and all, are in strict canformity with the 
moral deserts of the finite selves. It is the environment which 
the finite selves mould by their own will. While on the one 
hand Visistedvaita seems to emphasise the continuity and unity 
of man with Nature, oa the other hand it isno less emphatic 
on the freedom and independence of man. Freedom consists 
not in man’s severance from Nature, but in the exercise of his 
lordly control over it.. For Ramanuja, matter is subject to 
changes occasioned in it by the actions of selves. All changes 
in Nature are thus purposive. Now this perpetual subjection of 
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Nature to changes caused by the actions of the jivas prepares 
the field for the enjoyment of the fruits of actions they have 
done. Nature is an aid and an occasion for man to achieve 
perfection. A world of freely choosing individuals, who 
voluntarily lay themselves open to frustrations and disappoint- 
ments and adapt the objects to their ends and ideals, is 
preferable to one ia which life goes on smoothly without any - 
obstacle or-hindrance in the way and in which there is no ordeal 
to bring out our sterling qualities. Tanis, once again, affords us 
aclue to the theistic interpretation of the universe as a whole, 
and such an attitude towards the universe confirms the view 
that it is marching ahead for the realisation of the Divine plan 
and purpose and that it has no meaning apart from God. As it 
is through the world that God’s purposes are realised, it may 
be regarded as an expression, in a very im ortant sense, of the 
Divine character. This world acquires a significance and a 
value which reminds us of Goethe’s pregnant declaration in Faust 
that it is the outward garment of God and that it is a sacrament. 


This Visistadvaita attitude to the universe is a reply to the 
charge that in Hinduism material values do not find a worthy 
place.. Ramanuja’s religious world view disallows the validity 
of such perfunctory and careless indictments of Hinduism. For 
Ramanuja, the world is ‘never without God. He says that ft 
cannot be hostile to God’s glory or purposes. He rejects the. 
view that the world is essentially evil and that the highest good 
of human life consists in.a flight from the affairs and obligations 
of the world and in an exclusive devotion to and contemplation 
of God. Any unbridgeable chasm between the two spheres of 
spirituality and worldliness, carries no meaning for Raméanyja. 
For it is through the world that the finite soul secures the most 
suitable chance for its fellowship with the Supreme. 
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N 
Naciketas: and Yama, 329. 


Nioyitti: ideal probably imported from outside, 374; karma- 
yoga contrasted with, 377-83 ; pre-suppositions of, 375-77. 


P 


Personality: of the individual self, 337-339 ; of God, 334-337; 
the problem of, 213-239. 


Philosophy: and religion, 1; and science, 3; can satisfy the 
desire for understanding unity, 5; cannot but be all- 
comprehensive, 32; cannot supersede religion, 43-46 ; 
does not originate religion, 525; duty to burst through the 
abstractions of science and relate them to concrete human 
experience, 33; educates men in religion and values, 61-66; 
experience and awareness of things made clearer by, 14; 
enquiry indispensable, 37; formal or interpretative under- 
standing and evaluation, 53-62 ; God, awareness of, made 
conscious, 527-28; method of, different from that of 
religion, 63; persistent efforts at knowledge to disperse 
doubt, 50; reasoning in, 44; reasoning creates and 
resolves doubts, 49; pluralistic tendencies in contemporary 
philosophy, 16-19; organic unity in contemporary science, 
19-25: rationalisation of experience, 11; subject of, sot 
an absolutely apriori method of knowing things, 64: subject 
not God buta concept of the idea of God, 63; thinking 
things together, 11,75; ultimate attitude adopted, 23. 


Prakrti: dynamism of, 403-408 ; reason and, 400-401. 


Pragna Upanisad: Brahman, primacy and ultimacy of, 336; 
individual self becomes omniscient, 338; mot an abstract 
principle or pure consciousness, but a subject, 337; 
personality of, 337-339 ; God, personality of, 334-337; 
Pajicadasi on the six questions, 334 ; Prajapsth as the lord 
of creation, 335; simile of the spokes in the wheel, 338 ; 
sets out the religious view of reality and the relationship 
between God and man. 
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R 
Ramianuja: passim; misconception about the theology of, 522. 


Reality: of the transcendent principle in all knowledge, 56-61; 
nature of, 261-66, 277-85. 


Reason: abstracted from life leads to agnosticism, 526; 
helpful in making faith philosophical, 525. 


Relation: concept of, 225-32; identity, 232-247; nature of 
261-66, 277-88. 


Religion: and mystery, 73; as: belief in the existence of 
God, 75, 78,91; belief and will, 108; common element 
in, 79-82; conscious relation to a Supreme Centre, 86; 
definition of, 76, 111-114; double-edged sword, 34; 
experience of God in, 95; emotion and feeling dominant 
in, no less important than reason, 105; feeling in, and 
thought, 107; feeling in, and will, 106 ; foundation ia the 
ultimate, 39 ; God’s difference from man in, 534 ; identified 
with mysticism, 45; intuitive and practical, 43; involves 
the direct relation of man to God, 50: is exclusively a 
matter of faith, 50; is the most complex of experiences, 
41; I-thou relationship in, 99; knowledge in, different 
from scientific knowledge, 98: knowledge in, is personal, 
103; law of development in, 528; morality its sole 
content, 530; philosophy of, 55;. points to something 
both inside and outside man, 532; purified by doubt, 49; 
reason and, 100-101; rituals and sacrifices, 102; springs 
from self-consciousness, 42; theism tn its perfect form, 82. 

Religious experience: consciousness, practical activity and 
feeling, 102-105; necessity of philosophical scrutiny of, 
34-40; place and value of, in human knowledge, 31-34 . 
thought in, 109-111. 


Ss 
Sdmanddhikarapya: as the logic of predication, 220-225. 


Sankaracarya: Advaita and Buddhism, 371; Advaita and 
Sankhya, 374-379 ; charge of being a cry pto-Buddhist, 370; 
contrasted with Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa on the status 
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of God, 452-517; on the intention of scripture not to 
demonstrate God, 72; Vedanta before him, 455-460. 


Science: and beliefs in miracles, 47; contrasted with 
philosophy, 12; different as knowledge from philosophy 
and religion, 5; dispelled dogma, ignorance and supersti- 
tion, 46; gives an incomplete account of experience, 27-28 ; 
inadequacy of, 24; murders to dissect, 3: seeks unity like 
philosophy, poetry and religion, 6. 

Secularism: meaning of, 70; name given by Holyoake, 69. 

Soabhavika-bhedabheda: of Yadavaprakaéa, 346. 


Svetagvatara Upanisad: a distinctive contribution to theism, 
345; differentiates God from the individual self and 
matter, 340-349; doctrine of personal God in, 341; 
knowledge of God as the means to overcome miseries, 345 5 
often quoted by Ramanuja, 339; theism of, 339. 


Synthesis: of philosophy and religion in India, 520. 


T 
Tagore: on the physical world 3; man transcends the elements 
of his character, 4. 
Taittiriya Upanisad: cosmic princinles and levels of reality 
converge on man, 2; Vé@runt Vidya, 4. 
Theology: its function, 93. 
Truth: nature of, 4. 


U 


Upanigads: Aitareya, 313; Brhadarapyaka, 296-312; Brakmen as 
personal and ethical will, 392; gifts his fecandity to all 
beings, 73; sat, cit and @nanda, and, 85, Chdndogye, 
273-296; difference of God and man, 288-290; God as 
inmost reality, 72; God, nature of, 301-307; God, Nature 
and man, 339-344; God’s relation to the finite self, 
341-345 ; God’s relation to the world, 296-301; J#dvasya 
Upanisad, 317; Mahdndrayapa, 312, 318, 319; AMupgake 
320-334; mystic experience, 307-308; mystic fulfilment, 
385-388; pantheistic interpretation of, 353-356; post- 
Sankarite theistic interpretation, 256-261; Pragna, 334-339 ; 
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realism in, 372; reconstruction of religious thought in 
349-60; Tatttr?ya,2,4; tattoamasi, 290-296; theism in the 
later, 312-320; theistic emphasis in Radhakrishnan’s 
interpretation, 262-273; Subdla: 312,318, 319, S'vetasvatara, 
312, 318, 319, 339-345; ultimate reality, 277-285; 
Visistadvaita idea of God in 248-360. 


Unity: in analytic and synthetic methods, 3-8; of authority, 
reason and experience, 248-253; of forms of knowledge 
1-3; of the nature of the highest reality, 183-192. 


Vv 
Value: and existence, 207-212. 


Vedanta: morality and religion in, 487-497; purpose of, in 
Bhaskara, Yadavaprakaga, Satikara, and Ramanvja, 479-82; 
theistic orientation of, 497-502. 


Visistadvaita : and natural theology, 120-123 ; as a philosophy 
of affirmation and proportion, 161-192: Bhagavadgitd and, 
361-451; designation of, $42-543; from finite mind to 
God, 136-150; from the Infinite Mind to finite mind, 
150-154; God in Upanisads as viewed by, 248-360; idea 
of God in, 173-247; man and world inseparable, 542 ; 
matter and mind in, 123-136; Nature and history with 
their significance in, 119; subject and object in, 123-136. 


Ww 


West: God as understood in, and the East, 544; Hinduism 
and the, 502-517; intimate bond of kinship between the 
East and the, 541; mutual understanding of the East and 
the, 539-540; Western influence on Hindu culture, 520. 


Will: and belief, 108-109. 
Whitehead: on religion, 531. 


Y 
Yadavaprakasa: Bhedabheda of, 477-482. 
Yiajiiavalkya : and Gargi, 302; and Maitreyi, 299-300. 
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